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PREFACE. 


N English commentator on the Epistle to the Ephesians 
finds a portion of the detail of his work already done 
by the master-hand of Bishop Lightfoot in his edition of the 
companion Epistle to the Colossians. For the discussion of 
particular words I have accordingly referred again and again 
to Lightfoot’s notes. Where I have felt obliged to differ from 
some of his interpretations, it has seemed due to him that 
I should state the ground of the difference with considerable 
fulness, as for example in more than one of the detached notes: 
for we may not lightly set aside a judgment which he has 
given. 

Lightfoot had himself made preparations for an edition of 
Ephesians; but only an introductory Essay and notes on the 
first fourteen verses have seen the light (Biblical Essays, 
pp. 375—396; Notes on Epistles of St Paul, pp. 307—324). 
A more solid contribution to the study of the epistle is to be 
found in Hort’s Introductory Lectures (Prolegomena to Romans 
and Ephesians, pp. 63—184). I have nothing to add to the 
discussion of the authorship of this epistle which these lectures 
contain. 


My object has been to expound the epistle, which is the 
crown of St Paul’s writings. I have separated the exposition 
from the philological commentary, in order to give myself 
greater freedom in my attempt to draw out St Paul’s meaning. 
and I have prefixed to each section of the exposition a trans- 
lation of the Greek text. In this translation I have only 
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departed from the Authorised Version where that version 
appeared to me to fail to bring out correctly and intelligibly 
the meaning of the original. The justification of the renderings 
which I retain, as well as of those which I modify or reject, 
must be sought in the notes to the Greek text. 


In order to retain some measure of independence I have 
refrained from consulting the English expositors of the epistle, 
but I have constantly availed myself of Dr J. K. Abbott’s work 
in the International Critical Commentary, since it is as he 
says ‘primarily philological.’ 

I offer the fruit of a study which has extended over the 
past ten years as a small contribution to the interpretation 
of St Paul. The truth of the corporate life which was revealed 
to him was never more needed than it is to-day. Our failure 
to understand his life and message has been largely due to our 
acquiescence in disunion. As we rouse ourselves to enquire 
after the meaning of unity, we may hope that he will speak 
to us afresh. 


Several friends have helped me in seeing this book through 
the press: I wish to thank in particular the Reverend 
J. O. F. Murray and the Reverend R. B. Rackham. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 
Feast of the Transfiguration, 1903. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


T PAUL was in Rome: not, as he had once hoped, on a St Paul in 
friendly visit of encouragement to the Roman Christians, 
resting with them for a few weeks before he passed on to 
preach to new cities of the further West; not in the midst 
of his missionary career, but at its close. His active work was 
practically done: a brief interval of release might permit him 
to turn eastwards once again; but to all intents and purposes 
his career was ended. He was a prisoner in Rome. 

To know what had brought him there, and to comprehend Ss 3 
his special mission, of which this was in truth no unfitting his mis- 
climax, we must pass in brief review the beginnings of the Sate 
Christian story. 

1. Our Lord’s earthly life began and ended among a people ae es 
the most exclusive and the most hated of all the races under ministry 
the universal Roman rule. But it was a people who had an un- pace tg 
paralleled past to look back upon, and who through centuries of 
oppression had cherished an undying hope of sovereignty over 
all other races in the world. Our Lord’s life was essentially a 
Jewish life in its outward conditions. In every vital point He 
conformed to the traditions of Judaism. Scarcely ever did 
He set foot outside the narrow limits of the Holy Land, the 
area of which was not much larger than that of the county of 
Yorkshire or the principality of Wales. With hardly an excep- 
tion He confined His teaching and His miracles to Jews. He 


was not sent, He said, but unto the lost sheep of the house of — 
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2. The 
early 
Church 
begins 
with the 
same limi- 
tation. 
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Israel. It is true that He gave hints of a larger mission, of 
founding a universal kingdom, of becoming in His own person 
the centre of the human race. But the exclusive character of 
His personal ministry stood in sharp contrast to those wider 
hopes and prophecies. He incessantly claimed for His teaching 
that it was the filling out and perfecting of the sacred lessons 
of the lawgivers and prophets of the past. He seemed content 
to identify Himself with Hebrew interests and Hebrew aspira- 
tions. So it was from first to last. He was born into a Jewish 
family, of royal lineage, though in humble circumstances; and 
it was as a Jewish pretender that the Romans nailed Him to 
& CFOss. 

2. The little brotherhood which was formed in Jerusalem 
to carry on His work after His Ascension was as strictly limited 
in the sphere of its efforts as He Himself had been. It was 
composed entirely of Jews, who in no way cut themselves off - 
from the national unity, and who were zealous worshippers in 


_ the national temple. It was a kind of Reformation movement 


A popular 
move- 
ment, 


within the Jewish Church. It sought for converts only among 
Jews, and it probably retained its members for the most part at 
the national centre in the expectation of the speedy return of 
Jesus as the recognised national Messiah, who should break 
the Roman power and rule a conquered world from the throne 
of David in Jerusalem. 

We cannot say how long this lasted: perhaps about five 
years. But we know that during this period—a long one in 
the childhood of a new society—the Apostles and the other 
brethren enjoyed the esteem and good will of all except the 
governing class in Jerusalem, and that their numbers grew 
with astonishing rapidity. The movement was characteristi- 
cally a popular one. While the Sadducaic high-priestly party 
dreaded it, and opposed it when they dared, the leader of the 
Pharisees openly befriended it, and ‘a great multitude of the 
priests’ (who must be distinguished from their aristocratic 
rulers) ‘became obedient to the faith’ (Acts vi 7). This 
statement indicates the high-water mark of the movement in 
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its earliest stage. It shews too that there was as yet no breach fel te 
at all with Judaism, and that the specifically Christian gather- Mage i 
ings for exhortation, prayers and eucharists were not regarded 

as displacing or discrediting the divinely sanctioned sacrificial 
worship of the temple. 

3. But the Apostles had received a wider commission, 3. A crisis 
although hitherto they had strictly adhered to the order of the seed 
Lord’s command by ‘ beginning at Jerusalem.’ A crisis came 
at last. A storm suddenly broke upon their prosperous calm : 

a storm which seemed in a moment to wreck the whole structure 
which they had been building, and to dash their fair hope of 
the national conversion in irretrievable ruin. 

The Jews of Alexandria had been widened by contact with bee es 
Greek philosophy and culture. They had striven to present Pas 
their faith in a dress which would make it less deterrent to '°#¢hné- 
the Gentile mind. If we cannot say for certain that St Stephen 
was an Alexandrian, we know at any rate that he was a repre- 
sentative of the Hellenistic element in the Church at Jerusalem. 

A large study of the Old Testament scriptures had prepared 

him to see in the teaching of Christ a wider purpose than others 

saw. He felt that the Christian Church could not always 

remain shut up within the walls of Jerusalem, or even limited 

to Jewish believers. What he said to suggest innovation and 

to arouse opposition we do not know. We only know that the iia iece 
points on which he was condemned were false charges, not to have. 
unlike some which had been brought against the Lord Himself. yan 

He was accused of disloyalty to Moses and the temple—the 

sacred law and the divine sanctuary. His defence was drawn 

from the very writings which he was charged with discrediting. The politi- 
But it was not heard to the end. He was pleading a cause pera 
already condemned; and the two great political parties were oa 
at one in stamping out the heresy of the universality of 

the Gospel. For it is important to note the change in the 
Pharisaic party. Convinced that after all the new movement 

was fatal to their narrow traditionalism, they and the common 


people, whose accepted leaders they had always been, swung 
I—2 
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round into deadly opposition. The witnesses, who by the law 
must needs cast the first stones at the condemned, threw off their 
upper garments at the feet of a young disciple of Gamaliel. 


Persecu- The murder of St Stephen was followed by a general perse- 
ci gen cution, and in a few days the Apostles were the only Christians 


Church, eft in Jerusalem. We may fairly doubt whether the Church 
which is 28 a whole would have been prepared to sanction St Stephen’s 


Waa line of teaching. Had they been called to pronounce upon it, 
the conse- they might perhaps have censured it as rash and premature, if 
quences of e ; 

the wider not indeed essentially unsound. But they were never asked 


teaching, . : 3 
without. the question. They were at once involved in the consequences 


being of what he had taught, with no opportunity of disclaiming it 
sanction Providence had pushed them forward a step, and there was 
is no possibility of a return. 


4. The 4. Thesscattered believers carried their message with them ; 
eared and they soon found themselves proclaiming it to a widening 


ceres circle of hearers. St Philip preaches to the unorthodox and 


Gentiles. half-heathen Samaritans; later he baptises an Ethiopian, no 

Philip, Jew, though a God-fearmg man. St Peter himself formally 
declares to a Roman centurion at Caesarea that now at length 
he is learning the meaning of the old saying of his Jewish Bible, 
that ‘God is no respecter of persons’. At Antioch a Church 
springs up, which consists largely of Gentile converts. 

bnbibant, But we must go back to Jerusalem to get a sight of the 

the sue- man on whom St Stephen’s prophetic mantle has fallen. He 

Saas. was with him when he was taken up, and a double portion 
of his spirit is to rest upon him. The fiery enthusiasm of the 
persecuting Saul, the most conspicuous disciple of the greatest 
Pharisee of the age, was a terrible proof that Christianity 
had forfeited the esteem and favour of her earliest years in 
Jerusalem. The tide of persecution was stemmed indeed by 
his conversion to the persecuted side: but for some time his 
own life was in constant danger, and he retired into obscurity. 
He came out of his retirement as the Apostle, not of a 
Christianized Judaism, but of St Stephen’s wider Gospel for 
the world. 
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Alike by birth and training he was peculiarly fitted to be His three. 
the champion of such a cause. A Jew, born in a Greek city, Se 
and possessed of the Roman franchise, he was in his own person ater 
the meeting-point of three civilisations. In a unique sense 
he was the heir of all the world’s past. The intense devotion 
of the Hebrew, with his convictions of sin and righteousness 
and judgment to come; the flexible Greek language, ready 
now to interpret the East to the West; the strong Roman 
force of centralisation, which had made wars to cease and had 
bidden the world to be at one:—in each of these great world- 
factors he had, and realised that he had, his portion: each of 
them indeed was a factor in the making of his personality 
and his career. With all that the proudest Jew could boast, 
he had the entry into the larger world of Greek culture, and 
withal a Roman’s interest in the universal empire. He was a 
man to be claimed by a great purpose, if such a purpose 
there were to claim him. His Judaism could never have 
enabled him to enter on the fulness of his inheritance. Chris- 
tianity found him ‘a chosen vessel’, and developed his capacity 
to the utmost. 

The freer atmosphere of the semi-Gentile Church in Antioch oe 
marked out that great commercial centre as a fitting sphere ing-point. 
for his earliest work. From it he was sent on a mission to 
Cyprus and Asia Minor, in the course of which, whilst always 
starting in the Jewish synagogue, he found himself perpetually 
drawn on to preach his larger Gospel to the Gentiles. Thus Coates 
along the line of his route new centres of Gentile Christianity founded. 
were founded,—Churches in which baptism practically took the 
place of circumcision, and Jews and Gentiles were associated 
on equal terms. At Antioch, on his return, the news of this 
was gladly welcomed : ‘a door of faith’ had been opened to the 
Gentiles, and they were pressing into the kingdom of God. 

5. We could hardly have expected that the Christians of ae 
Jerusalem, now again returned to their home, would view the of the 
matter with the same complacency. The sacred city with its Pe 
memories of the past, the solemn ritual of the temple, the holy 


His. dis- 
may was 
natural. 


The ren- 
dering 
‘Christ’ 
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language of the scriptures and the prayers of the synagogue 
all spoke to them of the peculiar privileges and the exceptional 
destiny of the Hebrew people. Was all this to go for nothing ? 
Were outside Gentiles, strangers to the covenant with Moses, 
to rise at a bound to equal heights of privilege with the 
circumcised people of God ? 

We are apt to pass too harsh a judgment on the main body 
of the Jewish believers, because we do not readily understand 
the dismay which filled their minds at the proposed inclusion of 
Gentiles in the Christian society, the nucleus of the Messianic 
kingdom, with no stipulation whatever of conformity to Jewish 
institutions. Day by day, as the Jewish believer went to his 
temple-prayers, it was his proud right to pass the barrier 
which separated Jew from Gentile in the house of God. What 
was this intolerable confusion which was breaking down the 
divinely constituted middle-wall of partition between them ? 
His dearest hope, which the words of Christ had only seemed 
for a moment to defer, was the restoration of the kingdom 
to Israel. What had become of that, if the new society was to 
include the Gentile on the same footing as the Jew? Was not 
Christ emphatically and by His very name the Messiah of the 
Jewish nation? Could any be a good Christian, unless he 
were first a good Jew? 

It is essential to an understanding of St Paul’s special 
mission, and of the whole view of Christianity which he was 


eee led to take during the progress of that mission, that we should 
the Jewish appreciate this problem as it presented itself to the mind of 


‘Messiah’, 


the Jew who had believed in Christ. The very fact that 
throughout the Apostolic writings the Greek translation Xpuorés 
takes the place of the Hebrew ‘ Messiah’ disguises from us the 
deep significance which every mention of the name must have 
had for the Palestinian Christian. The Syriac versions of the 
New Testament, in which the old word naturally comes back 
again, help us to recover this special point of view. How 
strangely—to take a few passages at random!—do these words 


1 y Cor. viii 11, ix 12, xii 247. 
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sound to us: ‘him who is weak, for whom the Messiah died’; 
‘the Gospel of the Messiah’; ‘ye are the body of the Messiah’. 
Yet nothing less than this could St Paul’s words have meant 
to every Jew that heard them. 

Again, St Paul’s own championship of Gentile liberty is St Paul's 
So prominent in his writings, that we are tempted to overlook ortho 
those passages which shew how keenly he himself realised S*™##o- 
the pathos of the situation. A Hebrew of purest Hebrew 
blood, a Pharisee as his father was before him, he saw to his 
bitter sorrow, what every Jewish Christian must have seen, that 
his doctrine of Gentile freedom was erecting a fresh barrier 
against the conversion of the Jewish nation: that the very 
universality of the Gospel was issuing in the self-exclusion of 
the Jew. The mental anguish which he suffered is witnessed 
to by the three great chapters of the Epistle to the Romans 
(ix—xi), in which he struggles towards a solution of the 
problem. ‘A disobedient and gainsaying people’ it is, as the 
prophet had foretold. And yet the gifts and the calling of 
God are never revoked; ‘God hath not cast off His people, 
whom He foreknew’. The future must contain somewhere the 
justification of the present: then, though it cannot be now, 
‘all Israel shall be saved’. It is the largeness of his hope nee 
that steadies him. His work is not for the souls of men So of hope 
much as for the Purpose of God in Christ. The individual peer 
counts but little in comparison. The wider issues are always him. 
before him. Not Jews and Gentiles merely, but Jew and 
Gentile, are the objects of his solicitude. Not the rescue of 
some out of the ruin of all is the hope with which the Gospel 
has inspired him, but the summing up of all persons and all 
things in Christ. 

6. The feeling, then, which rose in the minds of the Chris- 6 The 


tian portion of the Jewish people on hearing of the proposed : ond ite 
indiscriminate admission of Gentiles into the Church of Christ pa 
might have found its expression in the ery,‘ The Jewish Messiah pela 
for the Jews!’ Gentiles might indeed be allowed a place in 


the kingdem of God. The old prophets had foretold as much 


not taken 
by the 
Apostles, 


The con- 
flict at 
Antioch, 


The con- 
ference at 
Jerusa- 
lem. 
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danger 
averted 
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moment 
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as this. Nor was it contrary to the established practice of 
later Judaism, after it had been forced into contact with the 
Greek world. The Gentile who submitted to circumcision and 
other recognised conditions might share the privileges of the 
chosen people. But admission on any lower terms amounted 
to a revolution; the very proposition was a revolt against 
divinely sanctioned institutions. 

We are not to suppose that the Apostles themselves, or 
even the majority of the Jewish believers, took so extreme 
a view: the conference at Jerusalem is a proof that they did 
not. But even they may well have been perplexed at the 
swiftness with which a change was coming over the whole face 
of the movement in consequence of St Paul’s missionary action: 
and they must have perceived that this change would be 
deeply obnoxious in particular to those earnest Pharisees whom 
they had led to believe in Jesus as the nation’s Messiah. 

Some of the more ardent of these found their way to 
Antioch, where they proclaimed to the Gentile believers: ‘ Ex- 
cept ye be circumcised after the custom of Moses, ye cannot 
be saved’. Happily St Paul was there to champion the Gentile 
cause. We need but sketch the main features of the struggle 
that ensued. 

A conference with the Apostles and Elders in Jerusalem 
was the first step. Here after much discussion St Peter rises 
and recalls the occasion on which he himself had been divinely 
guided to action like St Paul's. Then comes the narrative of 
facts from the missionaries themselves. Finally St James 


formulates the decision which is reached, ‘to lay on them 


no other burden’ than certain simple precepts, which must of 
necessity be observed if there were to be any fellowship at all 
between Jewish and Gentile believers. 

So the first battle was fought and won. The Divine 
attestation given to St Paul’s work among the Gentiles was a 
proof that God had opened to them also the door of faith, 
They were pressing in: who could withstand God by trying to 
shut the door? But when the novelty of the wonder wore 
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away, the old questionings revived, and it seemed as though 
the Church must be split into two divisions—Jewish and 
Gentile Christians. 

To St Paul’s view such a partition was fatal to the very Two con- 
mission of Christianity, which was to be the healer of the bah 
world’s divisions. The best years of his life were accordingly 
devoted to reconciliation. Two great epistles witness to this 
endeavour: the Epistle to the Galatians, in which he mightily 
defends Gentile liberty; and the Epistle to the Romans, in 
which, writing to the central city of the world, the seat of its 
empire and the symbol of its outward unity, he holds an even 
balance between Jew and Gentile, and claims them both as 
necessary to the Purpose of God. 

One practical method of reconciliation was much in his Gentile 


thoughts. Poverty had oppressed the believers in Judaea. Here rage 


Jewish 


was a rare chance for Gentile liberality to shew that St Paul 
poverty. 


was right in saying that Jew and Gentile were one man in 
Christ. Hence the stress which he laid on the collection of 
alms, ‘the ministry unto the saints’ (2 Cor.ix 1). The alms 
collected, he himself must journey to Jerusalem to present them 
in person. He knows that he does so at the risk of his life: 
but if he dies, he dies in the cause for which he has lived. His 
one anxiety is lest by any means his mission to Jerusalem 
should fail of its end; and he bids the Roman Christians 
wrestle in prayer, not only that his life may be spared, but also 
that ‘the ministry which he has for Jerusalem’, or, to use an 
earlier phrase, ‘the offering of the Gentiles’, may be ‘acceptable 
to the saints’ (Rom. xv 16, 31). 

His journey was successful from this point of view; but it St Paul’s 
led to an attack upon him by the unbelieving Jews, and a long ais : 
imprisonment in Caesarea followed. Yet even this, disastrous ment 
as it seemed, furthered the cause of peace and unity within 
the Christian Church. St Paul was removed from the scene of 
conflict. Bitter feelings against his person naturally subsided 
when he was in prison for his Master’s sake. His teachings 
and his letters gained in importance and authority. Before he 


1 


close the 
contro- 
versy. 


4. The 
occasion 
of the 
Epistle 
to the 
Ephe- 
sians. 


A non- 
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the issue 
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was taken to his trial at Rome the controversy was practically 
dead. Gentile liberty had cost him his freedom, but it was an 
accomplished fact. He was ‘the prisoner of Jesus Christ on 
behalf of the Gentiles’; but his cause had triumphed, and the 
equal position of privilege of the Gentile converts was never 
again to be seriously challenged. 


7. Thus St Paul had been strangely brought to the place 
where he had so often longed to find himself. At last he was 
in Rome: a prisoner indeed, but free to teach and free to 
write. And from his seclusion came three epistles—to the 
Philippians, to the Colossians, and ‘to the Ephesians’. 

The circumcision question was dead. Other questions were 
being raised; and to these the Epistle to the Colossians in 
particular is controversially addressed. This done, his mind is 
free for one supreme exposition, non-controversial, positive, 
fundamental, of the great doctrine of his lfe—that doctrine 
into which he had been advancing year by year under the 
discipline of his unique circumstances—the doctrine of the 
unity of mankind in Christ and of the purpose of God for the 
world through the Church. 

The foregoing sketch has enabled us in some measure to 
see how St Paul was specially trained by the providence that 
ruled his life to be the exponent of a teaching which transcends 
all other declarations of the purpose of God for man. The best 
years of his Apostolic labour had been expended in the effort to 
preserve in unity the two conflicting elements of the Christian 
Church, And now, when signal success has crowned his 
labours, we find him in confinement at the great centre of the 
world’s activity writing to expound to the Gentile Christians of 
Asia Minor what is his final conception of the meaning and 
aim of the Christian revelation, He is a prisoner indeed, but 
not in a dungeon: he is in his own hired lodging. He is not 
crushed by bodily suffering. He can think and teach and 
write. Only he cannot go away. At Rome he is on a kind of 
watch-tower, like a lonely sentinel with a wide field of view 
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but forced to abide at his post. His mind is free, and ranges 
over the world—past, present and future. With a large liberty 
of thought he commences his great argument ‘before the 
foundation of the world’, and carries it on to ‘the fulness of the 
times’, embracing in its compass ‘all things in heaven and on 
the earth’, 

8. If the writer’s history and circumstances help us to 8. The 
understand the meaning of his epistle, so too will a con- Sie 
sideration of the readers for whom it was intended. But here “Pte: 
we meet with a difficulty at the very outset. The words ‘in Omission 
Ephesus’ (i 1) are absent from some of our oldest and best ene 
MSS., and several of the Greek Fathers make it clear that they Ephesus’. 
did not find them in all copies. Indeed it is almost certain 
that they do not come from St Paul himself’. 

There are good reasons for believing that the epistle was A circular 
intended as a circular letter, an encyclical, to go the round of ee 
many Churches in Asia Minor. We have parallels to this in 
1 St Peter and the Apocalypse, in both of which however the 
Churches in question are mentioned by their names. 

The capital of the Roman province of Asia was Ephesus. Naturally 
To Ephesus such a letter would naturally go first of all: and een 
when in later times a title was sought for it, to correspond PPhesus. 
with the titles of other epistles, no name would offer itself so 
readily and so reasonably as the name of Ephesus. eee Ae its 
the title ‘TO THE EPHESIANS’ was prefixed to it. And if, a 
seems not improbable, the opening sentence contained a space 
into which the name of each Church in turn might be read— 

‘to the saints which are * * * and the faithful in Christ 
Jesus’—it was certain that in many copies the words ‘in 
Ephesus’ would come to be filled in. 

The internal evidence of the epistle itself is in harmony The 
with the view that it was not specially intended for the Ephe- oe 
‘sian Church. For in more than one place the Apostle appears Pa ae 
to be writing to Christians whom he has never seen, of whose St Paul. 
faith he knew only by report, and who in turn knew of his 


1 See the detached note on év Hdpécw. 
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teachings only through the medium of his disciples (i 15, ui 2, 
iv 21). 

Moreover the encyclical nature of the epistle removes what 
would otherwise be a most serious objection to its authenticity. 
If we read the notices of St Paul’s relations with Ephesus, as 
they are given by St Luke in the Acts, we observe that for a 
long while he appears to have been specially checked in his 
efforts to reach and to settle in that important centre. At one 
time ‘he was forbidden by the Holy Ghost to preach the word 
in Asia’ (xvi 6). Other work must take precedence. Not 
only were the Galatian Churches founded first, but also the 
European Churches—Philippi, Thessalonica, Corinth. Then 
on his way back from Corinth he touches at the city of his 
desire, but only to hurry away, though with a promise to 
return, if God so will (xviii 21). At last he comes to remain, 
and he makes it a centre, so that ‘all they which dwelt in 
Asia heard the word of the Lord’ (xix 10). As he tells the 
Ephesian elders at Miletus, when he believes that he is saying 
his last words to them, ‘ For three years night and day I ceased . 
not to warn every one of you with tears’ (xx 31). . 

To judge by the other letters of St Paul, we should expect 
to find a letter to the Ephesians unusually full of personal 
details, reminiscences of his long labours, warnings as to special 
dangers, kindly greetings to individuals by name. We are 
struck by the very opposite of all this. No epistle is so general, 
so little addressed to the peculiar needs of one Church more 
than another. As for personal references and greetings, there 
are none. Even Timothy’s name is not joined with St Paul’s 
at the outset, as it is in the Epistle to the Colossians, written 
at the same time and carried by the same messenger: not one 
proper name is found in the rest of the epistle, except that of 
Tychicus its bearer. ‘Peace to the brethren’, is its close; ‘grace 
be with all that love our Lord’, 

The apparent inconsistency disappears the moment we strike 
out the words ‘in Ephesus’. No one Church is addressed: the 
letter will go the round of the Churches with the broad lessons 
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which all alike need: Tychicus will read in the name from this is a 
place to place, will explain St Paul’s own circumstances, and ee 
will convey by word of mouth his messages to individuals. 

Thus the local and occasional element is eliminated: and The elimi- 
in this we seem to have a further explanation of that wider Tes Tee 
view of the Church and the world, which we have in part es 
accounted for already by the consideration of the stage in ® Wider 
the Apostle’s career to which this epistle belongs, and by the 


special significance of his central position in Rome. 


The following is an analysis of the epistle: Analysis. 

11,2. Opening salutation. 

i3—14. A Doxology, expanded into 

(a) a description of the Mystery of God’s will: election 
(4), adoption (5), redemption (7), wisdom (8), 
consummation (10); 

(6) a statement that Jew and Gentile alike are the 
portion of God (11—14). 

i 15—ii 10. A Prayer for Wisdom, expanded into a descrip- 
tion of God’s power, as shewn 

(a) in raising and exalting Christ (19—23), 

(6) in raising and exalting us in Christ, whether 
Gentiles or Jews (ii 1—1rO0). 

ii r¢>—22. The Gentile was an alien (11, 12); but is now 
one man with the Jew (13—18); a fellow-citizen (19), 
and part of God’s house (20—22). : 

iii r—13. Return to the Prayer for Wisdom ; but first 

(a) a fresh description of the Mystery (2—6), 

(6) and of St Paul’s relation to its proclamation (7—13). 

iii 14—21. The Prayer in full (14—19), with a Doxology 
(20, 21). 

iv 1—16. God’s calling involves a unity of life (1—6), 
to which diversity of gifts is intended to lead (7—14)— 
the unity in diversity of the Body (15, 16). 

_iv 17—24. The old life contrasted with the new. 
iv 25—v 5. Precepts of the new life. 

vy 6—21. The old darkness and folly: the new light and 

wisdom. 
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v 22—vig. Duties interpreted by relation to Christ : 
wives and husbands (22—33); 
children and parents (vi 1—4) ; 
slaves and masters (5—9). 

vi 1o—20. The spiritual warrior clad in God’s armour. 


vi 21—24. Closing words. 


The topic of the Epistle to the Ephesians is of pre-eminent 
interest in the present day. At no former period has there 
been so widespread a recognition in all departments of human 
life of the need of combination and cooperation: and never, 
perhaps, has more anxious thought been expended on the 
problem of the ultimate destiny of mankind. Whilst it is true 
that everywhere and always questions have been asked about 
the future, yet it is not too much to say that we, who have 
begun to feel after the truth of a corporate life as higher than 
an individual life, are more eager than any past generation has 
been to learn, and perhaps are more capable of learning, what 
is the goal for which Man as a whole is making, or, in other 
words, what is God’s Purpose for the Human Race. 

Among the perpetual marvels of the Apostolic writings is 
the fact that they contain answers to enquiries which have 
long waited to be made: that, while the form of the written 
record remains the same for all ages, its interpretation 
grows in clearness as each age asks its own questions in its 
own way. 


EXPOSITION 


OF THE 


EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


WE SPEAK THE WISDOM OF GOD IN A MYSTERY, 
THE WISDOM THAT HATH BEEN HIDDEN, 
WHICH GOD FOREORDAINED BEFORE THE WORLD 

“ UNTO OUR GLORY. 


One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves. 


[TO THE EPHESIANS] — 


pr an apostle of Christ Jesus by the will of God, to the i 1, 2 

saints which are [at Ephesus] and the faithful in Christ 
Jesus: *Grace to you and peace from God our Father and the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


The two points which distinguish this salutation have been 
noticed already in the Introduction. No other name is joined with 
St Paul’s, although the salutation of the Epistle to the Colossians, 
written at the same time, links with him ‘Timothy the brother’. 
No one Church is addressed, but a blank is left, that each Church 
in turn may find its own name inserted by the Apostle’s messenger. 
Paul the Apostle, and no other with him, addresses himself not to 
the requirements of a single community of Christians, but to a 
universal need—the need of a larger knowledge of the purposes 
of God. 


3 BLESSED be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, i 3-14 
who hath blessed us with all spiritual blessing in the heavenly 
places in Christ : * according as He hath chosen us in Him before 
the foundation of the world, that we should be holy and 
blameless before Him in love; ‘having foreordained us to the 
copie of sons through Jesus Christ unto Himself, according 
to the good pleasure of His will, °to the praise of the glory 
of His grace, which He hath freely bestowed on us in the 
Beloved; 7in whom we have redemption through His blood, the 
forgiveness of trespasses, according to the riches of His grace, 
® which He hath made to abound toward us in all wisdom and 
prudence, ° having made known unto us the mystery of His will, 
according to His good pleasure-which He hath purposed in 
Him, *’for dispensation in the fulness of the times, to gather 
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up in one all things in Christ, both which are in the heavens 
and which are on earth; in Him, *in whom also we have been 
chosen as God’s portion, having been foreordained according to 
the purpose of Him who worketh all things according to the 
counsel of His will, “that we should be to the praise of His 
glory, who have been the first to hope in Christ; “in whom ye 
also, having heard the word of the truth, the gospel of your 
salvation,—in whom also having believed, ye have been sealed 
with the holy Spirit of promise, “which is the earnest of our 
inheritance, unto the redemption of God’s own possession, to 
the praise of His glory. 


From the outset the elimination of the personal element seems 
to affect the composition. Compare the introductory words of some 
of the epistles : 


1 Thess. ‘We thank God always concerning you all...’ 

2 Thess. ‘We are bound to thank God always for you..."’ 
Gal. ‘I marvel that ye are so soon changing...’ 

Col. ‘We thank God always concerning you...’ 


Here, however, no personal consideration enters. His great 
theme possesses him at’ once: ‘ Blessed be God...who hath blessed 
us’. The customary note of thanksgiving and prayer is indeed 
sounded (vv. 15 f.), but not until the great doxology has run its full 
course. 

There is one parallel to this opening. The Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians was written in a moment of relief from intense 
strain. The Apostle had been anxiously waiting to learn the effect 
of his former letter. At length good news reaches him: ‘God’ 
as he says later on, ‘which comforteth them that are low sone 
forted us by the coming of Titus’. In the full joy of his hea he 
begins his epistle with a burst of thanksgiving to the Divine 
Consoler: ‘Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Father of mercies and God of all comfort, who com- 
forteth us in all our trouble, that we may be able to comfort them 
that are in any trouble, by means of the comfort with which 
we ourselves are comforted of God’. 

The blessing there ascribed to God is for a particular mercy: 
‘ Blessed be God...who comforteth us’. But here no special cor 
in his mind. The supreme mercy of God to man fills his thoughts: 
‘ Blessed be God...who hath blessed us’. “i 
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The twelve verses which follow baffle our analysis. . They are a vv. 3—14 
kaleidoscope of dazzling lights and shifting colours: at first we fail 
to find a trace of order or method. They are like the preliminary 
flight of the eagle, rising and wheeling round, as though for a 
while uncertain what direction in his boundless freedom he shall 
take. So the Apostle’s thought lifts itself beyond the limits of 
time and above the material conceptions that confine ordinary men, 
and ranges this way and that in a region of spirit, a heavenly 
sphere, with no course as yet marked out, merely exulting in the 
attributes and purposes of God. 

At first we marvel at the wealth of his language: but soon we 
discover, by the very repetition of the phrases which have arrested 
us, the poverty of all language when it comes to deal with such 
topics as he has chosen. He seems to be swept along by his theme, 
hardly knowing whither it is taking him. He begins with God,— 
the blessing which comes from God to men, the eternity of His 
purpose of good, the glory of its consummation. But he cannot 
order his conceptions, or close his sentences. One thought presses 
haré upon another, and will not be refused. And so this great 
doxology runs on and on: ‘in whom...in Him...in Him, in whom... 
in whom...in whom...’ 

But as we read it again and again we begin to perceive certain 
great words recurring and revolving round a central point : 


‘The will’ of God: wv. 5, 9, 11. 
‘To the praise of His glory’: vv. 6, 12, 14. 
‘In Christ’: vv. 3, 4, 6,7, 9, 10 bis, 11, 12, 13 brs. 


The’ will of God working itself out to some glorious issue in 
Christ—that is his theme. A single phrase of the ninth verse sums 
it up: it is ‘the mystery of His will’. 


In proceeding to examine the passage clause by clause we shall 
not here dwell on individual expressions, except in so far as their 
discussion is indispensable for the understanding of the main 
drift of the epistle. But at the outset there are certain words and 
phrases which challenge attention; and our hope of grasping the 
Apostle’s meaning depends upon our gaining a true conception 
of the standpoint which they imply. They must accordingly be 
treated with what might otherwise seem a disproportionate fulness. 

The third verse contains three such phrases. The first is: ‘with i3 
all spiritual blessing’. It has been suggested that the Apostle 
inserts the epithet ‘spiritual’ because the mention of two Persons 
of the Blessed Trinity naturally leads him to introduce a reference 
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to the third. Accordingly we are asked to render the words: 
‘every blessing of the Spirit’. 

But a little consideration will shew that the epithet marks an 
important contrast. The blessing of God promised in the Old 
Testament was primarily a material prosperity. Hence in some of 
its noblest literature the Hebrew mind struggled so ineffectually 
with the problem presented by the affliction of the righteous and 
the prosperity of the wicked. In the Book of Genesis the words 
‘in blessing I will bless thee’ are interpreted by ‘in multiplying I 
will multiply thy seed as the stars of the heaven’. In Deuteronomy 
the blessing of God is expressed by the familiar words: ‘ Blessed 
shalt thou be in the city, and blessed shalt thou be in the field ... 
Blessed shall be thy basket and thy store’. 

The blessing of the New Covenant is in another region: the 
region not of the body, but of the spirit. It is ‘spiritual blessing’, 
not carnal, temporal blessing. The reference then is not primarily 
to the Holy Spirit, though ‘spiritual blessing’ cannot be thought 
of apart from Him. The adjective occurs again in the phrase 
‘spiritual songs’: and also in the remarkable passage: ‘our wrest- 
ling is...against the spiritual (things) of wickedness in the heavenly 
(places)’. It is confirmatory of this view that in the latter passage 
it occurs in close connexion.with the difficult phrase which we must 
next discuss. 


The expression ‘in the heavenly (places)’ occurs five times in this 
epistle (i 3, 20; 1163 ili 10; vi 12), and is found nowhere else. 
The adjective (érovpdyios) is not new: we find it in Homer and 
Plato, as well as in the New Testament, including other epistles of 
St Paul. The nearest parallel is in an earlier letter of the same 
Roman captivity : ‘every knee shall bow of things in heaven and 
things on earth and things under the earth’. 

It might be rendered ‘among the heavenly things’, or ‘in the 
heavenly places’: or, to use a more modern term, ‘in the heavenly 
sphere’. It is a region of ideas, rather than a locality, which is 
suggested by the vagueness of the expression. To understand what 
it meant to St Paul’s mind we must look at the contexts in which 
he uses it. 

Leaving the present passage to the last, we begin with i 20: after 
the Resurrection God ‘seated Christ at His right hand in the heavenly 
sphere, above every principality and authority and power and 
dominion, and every name that is named not only in this world but 
also in that which is to come’. Thus ‘the heavenly sphere’ is 
regarded as the sphere of all the ruling forces of the universe. The 
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highest place therein is described in Old Testament language as Ps. cx 1 
‘God’s right hand’, There Christ is seated above all conceivable rivals. 

We are not told whether the powers here spoken of are powers of 

good or powers of evil. The Psalm might suggest that the latter 

are at least included: ‘Sit Thou at My right hand, until I make 

Thine enemies Thy footstool’, But St Paul’s point is, as in 

Phil. ii 10, simply the supremacy of Christ over all other powers. 

In ii 6 we have the surprising statement that the position of 
Christ in this respect is also ours in Him. ‘He raised us together 
and seated us together im the heavenly sphere in Christ Jesus ; that 
He might display in the ages that are coming the surpassing riches 
of His grace in kindness toward us in Christ Jesus’. 

In iii 10 we read: ‘that there might now be made known to the 
principalities and powers in the heavenly sphere by means of the 
Church the very-varied wisdom of God’. St Paul is here speaking 
of his special mission to the Gentiles as belonging to the great 
mystery or secret of God’s dealings throughout the ages: there are 
powers in the heavenly sphere who are learning the purpose of God 
through the history of the Church. 

The last passage is perhaps the most remarkable: ‘We have not vi 12 
to wrestle against blood and flesh, but against the principalities, 
against the powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this 
world, against the spiritual (hosts) of wickedness in the heavenly 
sphere’. Our foe, to meet whom we need the very ‘armour of 
God’, is no material foe: it is a spiritual foe, a foe who 
attacks and must be fought ‘in the heavenly sphere’. We are 
reminded of Satan standing among the sons of God and accusing Job i6 
Job. We are reminded again of the scene in the Apocalypse: 
‘there was war in heaven, Michael and his angels, to fight against Apoc, xii 7 
the dragon : and the dragon fought, and his angels’. 

We now return to our passage: ‘ Blessed be God... who hathi3_ 
_ blessed us with all spiritual blessing in the heavenly sphere’. 

The heavenly sphere, then, is the sphere of spiritual activities : 
that immaterial region, the ‘unseen universe’, which lies behind the 
world of sense. In it great forces are at work: forces which are con- 
ceived of as having an order and constitution of their own ; as having 
in part transgressed against that order, and so having become dis- 
ordered : forces which in part are opposed to us and wrestle against 
us: forces, again, which take an intelligent interest in the purpose 
of God with His world, and for which the story of man is an 
object-lesson in the many-sided wisdom of God: forces, over all of 
which, be they evil or be they good, Christ is enthroned, and we in 
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We may call to our aid one other passage to illustrate all this. 
‘The things in the heavens’, as well as ‘the things on earth’, are 
to be summed up—to be gathered up in one—in the Christ 
(i 10). Or, as the parallel passage, Col. i 20, puts it: ‘It pleased 
God to reconcile all things through Christ unto Himself, setting 
them at peace by the blood of the cross, whether they be the things 
on earth or the things in the heavens’. That is as much as to say, 
‘The things in the heavens’ were out of gear, as well as ‘the things 
on earth’, And go St Paul’s Gospel widens out into a Gospel of the 
Universe: the heavens as well as the earth are in some mysterious 
manner brought within its scope. 

It is important that we should understand this point of view. 
‘Heaven’ to us has come to mean a future state of perfect bliss. 
But, to St Paul’s mind, ‘in the heavenly sphere’ the very same 
struggle is going’ on which vexes us on earth. Only with this 
difference ; there Christ is already enthroned, and we by representa- 
tion are enthroned with Him. 

In other. words, St Paul warns us from the beginning that he 
takes a supra-sensual view of human life. He cannot rest in the 
‘things seen’: they are not the eternal, the real things: they are 
but things as they seem, not things as they are: they are things 


2 Cor. iv18 ‘for a time’ (zpdcKaipa), not things ‘for ever’ (aiwva). 


The third important phrase which meets us on the threshold of 
the epistle is the phrase ‘in Christ’. It is characteristically Pauline. 
It is not, of course, confined to this epistle, but it is specially 
frequent here. 

A word must first of all be said as to the two forms in which 
St Paul uses the name ‘Christ’. It is found sometimes with and 
sometimes without the definite article. The distinction which is 
thus introduced cannot always be pressed: but, speaking generally, 
we may say that in the first case we have a title, in the second a 
proper name: in other words, the first form lays emphasis on the 
Office held, the second on the Person who holds it. | 

In the present passage, in speaking of the blessing wherewith 
God has blessed us, St Paul points to Christ as the Person in whom 
we have that blessing—‘in Christ’. Below, in speaking more 
broadly of the purpose of God for the universe, he lays the stress 
upon the Office of the Messiah—‘to gather up in one all things in 
the Christ’. But it is possible that in many cases the choice be- 
tween the two forms was determined simply by the consideration of 
euphony. 

The Messiah was the hope of the Jewish nation. Their expecta- 
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tion for the future was summed up in Him. He was the Chosen, 
the Beloved, the Anointed of God; the ideal King in whom the 
nation’s destiny was to be fulfilled. 

The Life and Death of Jesus were in strange contrast to the 
general Messianic expectation. The Resurrection and Ascension 
restored the failing hope of His immediate followers, and at the 
same time helped to translate it to a more spiritual region. They 
revealed the earthly Jesus as the heavenly Christ. 

To St Paul ‘Jesus’ was preeminently ‘the Christ’. Very rarely 
does he use the name ‘Jesus’ without linking it with the name or 
the title ‘Christ’: perhaps, indeed, only where some special reference 
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is intended to the earthly Life. So, for example, he speaks of ‘the 2Cor.iv1o 


dying of Jesus’: and, in contrasting the earthly humiliation with 


the heavenly exaltation which followed it, he says: ‘that in the Phil.iizof. 


name of Jesus every knee should bow,...and every tongue confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lorn’. 

If the primary thought of the Messiah is a hope for the Jewish 
people, St Paul’s Gospel further proclaims Him to be the hope of 
the world of men, the hope even of the entire universe. That the 
Christ was the Christ of the Gentile, as well as of the Jew, was the 


special message which he had been called to announce—‘to bring as iii 8 


a gospel to the Gentiles the unexplorable wealth of the Christ’. 
This was the mystery, or secret of God, long hidden, now revealed : 


as he says to the Colossians: ‘God willed to make known what is Col. i 27 


the wealth of the glory of this mystery among the Gentiles ; which 
is Christ in you’—you Gentiles—‘ the hope of glory’. 

That ‘the Christ’ to so large an extent takes the place of ‘Jesus’ 
in St Paul’s thought is highly significant, and explains much that 
seems to call for explanation. It explains the fact that St Paul 
dwells so little on the earthly Life and the spoken Words of the 
Lord. He cannot have been ignorant of or indifferent to the great 
story which for us is recorded in the Gospels. Yet he scarcely 
touches any part of it, save the facts that Jesus was crucified, that 
He died and was buried, that He rose and ascended Of the 
miracles which He wrought we hear nothing; of the miracle which 
attended His birth into the world we hear nothing. Of the struggles 
with the Pharisees, of the training of the Twelve, of the discourses 
to them and to the multitudes, he tells us nothing. It is a solitary 
exception when, as it were incidentally, he is led by a particular 
necessity to relate the institution of the Eucharist. 

It cannot have been that these things were of small moment in 
his eyes. He must have known at least most of them, and have 
valued them. But he had a message peculiarly his own: and that 
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message dealt not with the earthly Jesus, so much as with the 
heavenly Christ. ‘In the heavenly sphere’ his message lies. ‘Hence- 


2 Cor. v 16 forth’, he says, ‘know we no man after the flesh: yea, if we have 
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known Christ after the flesh, yet now henceforth know we Him (so) 
no more’. The Death, the Resurrection, the Ascension—these are 
to him the important moments of the life of Christ; they are the 
ladder that leads upwards from ‘Christ after the flesh’ to ‘ Christ 
in the heavenly sphere’—the exalted, the glorified, the reigning 
Christ ; the Christ yet to be manifested as the consummation of the 
purpose of God. And if St Paul looked beyond the earthly life of 
the Lord in one direction, he looked beyond it also in another. To 
his thought ‘the Christ’ does not begin with the historical ‘Jesus’. 
The Christ is eternal in the past as well as in the future. The 
earthly life of Jesus is a kind of middle point, a stage of humiliation 
for a time. ‘Being rich, He became poor’; ‘being in the form of 
God...He humbled Himself, taking the form of a servant, coming 
to be in the likeness of men’. That stage of humiliation is past: 
‘God hath highly exalted Him’: we fix our gaze now on ‘Jesus 
Christ’ ascended and enthroned. 

We may not, indeed, think that ‘Jesus’ and ‘the Christ’ can 
ever in any way be separated: St Paul’s frequent combination of 
the two names is a witness against such a separation. Yet there 
are two aspects: and it is the heavenly aspect that predominates in 
the thought of St Paul. 

It is instructive in this connexion to compare the narrative of 
St Paul’s conversion with the account that immediately follows of 
his first preaching. It was ‘Jesus’ who appeared to him in the 
way: ‘Who art thou, Lord?...I am Jesus’. He had always looked 
for the Messiah: he was to be taught that in Jesus the Messiah 
had come. The lesson was learned; and we read: ‘Saul waxed 
strong the more, and confounded the Jews that dwelt in Damascus, 
proving that this was the Christ’, He had seen Jesus, risen and 
exalted : he knew Him henceforth as the Christ. 

We observe, then, that the conception which the phrase ‘in 
Christ’ implies belongs to the same supra-sensual region of ideas to 
which the two preceding phrases testify. The mystical union or 
identification which it asserts is asserted as a relation, not to 
‘Jesus ’—the name more distinctive of the earthly Life—but to ‘the 
Christ ’ as risen and exalted. 

The significance of the relation to Christ, as indicated by the 
preposition ‘im’, and the issues of that relation, are matters on 
which light will be thrown as we proceed with the study of the 
epistle. But it is important to note at the outset how much is 
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summed up in this brief phrase, and how prominent a position it 
holds in St Paul’s thought. 

In Christ, the eternal Christ, who suffered, rose, ascended, who 
is seated now at God’s right hand supreme over all the forces of the 
universe : in Christ, in the heavenly sphere wherein He now abides, 
in the region of spiritual activities, all spiritual blessing is ours: in 
Christ God has blessed us; blessed be God. 


In the verses which follow (4—14) we have an amplification of 
the thoughts of v. 3, and especially of the phrase ‘in Christ’. This 
amplification is introduced by the words ‘according as’. 

And first St Paul declares that the blessing wherewith God hath 
blessed us is no new departure in the Divine counsels. It is in 
harmony with an eternal design which has marked us out as the 


recipients of this blessing: ‘according as He hath chosen us in Him i 


before the foundation of the world’. 

‘ He hath chosen us’ or ‘elected us’. Election is a term which 
suggests at once so much of controversy, that it may be well to lay 
emphasis on its primary sense by substituting, for the moment, a 
word of the same meaning, but less trammelled by associations— 
the word ‘selection’. 

The thought that God in His dealings with men proceeds by the 
method of selection was not new to St Paul. The whole of the 
Old Testament was an aflirmation of this principle. He himself 
from his earliest days had learned to cherish as his proudest posses- 
sion the fact that he was included in the Divine Selection. He 
was a member of the People whom God had in Abraham selected 
for peculiar blessing. 

The Divine Selection of the Hebrew People to hold a privileged 
position, their ready recognition of that position and their selfish 
abuse of it, the persistent assertion of it by the Prophets as the 
ground of national amendment—this is the very theme of the Old 
Testament scriptures. It is on account of this, above all, that the 
Christian Vhurch can never afford to part with them. Only as we 
hold the Old Testament in our hands can we hope to interpret the 
New Testament, and especially the writings of St Paul. Only the 
history of the ancient Israel can teach us the meaning of the new 
‘Tsrael of God’. 

No new departure in principle was made by Christianity, Its 
very name of the New Covenant declares that God’s method is still 
the same. Only the application of it has been extended: the area 
of selection has been enlarged. A new People has been founded, a 
People not limited by geographical or by racial boundaries: but 
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still a People, a Selected People—even as to-day we teach the 
Christian child to say: ‘The Holy Ghost, which sanctifieth me and 
all the Elect People of God’. 

God, then, says St Paul, selected us to be the recipients of the 
distinctive spiritual blessing of the New Covenant. It is in accord- 
ance with this Selection that He has blessed us. 

The Selection was made ‘in Christ before the foundation of 
the world’. That is to say, in eternity it is not new; though in 
time it appears as new. In time it appears as later than the 
Selection of the Hebrew People, and as an extension and develop- 
ment of that Selection. But it is an eternal Selection, indepen- 
dent of time; or, as St Paul puts it, ‘before the foundation of the 
world’. 

Here we must ask: Whom does St Paul regard as the objects 
of the Divine Selection? He says: ‘Blessed be God...who hath 
blessed us...according as He hath selected us...before the foundation 
of the world’. What does he mean by the word ‘us’? 

The natural and obvious interpretation is that he means to 
include at least himself and those to whom he writes. He has 
spoken so far of no others. Later on he will distinguish two great 
classes, both included in the Selection, of whom he has certain 
special things to say. But at present he has no division or dis- 
tinction. He may mean to include more: he can scarcely mean to 
include less than himself and the readers whom he addresses. 

It has been said that in the word ‘us’ we have ‘the language 
of charity’, which includes certain individuals whom a stricter use 
of terms would have excluded. That is to say, not all the members 
of all the Churches to whom the letter was to go were in fact 
included in the Divine Selection. 

To this we may reply: (1) Nowhere in the epistle does St Paul 
suggest that any individual among those whom he addresses either 
is or may be excluded from this Selection. 

(2) Unworthy individuals there undoubtedly were: but his 
appeal to them is based on the very fact of their Selection by God : 
‘IT beseech you, that ye walk worthy of the calling wherewith ye 
have been called’. 

The Old Testament helps us again here. Among the Selected 
People were many unworthy individuals. This unworthiness did 
not exclude them from the Divine Selection. On the contrary, the 
Prophets made their privileged position the ground of an appeal to 
them. 

Moreover, just as the Prophets looked more to the whole than 
to the parts, so St Paul is dominated by the thought of the whole, 
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and of God’s purpose with the whole. It is a new Israel that 
Christ has founded—a People of privilege. We are apt so far to 
forget this, as to regard St Paul mainly as the Apostle of individu- 
ality. But in the destiny of the individual as an individual he shews 
strangely little interest—strangely, I say, in comparison with the 
prevailing thought of later times; though not strangely, in the 
light of his own past history as a member of a Selected People. 

We take it, then, that by the word ‘us’ St Paul means to 
include all those Christians to whom he intended his letter to come. 
It is reasonable to suppose further that he would have allowed his 
language to cover all members of the Christian Church every- 
where. 

The one doubt which may fairly be raised is whether the later 
phrase of v. 12, ‘we who have been the first to hope in Christ’, 
should be taken as limiting the meaning of ‘us’ in the earlier 
verses. This phrase we must discuss presently: but meanwhile it is 
enough to point out that the parallel passage in the Epistle to the 
Colossians, where some of the same statements are made (compare 
especially Eph. i 6, 7 with Col. i 13, 14) has no such limitation, 
and quite clearly includes the Gentiles to whom he was writing. 
We may therefore believe that here too the Gentile Christians are 
included, up to the point at which the Apostle definitely makes 
statements specially belonging to the Christian Jew. 

The aim of the Divine Selection is plainly stated in the words, 


‘that we should be holy and blameless before Him in love’. Thei 


phrase ‘in love’ must be joined with the preceding words, not with 
those that follow ; although the latter collocation has some ancient 
interpreters in its favour. For (1) the same phrase occurs five 
times more in the epistle (iii 17, iv 2, 15, 16, v 2), and always in 
the sense of the Christian virtue of love—not of the Divine love 
towards man: and (2) here it stands as the climax of the Divine 
intention. Love is the response for which the Divine grace looks ; 
and the proof that it is not bestowed in vain. On our side the 
result aimed at is ‘love’: just as on God’s side it is ‘the praise of 
the glory of His grace’. 


‘Having fore-ordained us unto the adoption of sons through i 5 


Jesus Christ unto Himself’. The sonship of Man to God is implied, 
but not expressed, in the Old Testament. In the light of the later 
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revelation it is seen to be involved in the creation of Man in the Gen.i26f. 
Divine image, by which a relationship is established to which appeal Gen. ix 6 ‘ 
can be made even after the Fall. In a more special sense God is a Jer, xxxig 
Father to Israel, and Israel is the son of God. But sonship in the Ex. iv 22 
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completest sense could not be proclaimed before the manifestation 
of the Divine Son in the flesh. He is at once the ideal Man and 
the Image of God. In Him the sonship of Man to God finds its 
realisation. Those who have been ‘selected in Him’ are possessed 
of this sonship, not as of natural right, but as by adoption. Hence 
‘the adoption of sons’ is the distinctive privilege of the New 
Covenant in Christ. 

The doctrine of Adoption is not antagonistic to the doctrine of 
the universal sonship of Man to God. It is on the contrary in the 
closest relation to it. It is the Divine method of its actualisation. 
The sonship of creation is through Christ, no less truly than the 
sonship of adoption. Man is created in Christ: but the Selected 
People are brought more immediately than others into relation with 
Christ, and through Christ with the Father. 

‘According tothe good pleasure of His will’. Ultimately, the 
power that rules the universe is the will of God. ‘It pleased His 
will’: we cannot, and we need not, get behind that. 

‘To the praise of the glory of His grace’. This is the ordained 
issue: God’s free favour to Man is to be gloriously manifested, that 
it may be eternally praised. 

‘Grace’ is too great a word with St Paul, to be mentioned and 
allowed to pass, It will, as we shall see, carry his thought further. 
But first he will emphasise the channel by which it reaches us: 
‘His grace, which He hath freely bestowed on us in the Beloved’. 
If ‘the Beloved’ is a Messianic title, yet it is not used here without 
a reference to its literal meaning. In the parallel passage in 
Col. i 13 we have ‘the Son of His love’. Just as in the Son, who 
is Son in a peculiar sense, we have the adoption of sons: so in the 
Beloved, who is loved with a peculiar love, the grace of God is 
graciously bestowed on us. 

To sum up wv. 3—6: The blessing, for which we bless God, is 
of a spiritual nature, in the heavenly sphere, in the exalted Christ, 
It is in accordance with an eternal choice, whereby God has 
selected us in Christ. Its goal, so far as we are concerned, is the 
fulness of all virtues, love. It includes an adoption through Jesus 
Christ to a Divine sonship. Its motive lies far back in the will of 
God. Its contemplated issue in the Divine counsel is that God’s 
grace, freely bestowed on us in His Well-beloved, should be gloriously 
manifested and eternally praised. 


It is noteworthy that up to this point there has been no 
reference of any kind to sin: nor, with the exception of a passing 
notice of the fact that it has been put out of the way, is there any 
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allusion to it in the whole of the remainder of this chapter. We 
are taken in these verses into the eternal counsels of God. Sin, 
here as elsewhere in St Paul’s teaching, appears as an interloper. 
It comes in to hinder the progress of the Divine Purpose; to check 
it, but not to change it. There is nothing to lead us to suppose 
that the grace of God comes to Man in Christ simply on account of a 
necessity introduced by sin. Sin indeed has served to magnify the 
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grace of God: ‘where sin hath abounded, grace hath yet more Rom. v 20 


abounded’. But the free favour which God has bestowed on the 
Selected People in Christ is a part of the eternal Purpose, prior to 
the entrance of sin. There is good reason to believe that the Incar- 
nation is not a mere consequence of the Fall, though the painful 
conditions of the Incarnation were the direct result of the Fall. 
And we may perhaps no less justly hold that the education of the 
human race by the method of Selection must likewise have been 
necessary, even if Man had not sinned at all. 

But the mention of ‘grace’ leads St Paul on to speak of the 
peculiar glory of grace, on which he has so often dwelt. Grace is 
above all grace in baffling sin. 


‘In whom we have redemption through His blood, the forgiveness i 


of trespasses’. We must again bear in mind St Paul’s Jewish 
training, if we are to understand his thought. This is especially 
necessary, where, as here, the terms which he employs have become 
very familiar to us. 

‘ Redemption’. God is often spoken of in the Old Testament as 
the Redeemer of His People Israel. The first great Redemption, 
typical of all the rest and frequently referred to as such by the 
Prophets, was the emancipation of Israel from the Egyptian bondage. 
With this the history of Israel, as a People, and not now a family 
merely, began. -A new Redemption, or Emancipation, initiates the 
history of the New People. 

‘Through His blood’. These words would be scarcely intel- 
ligible if we had not the Old Testament. To the Jewish mind 
‘blood’ was not merely—nor even chiefly—the life-current flowing 
in the veins of the living: it was especially the life poured out in 
death; and yet more particularly in its religious aspect it was 
the symbol of sacrificial death. The passover lamb whose blood 
was sprinkled on the lintel and doorposts was the most striking 
feature of the Redemption from Egypt. The sacrificial blood of the 


Gen. iv 10 


Mosaic ritual was the condition of the remission of sins: ‘without Heb. ix 22 


blood-shedding no forgiveness takes place’. 
The New Covenant is the consummation of the Old. The 
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Redemption is through the blood of Christ, and it includes ‘the 
forgiveness of trespasses’. 

‘According to the riches of His grace’. The mention of ‘orace’ 
had led to the thought of its triumph over sin: and this in turn 
leads back to a further and fuller mention of ‘ grace’. 

‘His grace which He hath made to abound towards us im all 
wisdom and prudence’. The last words help to define the grace 
in another way: among its consequences for us are ‘wisdom and 
prudence’. Wisdom is the knowledge which sees into the heart 
of things, which knows them as they really are. Prudence is 
the understanding which leads to right action. Wisdom, as it is 
set before us in the Sapiential books of the Old Testament includes 
both these ideas: but with St Paul Wisdom belongs specially to 
the region of the Mystery and its Revelation. 

The great stress laid by St Paul on Wisdom in his later letters 
calls for some notice. In writing to the Corinthians at an earlier 
period he had found it necessary to check their enthusiasm about 
what they called Wisdom—an intellectual subtlety which bred 
conceit in individuals and, as a consequence, divisions in the 
Christian Society. He had refused to minister to their appetite for 
this kind of mental entertainment. He contrasted their anxiety for 
Wisdom with the plainness of his preaching. He was forced into 
an extreme position: he would not communicate to them in their 
carnal state of division and strife his own knowledge of the deeper 
things of God. But at the same time he declared that he had 
a Wisdom which belonged not to babes, but to grown men}. 
And it is this Wisdom which we have in the present Epistle. It 


1 Cor. ii 7 deals as St Paul had said with ‘a mystery’: it is a Wisdom long 
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hidden but now revealed. 


‘Having made known to us the mystery of His will’. This 
together with what follows, to the end of v. 10, is explanatory of 
the preceding statement. ‘God hath made grace to abound toward 
us in all wisdom and prudence, in that He hath made known to us 
the mystery of His will’. ! 

‘The mystery’ or ‘secret’. It is tempting to regard St Paul’s 
employment of the word ‘mystery’ as one of the instances in which 
he has borrowed a term from popular Greek phraseology and has 
lifted it into the highest region of thought. The word was every- 
where current in the Greek religious world. When the old national 


? Contrast 1 Cor. ii 1, 2 with ib. this subject (Prolegg. to Romans and 
ii 6, 7: and see Dr Hort’s words on Ephesians, 180 ff.). 
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spirit died out in Greece, the national religious life died with it, and 
the ancient national cults lost their hold on the people. About the 
same time there came into prominence all over the Greek world 
another form of religious worship, not so much public and national 
as private and individualistic. It had many shapes, and borrowed 
much from Eastern sources. Its aim was the purification of indi- 
vidual lives ; and its methods were (1) the promise of a future life, 
and (2) the institution of rites of purification followed by initiation 
into a secret religious lore. With some of the mysteries much that 
was abominable was connected: but the ideals which some at least 
of them proclaimed were lofty. The true secret of divine things 
could only be revealed to those who passed through long stages of 
purification, and who pledged themselves never to disclose ‘the 
mysteries’ which they had been taught. 

The ‘mystery’, of which St Paul speaks, is the secret of God’s 
dealing with the world: and it is a secret which is revealed to such 
as have been specially prepared to receive it. But here—so far at 
any rate as St Paul’s writings are concerned’—the parallel with 
the Greek mysteries ends. For the Secret of God has been pub- 
lished in Christ. There is now no bar to its declaration. St Paul 
has been appointed a steward of it, to expound it as containing the 
interpretation of all human life. 

As a matter of fact the word has come to St Paul from a wholly 
different source. We now know that it was used of secrets which 
belong to God and are revealed by Him to men, not only in the 
Book of Daniel, but also in a book which presents many parallels to 
the Book of Daniel, and which just failed, when that book just 
succeeded, in obtaining a place within the Jewish canon. Portions 
of the long lost Greek of the Book of Enoch have recently been 
restored to us, and we find that the word ‘mystery’ is used in 
it again and again of divine secrets which have rightly or wrongly 
come to the knowledge of men. And even apart from this particu- 
lar book, we have ample evidence for this usage in the Greek-speak- 
ing circles of Judaism. The word, with its correlative ‘revelation’, 
was at hand in the region of the Apostle’s own Jewish training, 
and we need not seek a heathen origin for his use of it’. 


‘ According to His good pleasure which He hath purposed in Him, 
for dispensation in the fulness of the times, to gather up in one all 


i With later parallels to the Greek 2 See the detached note on the 
mysteries in the rites of the Christian meaning of pvornpiov. 
Church we are not here concerned. 
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things in Christ” This is a description in the broadest terms of 
the scope and contents of the Divine Secret. 

‘For dispensation in the fulness of the times ’, The similar 
language of iii 9 is the best comment on this passage. The Apostle 
declares there that it is his mission to shew ‘what is the dispensation 
of the mystery which hath been hidden from eternity in God who 
created all things’. The Creator of the universe has a Purpose in 
regard to it—‘an eternal purpose which He hath purposed in Christ 
Jesus our Lord’, The secret of it has been hidden in God until 
now. ‘The ‘dispensation’ or ‘working out’ of that secret Purpose 
is a matter on which St Paul claims to speak by revelation. 

‘ Dispensation’ is here used in its wider sense, not of household 
management, which is its primary meaning, but of carrying into 
effect a design. The word must be taken with the foregoing phrase 
‘the mystery of His will’; and we may paraphrase, ‘to carry it out 
in the fulness of the times’. The thought is not of ‘a Dispensation ’, 
as though one of several Dispensations: but simply of the ‘ carrying 
out’ of the secret Purpose of God. 

That secret Purpose is summarised in the words, ‘to gather up 
in one all things in Christ’. 

‘To gather up in one’. As the total is the result of the 
addition of all the separate factors, as the summary presents in 
one view the details of a complicated: argument—these are the 
metaphors suggested by the Apostle’s word—so in the Divine 
counsels Christ is the Sum of all things. 

‘All things’. The definite article of the Greek cannot be 
represented in English: but it helps to give the idea that ‘all 
things’ are regarded as a whole, as when we speak of ‘the - 
universe’: compare Col. i 17 and Heb. i 3. 

‘In Christ’. The Greek has the definite article here also: for 
the stress is laid not on the individual personality, but rather on the 
Messianic office. The Messiah summed up the Ancient People: 
St Paul proclaims that He sums up the Universe. 

The contrast between ‘the one’ and ‘the many’ was the 
foundation of most of the early Greek philosophical systems. 
‘The many ’—the variety of objects of sense—was the result of 
a breaking up of the primal ‘one’. ‘The many’ constituted im- 
perfection: ‘the one’ was the ideal perfection. The philosopher 
could look beyond ‘the many’ to ‘the one’—the absolute and alone 
existent ‘one’, 

There 1s something akin to this here. The variety of the 
universe, with its discordances and confusions, has a principle 
of unity. ‘In Christ’, says St Paul in Col. i 17, ‘all things consist’ ; 
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in Him, that is, they have their principle of cohesion and unity : 

even as ‘through Him and unto Him they have been created’. Col. i 16 
If confusion has entered, it is not of the nature of things, and it is 

not to be eternal. In the issue the true unity will be asserted and 
manifested. ‘The mystery of the will of God’ is the Divine 
determination ‘to gather up in one all things in Christ’. 


St Paul has thus been led on past the method of God’s working 
to the issue of God’s working. He has told us the purpose of the 
Divine Selection. It is not simply, or mainly, the blessing of the 
Selected People. It is the blessing of the Universe. 

It is worth while to note how entirely this is in harmony with 
the lesson of the Old Testament, though it far transcends that 
earlier teaching. Abraham was chosen for peculiar blessing: but 
at the moment of his call it was said to him: ‘in thee shall all Gen. xii 3 
families of the earth be blessed’. And to take but two of the later 
utterances, we may recall the warning of Ezekiel: ‘I do not this Bzek. 
for your sakes, O house of Israel, but for Mine holy name’s sake... ***¥i 22! 
and the heathen shall know that I am the Lord’; and the familiar 
word of the Psalm: ‘O let the nations rejoice and be glad: for Ps. Ixvii 
Thou shalt judge the folk [the chosen people] righteously, and * 7 
govern the nations upon earth...God shall bless us: and all the 
ends of the earth shall fear Him’. 

It was the failure to recognise this mission to bless the whole 
world that was the ‘great refusal’ of Judaism. A like failure to 
grasp the truth that it is the mission of Christianity to sanctify the 
whole of human experience has blighted the Church of Christ again 
and again. Out of that failure it is the purpose of St Paul’s greatest. 
epistle to lift us to-day. 

For the Christian hope is an unbounded hope of universal good. 
It has two stages of its realisation, an intermediate and a final 
stage: the intermediate stage is the hope of blessing for the Selected 
People; the final stage is the hope of blessing for the Universe— 
‘the gathering up in one of all things in Christ, things in heaven 
and things upon the earth’. 


Without attempting to analyse this burst of living praise, we vv. 3—10 
yet may notice that there is a certain orderliness in the Apostle’s 
enthusiasm. The fulness of ‘spiritual blessing’ of v. 3 is expounded 
under five great heads: Election, v. 4; Adoption, v. 5; Redemp- 
tion, v. 7; Wisdom, v. 8; Consummation, v. Io. 

We might have expected him at last to stay his pen. He has 
reached forward and upward to the sublimest exposition ever framed 
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of the ultimate Purpose of God. His doxology might seem to have 
gained its fitting close. But St Paul is always intensely practical, 
and at once he is back with his readers in the actual world. Jew 
and Gentile are among the obstinate facts of his day. May it not 
be thought by some that he has been painting all along the glowing 
picture of the Jew’s hope in his Jewish Messiah ? 

It is plain, at any rate, that he desires at once to recognise the 
place of Jew and Gentile alike in the new economy. So without a 
break he proceeds: ‘in Him, in whom also we have been chosen as 
God’s portion, having been foreordained...that we should be to the 
praise of His glory, who have been the first to hope in Christ; im 
whom ye also...’ 

‘We have been chosen as God’s portion’ ; that is, assigned by God 
to Himself as His own lot and portion. Underneath the phrase 
lies the thought of Israel’s peculiar position among the nations. 
Compare the words of the great song in Deut, xxxii 8 ff. : 


When the Most High gave to the nations their inheritance, 
When He separated the children of men, 

He set the bounds of the peoples 

According to the number of the children of Israel. 

For the Lord’s portion is His people ; 

Jacob is the lot of His inheritance. 

He found him in a desert land, 

And in the waste howling wilderness ; 

He compassed him about, He cared for him, 

He kept him as the apple of His eye. 


The prophet Zechariah foresaw the realisation of this once more in 
the future: ‘The Lord shall inherit Judah as His portion in the 
holy land, and shall yet choose Jerusalem’. 

To St Paul the fulfilment has come. In the dispensation of 
the mystery of God’s will, he says, this peculiar position is ours: 
‘we have been chosen as God’s portion, having been foreordained 
according to the purpose of Him who worketh all things according 
to the counsel of His will’. 


Thus far no word of limitation has occurred: but now at once 
the first of two classes is marked out: ‘that we should be to the 
praise of His glory’—we, ‘who have been the first to hope in 
Christ’. 

The limiting phrase is capable of two explanations. It seems 
most natural to interpret it of the Christian Jews,—those members 
of the Jewish people who have recognised Jesus as their Messiah, 
Elsewhere the Apostle lays stress on the fact that Christ was first 
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preached to and accepted by Jews. The Jewish Christian had a 
distinct priority in time: indeed the first stage of the Christian 
Church was a strictly Jewish stage. St Paul recognises this, 
though he hastens at once to emphasise the inclusion of the Gentile 
Christians. It is ‘to the Jew first’—but only ‘first’: ‘to the Jew Rom. ii ro 
first, and to the Greek; for there is no respect of persons with God’. 

But it is also possible to render, ‘who aforetime hoped in the 
‘Christ’, and to refer the words to the Jewish people as such. This 
would be in harmony with such an expression as ‘For the hope of Acts xxviii 
Israel I am bound with this chain’. na 

In either case, if for a moment he points to the Jewish priority, 
it is only as a priority in time ; and his very object in mentioning it 
is to place beyond all question the fact that the Gentiles are no 
less certainly chosen of God. 

‘In whom ye also’. The main verb of this sentence is not easy i 13 
to find. It can hardly be ‘ ye have been chosen as (God’s) portion’, 
supplied out of the former sentence: for the assignment to God is 
a part of the eternal purpose in Christ, and not a consequence of 
‘hearing’ and ‘believing’. It might be ‘ye hope’, supplied out of 
the preceding participle. But it is simpler to regard the sentence 
as broken, and taken up again with the words ‘in whom also’. 

‘In whom ye also, having heard the word of the truth, the gospel 
of your salvation—in whom also having believed, ye have been 
sealed with the holy Spirit of promise’. To the Jew came the 
message first: but to you it came as well. You too heard ‘ the 
word of the truth’, the good news of a salvation which was yours 
as well as theirs. You heard, you believed ; and, as if to remove all 
question and uncertainty, God set His seal on you. The order of 
the words in the original is striking: ‘Ye were sealed with the 
Spirit of the promise, the Holy (Spirit)’. Here again we have the 
expansion of an Old Testament thought. ‘To Abraham and his Gal. iii 16 
seed were the promises made’: but the ultimate purpose of God 
was ‘that upon the Gentiles should come the blessing of Abraham Gal. iii 14 
in Jesus Christ, that we might receive the promise of the Spirit 
through faith’, ‘To you is the promise (of the Holy Spirit)’, says Acts ii 39 
St Peter on the Day of Pentecost, ‘and to your children, and to all 
that are afar off, as many as the Lord our God shall call’. And 
when the Holy Spirit fell on the Gentiles at Caesarea he cried: 
‘Can any forbid the water, that these should not be baptized, Acts x 47 
seeing that they have received the Holy Spirit, even as we!’ 

The gift of the Spirit of the Promise was not only God’s 
authentication of the Gentile converts at the time, but their foretaste 
and their security of the fulness of blessing in the future. This is 
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expressed in two ways. First, by a metaphor from mercantile life.. 
The Holy Spirit thus given is ‘the earnest of our inheritance’. The 
word arrhabon means, not a ‘pledge’ deposited for a time and ulti- 
mately to be claimed back, but an ‘earnest ’, an instalment paid at 
once as a proof of the bona fides of the bargain. It is an actual 
portion of the whole which is hereafter to be paid in full. Secondly, 
‘ye have been sealed’, says the Apostle, ‘wnto the redemption of 
God’s own possession’. So later on, speaking of the Holy Spirit, 
he says: ‘in whom ye have been sealed unto the day of redemption "y 
The full emancipation of the People of God is still in the future. 

‘The redemption of God’s own possession’ is that ultimate 
emancipation by which God shall claim us finally as His ‘peculiar 
treasure.’ So the Septuagint rendered Mal. iii 17 ‘They shall be 
to me for a possession, saith the Lord of Hosts, in that day which 
T make’; comp. 1 Pet. ii 9, ‘a people for God’s own possession’. 

It is noteworthy that St Paul is careful to employ in regard to 
the Gentiles the very terms—‘ promise’, ‘inheritance’, ‘ emancipa- 
tion’, ‘possession’—which were the familiar descriptions of the 
peculiar privilege of Israel. Moreover in the phrase ‘our inherit- 
ance’ he has suddenly changed back again from the second person 
to the first; thereby intimating that Jews and Gentiles are, to 
use a phrase which occurs later on, ‘co-heirs and concorporate and 
co-partakers of the promise’. 

At last the great doxology comes to its close with the repetition 
for the third time of the refrain, ‘to the praise of His glory’—words 
which recall to us the unfulfilled destiny of Israel, ‘that they might 
be unto Me for a people, and for a name, and, for a praise, and for 
a glory: but they would not hear’. 


** WHEREFORE I also, having heard of your faith in the 
Lord Jesus, and love unto all the saints, “cease not to 
give thanks for you, making mention of you in my prayers; 
“that the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, 
may give unto you the Spirit of wisdom and revelation — 
in the knowledge of Him; “the eyes of your heart being 
enlightened, that ye may know what is the hope of His calling, 
what the riches of the glory of His inheritance in the saints, 
“and what the exceeding greatness of His power to us-ward 
who believe, according to the working of the might of His 
strength, “which He hath wrought in Christ, in that He 
hath raised Him from the dead and seated Him at His right 
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hand in the heavenly places, * above every principality and 
authority and power and dominion, and every name that is 
named, not only in this world, but also in that which is to 
come; “and He hath put all things under His feet; and Him 
hath He given to be head over all things to the church, * which 
is His body, the fulness of Him who all in all is being fulfilled. 


From doxology the Apostle passes to prayer. His prayer is 
introduced by expressions of thanksgiving, and it presently passes 
into a description of the supreme exaltation of the heavenly Christ, 
and of us in Him—for, though it is convenient to make a pause at 
the end of c. i, there is in fact no break at all until we reach ii 11. | 


‘Having heard of your faith in the Lord Jesus and love unto all i 


the saints’. It is St Paul’s habit to open his epistles with words of 
thanksgiving and prayer; and as a rule his thanksgiving makes 
special reference to the ‘faith’ of those to whom he writes: some- 
times with ‘faith’ he couples ‘love’; and sometimes he completes 
the trinity of Christian graces by a mention of ‘hope’. Thus: 

(1) Rom. i 8: that your faith is spoken of throughout the 
whole world. 

(2) 2 Thess. i 3: because that your faith groweth exceedingly, 
and the charity of every one of you all toward each other aboundeth. 


Philem. 5: hearing of thy Jove and faith which thou hast 


toward the Lord Jesus and toward all the saints. 
(3) 1 Thess. i 3: remembering without ceasing your work of 
fuith and labour of love and patience of hope, ete. 
Col. i 4, 5: having heard of your faith in Christ Jesus, and 
the love which ye have toward all the saints, because of the 
hope, etc. 


‘I cease not to give thanks for you, making mention of you wn my 
prayers’. This ‘making mention’ is a frequent term in St Paul’s 
epistles (1 Thess. i 2, Rom. i 9, Philem. 4). We might suppose it to 
be a peculiarly Christian expression. But, like some other phrases 
in St Paul, it is an old expression of the religious life of the people, 
lifted up to its highest use. Thus in a papyrus letter in the British 
Museum, written in Egypt by a sister to her vrother and dated 
July 24, 172 B.c., we read: ‘I continue praying to the gods for 
your welfare. I am well myself, and so is the child, and all in the 
house, continually making mention of you [i.e., no doubt, ‘in 
prayer’]. When I got your letter, immediately I thanked the gods 
for your welfare...’. Here are the very terms: ‘making mention’ 
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and ‘I thanked the gods’. And the language of many other letters 
bears this out’. A frequently occurring phrase is, for example, 
this: ‘I make thy reverence to our lord Serapis’, St Paul, then, 
instead of praying to ‘our lord Serapis’, makes his request to ‘the 
God of our Lord Jesus Christ’: instead of a conventional prayer 
for their health and welfare, he prays for their spiritual enlighten- 
ment: and so what to others might have been a mere formula of 
correspondence becomes with him a vehicle of the highest thought 
of his epistle. 

His prayer is this: ‘that the God of owr Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Father of glory, may give unto you the Spirit of wisdom...that ye 
may know...’. 

It is to be noted that for the sake of emphasis the Apostle has 
resolved the combined title of v. 3, ‘the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ’. His prayer is directed to Him who is not only 
the Father of our Lord, but also our Father in the heavenly glory. 

With the title ‘the Father of glory’ we may compare on the one 
hand ‘the Father of mercies’; and on the other, ‘the God of 
glory’, ‘the Lord of glory’, and the remarkable expression of 
St James ‘our Lord Jesus Christ of glory’. Moreover, when after 
a long break the Apostle takes up his prayer again in iii 14, 
we find another emphatic expression: ‘I bow my knees to the 
Father, of whom al] fatherhood in heaven and on earth is named ’— 
an expression which may help to interpret ‘the Father of glory’ in 
this place. 

The prayer takes the form of a single definite request for a 
definite end: that ‘the Father...may give unto you the Spirit of 
wisdom...that ye may know’. The words are closely parallel to 


Luke xi 13 our Lord’s promise as given by St Luke: ‘The Father...will give 


John xiv 
26, XV1 13 


the Holy Spirit to them that ask Him’. 

For note that it is a Spirit, that St Paul prays for. It is not 
an attitude of mind, as when we speak of ‘a teachable spirit’. In 
the New Testament the word ‘spirit’ is used in its strictest sense. 
All true wisdom comes from a Spirit, who dwells in us and teaches 
us. It is a teaching Spirit, rather than a teachable spirit, which 
the Apostle asks that they may have. 

In St John’s Gospel the personality of the Divine Teacher is 
strongly emphasised : ‘The Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send 
in My name, He will teach you all things’; ‘When He, the Spirit 
of truth, is come, He will guide you into all truth’. There in the 
Greek we have the definite article (76 vedpa ris adnGeias): here it 
is absent (rvedua codias). To attempt to make a distinction by 

1 See the detached note on current epistolary phrases. 
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inserting the indefinite article in English would perhaps be to go 
further than is warranted. There is, after all, but one ‘Spirit of 
wisdom’ that can teach us. 

But a distinction may often be rightly drawn in the New 
Testament between the usage of the word with the definite article 
and its usage without it. With the article, very generally, the 
word indicates the personal Holy Spirit; while without it some 
special manifestation or bestowal of the Holy Spirit is signified. 
And this latter is clearly meant here. A special gift of the Spirit 
for a special purpose is the subject of St Paul’s request. 

The Spirit thus specially given will make them wise: He will 
come as the ‘Spirit of wisdom’. Yet more, as the ‘Spirit of 
revelation’ He will lift the veil, and shew them the secret of God. 

‘Revelation ’—‘ apocalypse’, or ‘unveiling ’—is a word which is 
naturally used where any ‘mystery’ or ‘secret’ is in question. 
The Divine Secret needs a Divine Unveiling. So St Paul declares 
of himself: ‘by apocalypse was the mystery’—by revelation was 
the secret—‘made known unto me’. He prays that it may be so 
for those to whom he writes. In one sense it is true that a secret 
once published is thereafter but ‘an open secret’. But it is no less 
true that the Christian ‘mystery’ demands for its unveiling the 
perpetual intervention of the ‘Spirit of apocalypse’. 

‘In the knowledge of Him’: i.e. of ‘the God of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Father of glory’: as such must He be recognised and 


known. And to this end ‘the eyes of their heart’ must be opened i 


and filled with light. The Divine illumination is no mere intellec- 
tual process: it begins with the heart, the seat of the affections 


and the will’. 


1 A striking illustration of the lan- 
guage of St Paul in this passage is to 
be found in 2 (4) Esdras xiv. 22, 25: 
‘If I have found grace before thee, 
send the Holy Ghost (or, ‘a holy 
spirit’) into me, and I shall write all 
that hath been done in the world 
since the beginning...And he answered 
me,...I shall light a candle of under- 
standing in thine heart, which shall 
not be put out, till the things be per- 
formed which thou shalt begin to 
write’. 

In this book, which is perhaps al- 
most contemporary with St Paul, there 
are two or three other verbal parallels 
which are worth noticing here: with 


‘the fulness of the times’ compare 2 (4) 
Esdr. iv. 37, ‘By measure hath He 
measured the times, and by number 
hath He numbered the times; and He 
doth not move nor stir them, until 
the said measure be fulfilled’: with 
“the mystery’ compare xii 36, ‘Thou 
only hast been made meet to know 
this secret of the Highest’ (comp. 
v. 38, x 38, xiv 5 ‘the secrets of the 
times’): with ‘ye were sealed’ com- 
pare perhaps vi 5, ‘Before they were 
sealed that have gathered faith for 
a treasure,’ and x 23, ‘And, which 
is the greatest [sorrow] of all, the seal 
of Sion hath now lost her honour’. 
See also below, p. 48. 
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‘That ye may know’. A threefold knowledge, embracing all 
eternity—the past, the future, and not least the present. 

(1) ‘What is the hope of His calling’. Note that St Paul does 
not say ‘the hope of your calling’, Le. His calling of you: though 
that is included. The expression is wider: it is universal. We are 
taken back, as in the earlier verses of the chapter, to the great past 
of eternity, before the foundations of the world were laid. It is 
‘His calling’, in the fullest sense, that we need to understand. 
That ‘calling’ involves a ‘hope’, and we must learn to know 
what that hope is. It is a certain hope: for it rests on the very 
fact that the calling is God’s calling, and no weak wish of ours 


rThes.v24 for better things. ‘Faithful is He that calleth you, who also will 


Deut. 
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do it’. 

(2) ‘What the riches of the glory of His inheritance in the 
saints’. This too they must know: the glory of the eternal future. 
Again, it is not ‘of your inheritance’—but something grander far. 
It is ‘His inheritance’; of which they are but a tiny, though a 
necessary, part. ‘The Lord’s portion is His people: Jacob is the 
lot of His inheritance’. 

(3) ‘And what the exceeding greatness of His power to us-ward 
who believe’. Not merely God’s calling in the past, and God’s 
inheritance in the future; but also God’s power in the present. Of 
the first two he has said much already: on the third he will now 
enlarge. And so he is led on, as it were by a word, to a vast 
expansion of his thought. 

This power is an extraordinary, a supernatural power. It is the 
very power that has raised Christ from the dead and seated Him at 
God’s right hand, and that makes Him now supreme over the uni- 
verse. ‘This is the power that goes forth ‘to us-ward who believe’. 

‘According to the working of the might of His strength, which 
He hath wrought in Christ’. We have no words that fully represent 
the original of the phrase, ‘the working...which He hath wrought’. 
Both the noun and the verb are emphatic in themselves, and 
St Paul seldom employs them, except where he is speaking of some 
Divine activity’. ‘Might’, again, is an emphatic word, never used 
of mere human power in the New Testament. St Paul heaps word 
upon word (dvvapis, évépyeta, Kpdros, ioyvs) in his determination to 
emphasise the power of God that is at work in the lives of ‘them 
that believe’. Ae 

_ (ln that He hath raised Him from the dead’.. Compare Rom. 
viii 11, ‘If the Spirit of Him that raised Jesus from the dead 
dwelleth in you...’ en 


* See the detached note on évepyety and its cognates, 
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‘And set Him at His right hand in the heavenly places’. The 
resurrection is a step in the path of exaltation. 


‘Above every principality and authority and power and dominion’. i 


These titles St Paul uses as denoting familiar distinctions of spiritual 
forces. We have another list in Col. i 16: ‘Whether thrones or 
dominions or principalities or authorities’. Originally terms of 
Jewish speculation, they came in after times to play a large part in 
Christian thought. The Apostle’s purpose in mentioning them, 
both here and in the Epistle to the Colossians, is to emphasise the 
: exaltation of Christ above them all. He closes the list with ‘ every 

name that 1s named’, i.e, every title or dignity that has been or can 
be given as a designation of majesty. Compare Phil. ii 9, ‘the 
Name which is above every name’. 

That spiritual potencies are in the Apostle’s mind is clear from 
the phrase ‘in the heavenly sphere’, as we have already seen (above, 
on v. 3); and also from the added words ‘not only in this world 
(or age), but also in that which is to come’. 

Above all that anywhere is, anywhere can be—above all 
grades of dignity, real or imagined, good or evil, present or to 
come—the mighty power of God has exalted and enthroned the 
Christ. 

‘And He hath put all things under His feet’. Thus Christ has 
fulfilled in His own person the destiny of man: ‘Let them have 
dominion...’. The actual words are derived from the eighth Psalm : 
‘What is man that Thou art mindful of him, and the son of man 
that Thou visitest him?...Thou hast put all things under his feet’. 
The best comment is Heb. ii 6—9. 

‘And Him hath He given to be head over all things to the church, 
which is His body’. When St Paul combats the spirit of jealousy 
and division in the Corinthian Church, he works out in detail the 
metaphor of the Body and its several parts. But he does not there 
speak of Christ as the Head. For not only does he point out the 
absurdity of the head’s saying to the feet, I have no need of you; 
but he also refers to the seeing, the hearing and the smelling, to 
which he could not well have alluded as separate functions, had he 
been thinking of Christ as the head. Indeed in that great passage 
Christ has, if possible, a more impressive position still: He is no 
part, but rather the whole of which the various members are parts : 
‘for as the body is one and hath many members, and all the mem- 
bers of the body being many are one body; so also is the Christ’. 
This is in exact correspondence with the image employed by our 
Lord Himself: ‘I am the Vine, ye are the branches’. That is to 
say, not ‘I am the trunk of the vine, and ye the branches growing 
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out of the trunk’; but rather, ‘I am the living whole, ye are the 
parts whose life is a life dependent on the whole’. 

Here however the Apostle approaches the consideration of 
Christ’s relation to the Church from a different side, and his lan- 
guage differs accordingly. He has begun with the exalted Christ ; 
and he has been led on to declare that the relation of the exalted 
Christ to His Church is that of the head to the body. 

It is interesting to observe that later on, when he comes to ex- 
pound the details of human relationship as based on eternal truths, 
he says in the first place, ‘Let wives be subject to their own hus- 
bands as to the Lord; because the husband is head of the wife, as 
also Christ is head of the Church, Himself being saviour of the 
body’: but then, turning to the husbands, he drops the metaphor 
of headship, and bids them love their wives as their own bodies, 
following again the example of Christ in relation to His Church ; 
and he cites the ideal of marriage as proclaimed at the creation of 
man, ‘the twain shall become one flesh’. Not headship here, but 
identity, is the relation in view. ‘This mystery’, he adds, ‘is a 
mighty one: but I speak (it) with reference to Christ and to the 
Church’. _ 

Thus the two conceptions involve to St Paul’s mind no inherent 
contradiction. He passes easily from one to the other. Each in 
turn serves to bring out some side of the truth. 

Nor may we say that the headship of Christ is a new concep- 
tion, belonging only to the Epistles to the Ephesians and to the 
Colossians’. For in the same Epistle to the Corinthians in which 
he regards Christ as the whole Body of which Christians are the 
parts, he also says, ‘I would have you know that the head of every 
man is Christ, and the head of the woman is the man (ie. her 
husband), and the head of Christ is God’. This is not quite the 
same thought as we have here; but it is closely parallel. 


We now come to what is perhaps the most remarkable expres- 
sion in the whole epistle. It is the phrase in which St Paul 
further describes the Church, which he has just declared to be 
Christ’s Body, as ‘the fulness of Him who all in all is being 
fulfilled’, 

When the Apostle thus speaks of the Church as the pleroma 
or fulness’ of the Christ, and in the same breath speaks of the 
Christ as ‘being fulfilled’, he would appear to mean that in some 
mysterious sense the Church is that without which the Christ is 


' Eph, i 22, iv 15, v 23; Col. i 18, ii 10, 19. 
2 See the detached note on rdjpwua. 
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not complete, but with which He is or will be complete. That 
is to say, he looks upon the Christ as in a sense waiting for 
completeness, and destined in the purpose of God to find com- 
pleteness in the Church. 

This is a somewhat startling thought. Are we justified in 
thus giving to St Paul’s language what appears to be its obvious 
meaning ? 

1. First, let us pay attention to the metaphor which has just 
been employed, and which leads directly up to this statement. 
Christ is the Head of the Church, which is His Body. Now, is 
it not true that in a certain sense the body is the pleroma or 
fulness of the head? Is the head complete without the body? 
Can we even think of a head as performing its functions without 
a body? In the sense then in which the body is the fulness 
or completion of the head, it is clear that St Paul can speak 
of the Church as the fulness or completion of the Christ. 

Even now, in the imperfect stage of the Church, we can see 
that this is true. The Church is that through which Christ lives 
on and works on here below on earth. Jesus, the Christ incar- 
nate, is no longer on earth as He was. His feet and hands no 
longer move and work in our midst, as once they moved and 
wrought in Palestine. But St Paul affirms that He is not without 
feet and hands on earth: the Church is His Body. Through the 
Church, which St Paul refuses to think of as something separate 
from Him, He still lives and moves among men’. 

2. But, further, although he may make havoc of his meta- 
phors, St Paul will never let us forget that the relation of the 
Church to Christ is something even closer than that of a body 
to its head. In the present passage he has been describing the 
exalted Christ; and he asks, How does He in His supreme posi- 
tion of authority stand to the Church? He stands as Head to 
the Body. But this is never all the truth; and if we bear in 


43 


mind St Paul’s further conception, in accordance with which the. 


whole—Head and Body together—is the Christ, we get yet further 
help in our interpretation of the statement that the Church is the 
pleroma of the Christ. For it is plainer than ever that without 
the Church the Christ is incomplete: and as the Church grows 
towards completion, the Christ grows towards completion; the 
Christ, who in the Divine purpose must be ‘all in all’, ‘the Christ’ 
—if we may so use the language of our own great poet—‘ that 
is to be’. 7 

3. Again, this conception illuminates and-in turn receives 


1 See the quotation from Clement of Alexandria on p. r4o. 
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light from a remarkable passage in the Epistle to the Colossians. 
St Paul is there speaking of his own sufferings: he can even re- 
joice in them, he tells us. If the Church and the Christ are 
one, the suffering of the Church and the suffering of the Christ 
are also one. The Christ, then, has not suffered all that He is 
destined to suffer; for He goes on suffering in the sufferings of 
the Church. ‘These sufferings of the Church have fallen with 
special heaviness on St Paul. He is filling up something of what 
is still to be filled up, if the sufferings are to be complete. So 
he says: ‘Now I rejoice in my sufferings on your behalf, and fill 
up in your stead the remainder (literally, ‘the deficits’) of the 
sufferings of the Christ. in my flesh, on behalf of His Body, 
which is the Church’. Thus then the Church, the completion of 
the Christ, is destined to complete His sufferings; and St Paul 
rejoices that as a member of the Church he is allowed by God 
to do a large share of this in his own person on the Church’s 
behalf. The thought is astonishing; it could never have occurred 
to a less generous spirit than St Paul’s. It is of value to us 
here, as helping to show in one special direction how to St Paul’s 
mind the Christ in a true sense still waited for completion, and 
would find that completion only in the Church. 


St Paul, then, thinks of the Christ as in some sense still in- 
complete, and as moving towards completeness.. The conception is 
difficult and mysterious no doubt; but the Apostle has given us 
abundant warning earlier in the epistle that he is dealing with 
no ordinary themes. He has already told us that the purpose 
of God is ‘to gather up in one all things in the Christ’. Until 
that great purpose is fully achieved, the Christ is not yet all 
that the Divine wisdom has determined that He shall be. He 
still waits for His completeness, His fulfilment. As that is 
being gradually worked out, the Christ is being completed, ‘being 
Juljilled, 

By way of enhancing this ultimate completeness St Paul in- 
serts the adverbial phrase ‘all im all’, or, more literally, ‘all 
(things) in all (things)’, We feel its force the more when we 
read the whole context, and observe that it comes as a climax 
after two previous declarations of supremacy over ‘all things’; 
‘He hath put all things under His feet; and Him hath He 
given to be head over all things to the Church, which is His 
Body, the fulness of Him who all in all is being fulfilled’, And 
indeed immediately before this we read, ‘above every principality 


.-and every name’. All conceivable fulness, a completeness which 
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sums up the universe, is predicated of the Christ as the issue of 


the Divine purpose. 


‘Through the Church’, as the Apostle will declare yet more iii 10 


explicitly further on, this Divine purpose is being worked out. The 
Head finds completeness in the Body : the Church is the completion 
of the Christ: for the Christ is being ‘all in all Sulfilled’, is moving 
towards a completeness absolute and all-inclusive '. 


1 Tt may be well here to note that 
the three great Versions of antiquity 
support the rendering of the pas- 
sage which is here given. The Latin 
Church, the early Syrian Church, and 
the Egyptian Church so understood 
the words: see the commentary ad 
loc. 

Of the Greek commentators two 
may be here quoted. 

Origen says (Cramer, Catena in 
Ephes. pp. 133 ff.; comp. Jerome 
ad loc.) : 

‘“‘Now, we desire to know in what 
way the Church, being the Body of 
Christ, is the fulness of Him who all 
in all is being fulfilled ; and why it is 
not said ‘of Him who filleth (7\7- 
podvros) all in all,’ but who is Himself 
‘filled,’ (or ‘fulfilled,’ mdxpoupévov) : 
for it will seem as though it would 
have been more naturally said that 
Christ was He who filleth, and not He 
who is filled. For He Himself not 
only is the fulness of the Law, but 
also is of all fulnesses ever the fulness, 
since nothing comes to be full apart 
from Him. See, then, if this be not 
the answer; that inasmuch as, for the 
close relation and fellowship of the 
Son with reasonable beings, the Son 
of God is the fulness of all reasonable 
beings, so too He Himself takes as it 
were a fulness into Himself, being 
shown to be most full in regard to 
-each of the blessed. And that what 
is said may be the plainer, conceive 
of a king as being filled with kingdom 
in respect of each of those who aug- 
ment his kingdom ; and being emptied 
thereof in the case of those who 


revolt from their king. So nothing 
is more in harmony with the merciful 
kingdom of Christ, than each of those 
reasonable beings aided and perfected 
by Him, who help to fulfil that king- 
dom ; in that fleeing unto Him they 
help to fulfil His Body, which is in a 
manner empty, while it lacks those 
that are thus aided by Him. Where- 
fore Christ is fulfilled in all that come 
unto Him, whereas He is still lacking 
in respect of them before they have 
come.” 

The words of the great master are 
not always clear, but his illustration 
is a good one up to a certain point: 
and at least there is no doubt of what 
he thought the passage meant. 

Chrysostom, in his Commentary 
on the passage (Savile, ili 776), after 
expounding the Headship of Christ to 
His Body, says: 

“But, as though this were not 
enough to show the relation and close 
connexion, what says he? ‘The ful- 
ness’, he says, of Christ is the Church. 
For the fulness of the head is the 
body, and the fulness of the body is 
the head.,..‘ The fulness’, he says: that 
is, just as the head is filled (or ful- 
filled) by the body. For the body is 
constituted of all its parts, and has 
need of each one....For if we be not 
many, and one a hand, another a foot, 
and another some other part, then 
the whole Body is not fulfilled. By 
meaus of all, then, His Body is ful- 
filled. Then the Head is fulfilled, 
then there comes to be a perfect Body, 
when we all together are knit and 
joined in one. Do you see the riches. 
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The beginning of c¢. ii cannot be separated from the close of 
ce. i. The Apostle has been led away to expound the mystery 
of the exalted Christ: but he comes quickly back to the actual 
persons to whom he is writing, and deals at some length with 
their relation to the exalted Christ. The transition is exactly 
parallel to that in v. 11, where from ‘the gathering up in one of 
the universe in the Christ’ he turns at once to speak of the rela- 
tion of himself and of his readers to Christ—‘in whom also we... 
in whom ye also...’. 

Tt will be useful at this point to note the general construction 
of the first part of the epistle: 

(1) A Doxology—leading to ever-expanding thoughts of the 
purpose of God in Christ, and describing the relation of Jew and 
Gentile to that purpose (i 3—14). 

(2) A Prayer—leading to a preliminary exposition of the 
mystery of the exalted Christ (i 15—23), and then to a fuller 
discussion of the relation of Jew and Gentile to Him (ii 1—22). 

(3) In iii 1 the Apostle recurs to the thought of his Prayer ; 
but at once breaks off to say more of the mystery, and of his own 
work in proclaiming it; and then (iii 14) returns to his Prayer, and 
closes it at last with a brief Doxology (ili 20, 21). 

We may now gather up the leading thoughts of i 15—23, in 
order to grasp the connexion of this passage with what follows : 

‘T have heard of your faith (15): I thank God, and I pray (16) 
that you may have the true knowledge (17), the light which falls 
on the opened eye of the heart; that you may know the hope 
of God’s calling, the glory of God’s inheritance (18), the great- 
ness of God’s power: above all, the last of these as it bears 
upon ourselves (19). Judge what it is by looking at the exalted 
Christ: there you see it at work (20). God has raised Him, and 
exalted Him above every conceivable dignity of this world or 
the next (21). Thus supreme, He has further made Him Head 
of a Body (22), which in turn fulfils and completes Him; for to 
an absolute completeness He is still moving on (23)’. 

The grammatical construction was broken in v. 22: from 
that point independent sentences follow one another, no longer 
subsidiary to the words ‘according to the working...which...’ of 
wv. 19, 20. 

The verb of our next sentence, which is simply added by a 
conjunction to those which precede, is long in coming; for once 


of the glory of the inheritance? Do power towards them that believe? Do 
you see the exceeding greatness of the you see the hope of the calling ?”’ 
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more the construction is broken, to be picked up again in ». 5. 


We find the verb at last in ‘He hath quickened us together with 
Christ’. 


So that the line of thought is this: The power which the Apostle 
specially prays that they may know is the very power by which 
‘God_has raised Christ from the dead and seated Him in the 
heavenly region (i 20), and also has quickened them (both Gentiles 
~and”~ Jews, as he breaks off to explain), and raised them, and 
seated them in the heavenly region in Christ (ii 5, 6). In the 
original the sequence is brought out clearly by the repetition of 
the verbs of i 20 in a compound form in ii 6. 


AND you, who were dead in your trespasses and sins, 
* wherein in time past ye walked according to the course of this 
world, according to the prince of the power of the air, of the 
spirit that now worketh in the sons of disobedience; * wherein 
we also all had our conversation in time past in the lusts of our 
flesh, doing the desires of owr flesh and of owr minds, and were 
by nature children of wrath, even as the rest :—‘*but God, being 
rich in mercy, for His great love wherewith He hath loved us, 
Seven though we were dead in trespasses hath quickened us 
together with Christ,—by grace ye are saved,—*and hath 
raised us together and seated us together in the heavenly 
places in Christ Jesus: 7that in the ages to come He might 
shew forth the exceeding riches of His grace in His kindness 
toward us in Christ Jesus. ° For by grace are ye saved through 
faith ; and that not of yourselves: zt is the gift of God: *not of 
works, lest any man should boast. * For we are His workman- 
ship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works, which God hath 
afore prepared that we should walk in them. 


The grammatical construction is often broken in St Paul’s 
writings from a desire to clear up obscurities at once and to fore- 
stall possible misconceptions. His style reminds us of the freedom 
and rapidity of conversation: it hurries eagerly on, regardless of 
formal rules, inserting full explanations in a parenthesis, trusting 
to repetitions to restore the original connexion, and above all 
depending on emphasis to drive the meaning home. We have the 
less cause to be surprised at this freedom of composition, when we 
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remember that several of his epistles contain the clearest indi- 
cations that the Apostle’s practice was to dictate his letters to an 
amanuensis'. Accordingly in many cases the force of a passage 
will most readily be felt when we read it rapidly or read it aloud. 

In the present instance the Apostle desires to work out a simple 
parallel. The mighty power of God, he would say, which raised 
Christ from the dead and seated Him in the heavenly region, has 
been at work in you as well. For you too were dead, and you too 
it has raised from the dead and seated with Christ in the heavenly 
places. But he breaks off in the middle to explain (1) in what 
sense he could speak of them as dead, and (2) that not only they, 
the Gentiles, were dead, but the Jews likewise. Quite similarly in 
i 13 he had broken off to say that not the Jews only had been taken 
as God’s portion, but they, the Gentiles, likewise. 


‘ Dead in your trespasses and sins’: that is to say, you were 
dead, not with a physical death as Christ was, but with the death of 
sin; dead while you lived, because you lived in sin. This state of 
death was the inevitable condition of those who had no life beyond 
the life of this world, which is dominated by death and the lords of 
death *. 

‘ According to the course of this world’. The expression of the 
original is pleonastic. The Apostle might have said either ‘this 
age’, or ‘this world’. But for the sake of emphasis he says, in a 
phrase which we cannot use in English without ambiguity, ‘the 
age of this world’. ‘This age’ and ‘this world’ represent a single 
Hebrew phrase, which is often found in the Rabbinic writings, 
where it stands in contrast to ‘the age (or ‘ world’) to come’, that 
is to say, the age introduced by the advent of the Messiah. The 
contrast is not found in the canonical books of the Old Testament ; 
but it occurs frequently in 2 (4) Esdras. Thus we read: ‘The 
Most High hath made this world for many, but the world to come 
for a few’. The same contrast is found in St Matthew’s Gospel 
and we have had it already in this epistle*. 

St Paul is in agreement with contemporary Jewish thought in 
regarding ‘this age’ as evil and as transitory (see Gal. i 47-1 ‘Cor 
vii 31). Instead of being ‘conformed’ to it, Christians are to be 
‘transfigured’ even now ‘by the renewing of their mind’. For them 


1 Compare e.g. Rom. xvi 22, 1 Cor. 3 See Eph. i 21, and the com- 
xvi 21, Col. iv 18, 2 Thess. iii 17. mentary on that verse. Compare also” 

? On ‘life’ and ‘death’inaspiritual 2 (4) Esdr. vi 9, ‘For Esau is the end 
sense see the striking words of Dr Hort of this world, and Jacob is the begin- 
(Hulsean Lectures, App. pp. 189ff.). ning of it that followeth’. 
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this ‘world’ is already dead, having been itself ‘crucified’ in the Gal. vi 14 
crucifixion of Christ. ? 
‘ According to the prince of the power of the air’. Here again 
the Apostle adopts the language of his contemporaries. It was the 
general belief of his time that through the Fall the whole world had 
become subject to evil spirits, who had their dwelling in the air, 
and were under the control of Satan as their prince. So in the 
New Testament itself we read of ‘the power of darkness’, in Col. i 13, 
contrast with the kingdom of Christ; of ‘the power of Satan’, and ae 
even ‘the kingdom of Satan’; and Beelzebub is named as ‘the xii 26; _ 
prince of the devils’, Later on in this epistle we have a further Mark iii22 
description of ‘the spiritual hosts of wickedness’, who are called vi 12 
in a strange phrase ‘the world-rulers of this darkness’, 
This ‘power (or ‘authority’) of the air’ is further described by 
a collective term as ‘the spirit that now worketh in the sons of ii2 
disobedience’. The phrase is carefully chosen so as to suggest that 
the world-power as a whole stands in sharp contrast to God. It is 
‘a spirit’, and it ‘worketh ’—the same forcible word which has been i 11, 20 
used twice already of the Divine working. 
‘The sons of disobedience’ is a Hebraism. It recurs in v 6. 
Compare also Luke xvi 8, xx 34, ‘the sons of this world’ (or ‘age’): 
and contrast 1 Thess. v 5, ‘sons of light’ and ‘sons of day’. In 
rendering it into Greek the word ‘children’ is sometimes used 
instead of ‘sons’; as in li 3 ‘children of wrath’, and v 8 ‘children 
of the light’: but the meaning is precisely the same. 


Lest the Gentiles should seem for a moment to be placed in a 
worse position than the Jews, St Paul breaks off to insert a guard- 
ing clause. We were all alike, he says, in this evil case. ‘ Wherein ii 3 
we also all had our conversation in time past in the lusts of our flesh, 
doing the desires of our flesh and of our minds’. 

Whether in Gentile or in Jew this lower life was hateful to 
God: it was a life of disobedience, and as such it incurred the 
Divine wrath. We ‘were by nature children of wrath, even as the 
rest’. 

‘Children of wrath’ is, as we have seen, an expression parallel 
to ‘sons of disobedience’. That the ‘wrath’ here spoken of must 
be the Divine wrath, and not human ‘passion’, is made clear by a 
later passage, in which similar phraseology recurs: ‘on account v 6 
of these things the wrath of God cometh upon the sons of dis- 
obedience’. Moreover, to interpret ‘wrath’ in this place as 
‘passion’ would destroy the contrast which immediately follows 
between ‘wrath’ and ‘mercy’. The phrase plainly signifies ‘objects 
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of the Divine wrath’: compare Rom. i 18, ii 5, 8, where ‘the wrath 
of God’ is shewn to attend Gentiles and Jews alike who do amiss. 

Thus far the expression involves no difficulty. This is what 
St Paul has always taught: Jew and Gentile are in the same case : 
they have alike lived in sin: they are alike ‘sons of disobedience’ 
and ‘children of wrath’, 

But into the latter phrase he inserts the words ‘by nature’: 
‘children by nature of wrath’ is the order of the original. In 
interpreting these words it is important to remember that we are 
accustomed to use the word ‘nature’ much more freely than it was 
used in St Paul’s day. We speak, for instance, of ‘an evil nature’: 
but there is no such term to be found in the New Testament’. So 
too we often use the word ‘natural’ in a depreciatory sense, as 
when we render 1 Cor. ii 14, ‘The natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God’. But in the Greek the word is Yuyxixos, 
‘the man of soul’, as opposed to wvevparixds, ‘the man of spirit’. 
The Greek word for ‘nature’ is a neutral word. It simply means 
the natural constitution of a thing, or the thing in itself apart from 
anything that may come to it from outside. As a rule it has a 
good meaning rather than a bad: thus ‘according to nature’ is 
good, ‘contrary to nature’ is bad; compare Rom. xi 21 ff, and 
Rom. i 26. 


An important example of St Paul’s use of the phrase ‘by 


Rom, ii 14 nature’ is found in the words, ‘When the Gentiles, which have 


Gal. ii 15 


Gal. iv 8 


not Law, by nature do the things of the Law’: i.e. without the 
intervention of a direct revelation. Other examples are, ‘We are 
by nature Jews’: i.e. we have not become such; we are such: and, 
‘those which by nature are not gods’, though they may be thought 
such and called such. $ 

The sense of the present passage is: We were in ourselves children 
of wrath, even as the rest: but God in His mercy did not leave us 
to ourselves—as the Apostle hurries on to say, breaking his sentence 
again in order to point the contrast. We must be careful, then, 
while retaining the rendering ‘by nature’, not to introduce later 
meanings and associations of the word ‘nature’; nor to make 
St Paul throw the blame upon a defect of constitution which 
necessarily led to sin and wrath. That is not the teaching of this 
passage. ‘By nature’, as St Paul used the words, men were not 
necessarily led to do wrong: they could not shift the blame on to 
their ‘nature’. 


‘In 2 Pet. i 4 weread of a‘Divine in contrast to a ‘nature of beasts’ 
nature’ (dela piors); and in Jas. iii 7 — (pvots Onptwy). 
of a ‘human nature’ (dvOpwrlyn picts) 
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Much of the confusion which has shrouded the meaning of 
the passage is probably due to the word ‘children’, This sug- 
gests to many minds the idea of infancy: so that St Paul is 
taken to mean that by our birth as children we came under the 
Divine wrath. But this is quite foreign to his meaning here. He 
is not thinking, as in Rom. v, of the sin and death in which we are 
involved through Adam’s disobedience. He is speaking of actual 
transgressions, of a conversation in the lusts of the flesh. Atten- 
tion to the two parts of the phrase has shewn us (1) that ‘children 
of wrath’ is a Hebraism for ‘objects of wrath’, and (2) that ‘dy 
nature’ means simply ‘in ourselves’, as apart from the Divine 
purpose of mercy. So that the common misinterpretation which 
makes the phrase mean ‘deserving of wrath from the moment of 
birth’ is due to a neglect first of a Hebrew, and then of a Greek 
idiom. 


St Paul hastens on, as so often, from sin to grace, only mention- 
ing sin in order to shew how grace more than meets it: compare 
Rom. iii 23 f., v r2—21. Here sin and wrath lead on to ‘a wealth 


of mercy’, as in the previous chapter sin led on to ‘a wealth of i 


grace’. 


takes up the broken sentence of v. 1: only now the Jew has been 
linked with the Gentile in the ‘disobedience’ and the ‘wrath’, and 
therefore must be kept with the Gentile in the ‘mercy’. Hence 
not ‘you’, but ‘we’. 

‘He hath quickened us together with Christ,—by grace ye are 
saved’. St Paul’s affection for the word ‘grace’, the word which to 
him sums up his own special proclamation’, the word which is his 
sign-manual ‘in every epistle’, leads him to break off again to insert 
it; and the insertion itself will presently be repeated and expanded, 
causing a yet further digression (v. 8). 

‘Ye are saved’: not ‘ye are being saved’ (present)—salvation 
regarded as in process*: nor ‘ye were saved’ (aorist)—salvation as 
a single Divine act*: but ‘ye are saved’, or ‘ye have been saved’ 
(perfect)—salvation as a Divine act completed indeed, but regarded 
as continuous and permanent in its issues, 


‘ Bven though we were dead in trespasses’.. With these words he i 
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‘And hath raised us together (with Him) and seated us together ii 6 


(with Him) in the heavenly places in Christ Jesus’. The compound 


1 See the detached note on the that were being saved’. 

meanings of xapvs. 3 As in Rom. viii 24, ‘for by hope 
2 As in 1 Cor.ir8, xv 2; 2 Cor.ii were we saved’. 

15; and especially Acts ii 47, ‘them 
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verbs (ourjyepev and cuvexdfucer) are intended to recall the simple 
verbs (éyefpas and xaOicas) of i 20. Christ was dead, and was raised 
from the dead. We too, in a true sense, were dead, and as truly 
were raised from the dead in His Resurrection: aye, and were 
seated, even as He was seated, in the heavenly sphere’. 

All this is spoken of as a Divine act contemporaneous with the 
Resurrection and Ascension of Christ. It is wholly independent of 
any human action. It is the free grace of God, which has lifted us 
into a new world in Christ. As its motive the Apostle can but 
suggest the glorification of grace. As he had said before that the 
Election and the Adoption were ‘to the praise of the glory of His 
grace’: so here he says, ‘that in the ages to come He might shew 
forth the exceeding riches of His grace in His kindness toward us im 
Christ Jesus’. 

‘ For by grace’, he repeats, ‘are ye saved through faith’: and 
lest by any means the possibility of merit should seem to creep in 
with the mention of the ‘faith’ which realises this great salvation, 
he adds at once: ‘and that not of yourselves : it is the gift of God : 
not of works, lest any man should boast’: or, if we may slightly 
paraphrase the words to force out the meaning of the original : 
‘aye, and not of yourselves: the gift, for such it is, is God’s gift : 
not of works, that none may have ground to boast’. 


‘For we are His workmanship’: more closely, ‘for His making 
we are’—words which recall Ps. c 3: ‘it is He that hath made us, 
and not we ourselves’. But the words which here follow shew that 
it is not of the first Creation that St Paul is speaking. There has 
been a new Making of Man in Christ. We have been ‘created in 
Christ Jesus’. 

This is that New Creation of which St Paul speaks in Gal. 
vi 15, as having done away with the distinction between those who 
were within the Jewish covenant and those who were outside it: 
‘for neither is circumcision anything, nor uncircumcision ; but (there 
is) a new creation’. Similarly in 2 Cor. v 16 f. he declares that 
distinctions of the flesh are done away: ‘We from henceforth know 
no man after the flesh ... so that if any man be in Christ, (there is) 
a new creation: the old things have passed away : lo, they have 
become new’. 

Mankind had started as One in the original Creation. But in 
the course of the world’s history, through sin on the one hand, and 
on the other hand through the revelation of God to a seleoend 
People, a division had come in. Mankind was now Two and not 


1 See above pp. 20 ff. 
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One. There was the privileged Jew, and there was the unprivileged 
Gentile. It was the glory of grace to bring the Two once more 
together as One in Christ. A new start was thus made in the 
world’s history. St Paul called it a New Creation. 

We shall see presently the importance which he attaches to this 
view. ‘He is our peace’, he says, ‘who hath made both One... 
that He might create the Two in Himself into One New Man, 
making peace’. And so again, later on, he speaks of ‘the New 
Man, which according to God is created in righteousness’. 

The New Creation, then, in St Paul’s language is that fresh 
beginning in the history of the human race by which the old division 
is done away, and the unity of mankind is restored. It was for the 
realisation of this unity that St Paul laboured and suffered. His 
supreme mission was to proclaim Christ as the centre of a united 
humanity. And this is the drift of our present passage. The 
Apostle has been speaking of the relation of both Gentile and Jew 
to Christ. Both alike were in themselves the objects of Divine 
wrath by reason of their disobedience: but both alike, though dead, 
were quickened, raised, exalted, with andin Christ Jesus. Man was 
made anew by God. Free grace had done it all: works, or ‘ merit’, 
as we should say, had no part in the matter. It was a New 
Creation: ‘God’s making are we, created in Christ Jesus’. 


‘Created in Christ Jesus unto good works, which God hath afore ti 


prepared that we should walk im them’. Not ‘of works’, but ‘unto 
works’, The Divine purpose is not achieved apart from the ‘ good 
works’ of men: only it does not begin from them, but leads to 
them. They are included in the Divine will for man: they are 
ready for our doing ; and we are created to dothem. This reference 
to ‘works’ is an echo of the earlier controversial teaching. It is 
directly suggested by the mention of ‘faith’, which is the human 
response to the Divine ‘grace’. 


We must not allow our attention to be distracted by the details 
of interpretation from the very remarkable thought which is 
enshrined in the verses which we have been considering. The 
Apostle has been praying that God would grant to those to whom 
he is writing the Spirit of wisdom and revelation, with a view to 
their knowing in particular the mighty energy that is at work in 


themselves and in all Christian people. It is that miraculous power i 


which raised and exalted Christ. It has in like manner raised and 
exalted them in Christ: for they cannot be separated from Him, 
even as the Body cannot be separated from its Head. The result 
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present ‘age’, or ‘world’, and sets them ‘in the heavenly sphere’. 
It lifts them above the control of the world-forces which rule here 
below, and seats them where Christ is seated above all the powers 
that are or can be. It lifts them out of death—the death of sin— 
and makes them truly alive. It annihilates the old distinction 
between Gentile and Jew, and inaugurates a New Creation of man- 
kind: for Gentile and Jew alike were dead, and alike have been 
quickened and exalted in Christ Jesus. And all this is the free 
gift of God, His sovereign grace. 

The same teaching, couched to some extent in the same words, 
may be gathered out of various parts of the Epistle to the Colossians 
(see especially i 21, ii 12, 13, 20); and there it is pressed to the 
logical conclusion, which is only hinted. at in the ‘good works’ of. 
our passage. For there the Apostle urges: ‘If therefore ye 
have been raised» together with Christ, seek the things that are 
above, where Christ is, seated at the right hand of God: set your 
thought on the things that are above, not on the things that are on 
the earth. ‘For ye have died, and your life is hidden with Christ in 
God’. : 

Nor is the teaching by any means confined to these two epistles. 
We need but recall the sixth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, 
where again the logical conclusion is vigorously pressed: ‘In like 
manner do ye also reckon yourselves dead to sin, but living to God 
in Christ Jesus’. 

In our present passage the practical issue is not insisted on, but 
merely hinted at in passing. The Apostle’s main thought is the 
unity which has thus been brought about, and the new hope which 
accordingly is opened up for mankind as a whole. Hence he passes 
on at once to expound the wealth of privilege to which, as the 
result of this new unity, his Gentile readers have been introduced. 


* WHEREFORE remember that in time past ye, the Gentiles 
in the flesh, who are called the Uncircumcision by that which 
is called the Circumcision, in the flesh, made by hands,—* that 
at that time without Christ ye were aliens from the common- 
wealth of Israel and strangers from the covenants of promise, 
having no hope and without God in the world. ™%But now in 
Christ Jesus ye who in time past were far off have been made 
nigh by the blood of Christ. “For He is our peace, who hath 
made both one, and hath broken down the middle wall of the 
partition, “having abolished in His flesh the enmity, the law 
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of commandments contained in ordinances; that He might 
create in Himself of the twain one new man, so making peace ; 
“and that He might reconcile both unto God in one body by 
the cross, having slain the enmity thereby: and He came and 
preached peace to you which were afar off, and peace to them 
that were nigh ; “for through Him we both have our access in 
one Spirit unto the Father. So then ye are no more strangers 
and sojourners, but ye are fellow-citizens with the saints, and of 
the household of God, *being built upon the foundation of 
the apostles and prophets, Christ Jesus Himself being the 
corner-stone ; *in whom all the building fitly framed together 
groweth into an holy temple in the Lord; “in whom ye also 
are being builded together for an habitation of God in the 
Spirit. 

‘ Wherefore remember’. It is hard for us to realise the vital ii rr 
iftterest of this teaching to St Paul’s readers. To us the distinction | 
of Jew and Gentile is not the most important fact in human life. | 
The battle for our privilege as Gentile Christians—for our part — 
and place in Christ—was fought and won eighteen hundred years 
ago. We have forgotten the struggle and the victory altogether. — 
We do not recognise that this was a decisive battle of the world’s | 
history. - . 

But for the Gentiles to whom St Paul wrote the abolition of this 
great distinction was everything. For five and twenty years the 
conflict had been raging. At one moment the issue had depended 
ona single man. A little place the Christian Jew was prepared to 
allow to the Christian Gentile. He might be like ‘the stranger in 
the gates’: but he could not be as the true born child of privilege, 
unless indeed he were prepared to abandon his Gentile position, and 
by circumcision identify himself with the Jew. 

At one critical moment even St Peter withdrew himself, and Gal.iirrff. 
would not sit at the same table with the Gentile Christians. St 
Barnabas at that moment was likewise carried away. St Paul stood 
alone, He saw that everything depended on absolute equality 
within the Church of Christ. He withstood St Peter to the face, 
and brought him to his true self again. That scene and a score of 
others, when in different ways the same struggle was being waged, 
left a deep mark on St Paul’s mind. Two Churches or one—that to 
his mind was the question at issue. One Church, in the providence 
of God, and through the work of St Paul, it was destined to be. 
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The struggle was over—but only just over—when he wrote this 
letter. It was the morrow of the victory. Can we marvel that 
while it was vivid in his memory, and in the memories of all, he 
should delight again and again to remind the Gentiles of what had 
been gained? ‘ Wherefore remember’. 


‘Remember that in time past ye, the Gentiles in the flesh.” The 
connexion appears to be this, We—both Gentiles and Jews, with 
no distinction now—are God’s New Creation in Christ; created 
with an end to fulfil, a path marked out to tread. Wherefore 
remember what you were, and what you are. You were the 
despised, outside, alien Gentiles, while these fleshly distinctions 


2 Cor.v 16 lasted. But now that ‘we know no man after the flesh ’, now that 


li 12 


the New Creation has made the Two no longer Two, but One, all is 
yours: you have equal rights of citizenship, an equal place in the 


| family of God; you go to make up the Temple in which it pleases 
_ God to dwell. 


‘Remember that in time past ye, the Gentiles in the flesh’,— 
while ‘the flesh’ was the ground of distinction, as it was while the 
sign of God’s covenant was a mark made by a man’s hand on a 
man’s flesh—‘ who are called the Uncircumeision by that which is called 
the Cirewmeision, in the flesh, made with hands’. There is no 
necessary trace of contempt, as has been sometimes thought, in the 
expressions, ‘ who are called the Uncircumcision,’ and ‘which is called 
the Circumcision.’ These were familiar names on Jewish lips, 
even if St Paul himself will not lend them his sanction. There is 


_ no ground for the interpretation, ‘the so-called’, as if the Apostle 
| meant that the distinctions were absurd or unreal. They were very 


real and very tremendous; but they were done away in the New 
Creation. So far as there is any depreciation of circumcision in the 
passage, it is found in the last words, which are intended to suggest 
that it belongs to an order that is material and transient. 

The emphasis which the Apostle wishes to lay on the words ‘the 
Gentiles’ has led him again to expand, and so the sentence is broken. 
This is the third time in the epistle that he has broken his sentence 
to emphasise the position of the Jew and the Gentile: compare i r 3 
and ii 3. Nothing could more clearly shew the place this question 
held in his thought. 

‘That at that time without Christ ye were aliens from the common- 
wealth of Israel and strangers from the covenants of promise’. A 
contrast is here drawn between their old position, ‘at that time 
without Christ’, and their new position, ‘now in Christ Jesus’ (v. 
13). This contrast is somewhat obscured if we render, as in the 
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Authorised Version, ‘that at that time ye were without Christ, 
being aliens’ &c. They are called upon to remember not simply 
that they were without Christ, but what they were without Christ. 
It is interesting to compare with this statement of disabilities 
the Apostle’s catalogue in an earlier epistle of the privileges of those 
whom he terms ‘his brethren, his kinsfolk after the flesh’: they Rom. ix 
‘are Israelites’; theirs ‘are the adoption, and the glory, and the 35 
covenants, and the giving of the law, and the worship, and the 
promises’; theirs ‘are the fathers’, that is, the patriarchs and prophets, 
the heroes of the past; and of them ‘is the Christ according to the 
flesh’. These were their distinctive privileges, which marked them 
as the Elect People. It was these things that the Gentiles had 
lacked. 
‘In Christ’, indeed, as they now were, all was theirs; but ‘with-, 
out Christ’, as they had been, they were unenfranchised ‘outlanders’, 
aliens and foreigners, with no rights of citizenship in the sacred Gen.xvii 7 
é > : Ex. xxiv 8 
commonwealth, with no share in the covenants which guaranteed Luke i 55, 
the promise made to ‘Abraham and his seed for ever’. 72 £. 
‘Having no hope’. The Jew had a hope: the Gentile had none. 
The golden age of the Gentile was in the past: his poets told him 
of it, and how it was gone. The Jew’s golden age was in the 
future: his prophets told him to look forward to its coming. 
‘And without God’. Though there were ‘gods many and lords ' Cor, viit 
many’, yet in the true sense they had no God. It had not yet 2 
been revealed, as it was revealed through Christ, that ‘the God of Rom. iii. 
the Jews’ was ‘the God of the Gentiles also’. My 
This is the only place in the New Testament where the word 
aQeos occurs, It is in no contemptuous sense that the Apostle 
speaks of them as having been ‘atheists’, or ‘godless’, It was the 
simple and sad description of their actual state, not indeed from _ 
their own, but from the only true point of view. 
The charge of ‘atheism’ was hurled again and again by the 
heathen at the Christians of the early days. Justin Martyr com- 
plains that Christians were persecuted as afeo, and reminds the 
persecutors that Socrates had been put to death as afeos. On a 
memorable occasion the phrase was turned back on those who used 
it. The Martyrdom of Polycarp tells (c. 9) how the proconsul bade 
the aged bishop, in words which it was customary to employ, 
‘Swear by the genius of the emperor; repent; say, Away with the 
atheists’ (Alpe rots dOéovs—meaning the Christians). ‘Then 
Polycarp, looking towards the people and cee vn his ay 
groaned and looked up to heaven and said, Atpe rots dféovs’. It 
was they and not the Christians, who had no God. 
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‘In the world’, These words are the positive description of the 
state which the Apostle has hitherto been describing entirely by 
negatives. Coming at the close, they stand in sharp contrast to 
what immediately follows: ‘but now in Christ Jesus...’ 

They are not however to be taken by themselves, but in close 
connexion with the two preceding phrases. The world, to St Paul, 
is the present outward order of things; not of necessity to be 
characterised as evil; but evil, when considered as apart from God, 
or as in opposition to God. Without a hope, and without a God—. 
this was to be ‘in the world’ and limited to the world, with nothing 


, to lift them above the material and the transient. It was to be, 


in St John’s language, not only ‘in the world’, but ‘of the world’. 


‘But now in Christ Jesus ye who in time past were far off have 
been made nigh by the blood of Christ’. In the remainder of this 
section the Apostle reverses the picture. They were ‘without 
Christ...in the world’: they are ‘in Christ Jesus’. The distance 
between the unprivileged and the privileged is annihilated: ‘the 


| Isa, lvii 1g far’ has become ‘near’. These are Old Testament terms: the 
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Isa. lvii 19 


il 15 


allusion is more explicitly made below in v. 17. 

‘By the blood of Christ’, or (more literally) ‘in the blood of the 
Christ’. So in i 7 we had ‘through His blood’, when the Apostle 
two classes of Jew and Gentile, and when he was describing the 
blessings of the new Election in the imagery of the old covenant. 
We may reserve to a later point the consideration of his present 
use of the words. : 

‘For He is our peace’. ‘The pronoun is emphatic in the original. 
We might render: ‘For He Himself is our peace’, or ‘For it is He 
who is our peace’. 

Note that the Apostle, having taken two words from the passage 
in Isaiah, now takes a third. In fact it is thus that the word 
‘peace’ is suggested to him: for the old promise ran: ‘Peace, peace 
to him that is far off, and to him that is nigh’. ‘It is He’, says 


‘St Paul, ‘who is our peace’. Note also the change in the pronouns— 


from ‘ye’ to ‘our’. To you and to us the peace has come. We 
were strangers to one another; nay, we were enemies: ‘it is He 
who is our peace’, 

He, ‘who hath made both one’—both the parts one whole. The 
neuter of the original cannot well be expressed by an English 
translation, Lower down, instead of the neuter he will aoe the 


masculine: ‘that He might create the two (men) into one new man 
(so) making peace’. ; 
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This is the most perfect peace: not the armed peace of rival 
powers, not even the peace of the most friendly alliance; but the 
peace which comes from absolute unity. There can be no more a 
~ quarrel, when there are no more two, but only one. 


‘And hath broken down the middle wall of the partition’, that is, 
the intervening wall which formed the barrier. 

To understand the metaphor we must know something of the 
construction of the Temple in St Paul’s day. The area which had 
been enclosed by Herod the Great was very large. It consisted of 
court within court, and innermost of all the Holy Place and the Holy 
of Holies. There were varying degrees of sanctity in these sacred 
places. Into the Holy of Holies only the High Priest could enter, 
and that once in the year. The Holy Place was entered daily and 
incense was burned by a priest on the golden altar at the moment of 
the sacrifice of the morning and evening lamb. This sacrifice took 
place outside in the Court of the Priests, where was the great Altar 
of Burnt-offerings. Outside this again were two further courts—the 
Court of the Sons of Israel immediately adjacent, and beyond this 
on the east the Court of the Women. The whole of the localities 
thus far mentioned formed a raised plateau: from it you descended 
at various points down five steps and through gates in a lofty wall, to 
find yourself not yet outside the temple-precincts, but on a narrow 
platform overlooking another large court—the outer court to which 
Gentiles who desired to see something of the glories of the Temple, 
or to offer gifts and sacrifices to the God of the Jews, were freely 
admitted. Further in than this court they were forbidden on pain 


Ua 


of death to go. The actual boundary line which the Gentile might | 
not cross was not the high wall with its gates, but a low stone | 
barrier about five feet in height which ran round at the bottom of | 


fourteen more steps’. 

In the year 1871, during the excavations which were being 
made on the site of the Temple on behalf of the Committee of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, M. Clermont Ganneau found one 
of the very pillars which Josephus describes as having been set 
up on the barrier to which: St Paul here refers, It is now preserved 


1 This account is derived from most beautifully worked; on it there 
Josephus Antigg.xv 11, B.J.v 5. In were set up at equal distances pillars 
the latter passage he says: ‘As you _ setting forth the law of sanctity, some 
went on through this first court to the in Greek and some in Roman charac- 
second there was a stone fence run- ters, how that no man of another race 
ning all round, three cubits high and might pass within the sanctuary’. 
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in the Museum at Constantinople, and it bears the following in- 
scription in Greek letters*: 

NO MAN OF ANOTHER NATION TO ENTER 

WITHIN THE FENCE AND ENCLOSURE 

ROUND THE TEMPLE. AND WHOEVER IS 

CAUGHT WILL HAVE HIMSELF TO BLAME 

THAT HIS DEATH ENSUES. 


That barrier, with its series of inscribed stones threatening 
death to the intruder, was still standing in the Temple courts at the 
moment when St Paul boldly proclaimed that Christ had broken it 
down. It still stood: but it was already antiquated, obsolete, out 


» of date, so far as its spiritual meaning went. The sign still stood : 
| but the thing signified was broken down. The thing signified was 


the separation between Gentile and Jew. That was done away in 
the person of Jesus Christ. .A_few years later the sign itself was 
dashed down in a literal ruin. Out of that ruin a fragment of it 
has been dug, after exactly eighteen hundred years, to enforce St 
Paul’s words, and by a striking object lesson to bid us, the Gentiles, 
‘remember’ that in Christ Jesus we who were ‘far off’ have been 
‘made nigh’. 


At this point we may pause to draw out in greater fulness the 
teaching of the Apostle in this passage. He has called on the 
Gentiles, who have newly been admitted into a position of absolute 
equality of privilege with the Jew, to remember what they were 
and what they now are. They were the Gentiles, according to a 
distinction which he describes by the words ‘in the flesh’: that is 
to say, they were the Uncircumcision, as they were called by those 
who on their part were called the Circumcision. The distinction 
was an external one: it was made ‘in the flesh’; it was made by a 
man’s hand. The very terms suggest—-and are chosen to suggest— 
that it was temporary, not eternal. But it was not therefore un- 
real; nor was it wrong: it was part of the Divine method for the 
education of the world. It is done away now; but it was divinely 
ordained, and tremendous in its reality while it lasted. 

That is what they were. There was a dividing line, and they 
were on the wrong side of it. And consequently, as he goes on to 
say, they were not only without the sign of privilege, but without 
the privilege itself. For they were not members of the Chosen 
People: they were aliens, they were strangers: they knew nothing 
of a Divine fellowship, a sacred polity, in which men were linked 
to one another and to God, in which God had entered into covenant 


' For the Greek text see the commentary ad loc, 
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with men and had blessed them with a promise which brightened 
their outlook into the future. Nothing of all this was for them: 
they had no hope, no God: they were in the world without 
a hope and without a God—the world, which might be so full of 
hope and so full of God, to those who knew the Divine purpose and 
their own share in it; but which was as a fact to them, in their 
isolated, unprivileged condition, a hopeless and a godless world. 
That is what they were: it would do them good to think upon it. 

If we bear in mind how closely St Paul links together member- ,, 
ship in a Divine polity and fellowship with God Himself, we shall be | 
saved from some difficulties of interpretation later on. He did not | 
deny that God was working in the hearts of the Gentiles all the 
while: something of God could be known to them, was known to 
them: ‘He left not Himself without witness’; He was always Acts xiv 17 
doing them good: their sin consisted in their rebellion against Him 
who made Himself felt among them, at least in some degree, as the 
Lord of their spirits. But they were not like the favoured Jews, 
who knew God and had been brought into an actual fellowship 
with Him, who had God ‘so nigh unto them’, who were claimed Deut. iv 7 
every moment of their lives as God’s own; so that in a peculiar 
sense God was ‘the God of Israel’, and Israel was ‘the Israel of 
God’. 

The Jew, and the Jew alone, was nigh to God. And hence it 
followed that to be nigh to the Jew was to be nigh to God, and to 
be far from the Jew was to be far from God. 

This then is what St Paul says: You were far off, but now you 
have been made nigh. In the first instance he means, You were far 
off from the Jewish commonwealth and the covenants that con- 
tained the promise: but he cannot separate this thought from that 
other which gave it all its meaning and importance—far from the 
sacred commonwealth is far from God. 

We must go back upon his life-long training, if we would 
‘understand his position. From a child he had been taught that he 
was a member of a Selected People, that he was brought into a 
Divine fellowship. This membership, this citizenship in the sacred 
polity, was the fact on which his whole life rested. This was what 
made life worth living to him: this was his one only and sufficient 
hope for the great future. When he became a Christian this was 
not taken from him. Only he now saw that his People’s hope had 
come: he saw in Jesus the Messiah of his People’s longings. All, 
and more than all, that his prophets had foretold had actually come 
to pass. The Divine fellowship, the sacred commonwealth, was 
more than ever to him now. To be within it, as he knew he was, 
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was infinitely more precious a privilege, to be outside was far more 
grievous a disability, than ever it could have seemed before. 

Hence the deep pathos of his language as he describes the hopeless 
misery of the Gentile world. Hence too his supreme delight in pro- 
claiming, not that the Divine fellowship was suddenly at an end, but 
that the old limits by which it had been confined to a single race were 
done away; that the world was no longer two parts—one privileged, 
the other unprivileged—but one whole, all privileged alike ; that the 
partition wall which had kept the Gentile at a distance was simply 
broken down, and that Jew and Gentile might enter hand in hand 
into the One Father’s house, ‘the house of prayer for all nations’. 

Tt was the fulfilment of the Jewish hope—not its disappointment 
—which had brought about this glorious issue. It was the Messiah 
who had done it. The Jew lost nothing: he gained everything — 
gained new brothers, gained the whole Gentile world. In Christ 
God had ‘given him the heathen for his inheritance, and the utter- 
most parts of the earth for his possession’. 

The Gentile too had gained all. He indeed had nothing to lose, 


, and could only gain. He had gained brotherhood with the Jew, a 
. place in the Divine family, the franchise of the sacred polity, his 


passage across the partition which had divided him from the Jew 
and thereby had divided him. from God. He was brought nigh— 
nigh to the Jew, and nigh to God. 

All this is in St Paul’s thought when he says: ‘ Ye were far off, 
but ye have been made nigh’. 

We have not yet considered the important words which he adds 
to this statement: ‘in’ or ‘by the blood of the Christ’. The 
reconciliation by which ‘the far off’ and ‘the near’ are brought 
together—by which Gentile is made nigh to Jew and thereby nigh 


Heb. ix 18 to God—is ‘not without blood’. For neither was the Jew’s own 


covenant ‘without blood’. 

We need to remind ourselves that from the earliest days every 
treaty between man and man, as well as every covenant between 
man and God, was ratified and made sure by the blood of a sacrifice. 
All that is done away now, and we find it hard to do full justice to 
a conception so foreign to our ways of thinking. But we must bear 


this fact in mind if we would understand St Paul. The covenant 


between a nation and its deity was a covenant of blood: the peace 
between a nation and a nation was ratified by a victim’s blood?. 


1 The history of this idea, which by the late. Professor W. Robertson 


played so large a part in human life Smith, (part I. ‘ Fundamental Institu- 
before the Christian era, is elaborately tions’). 


treated in The Religion of the Semites 
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That the Messiah had been killed was at first sight the defeat 
and failure of all the expectation of which He had been the centre. 
His resurrection dispelled the gloom, and shewed that He had 
triumphed in spite of death—even through death, for He had shewn 
Himself the conqueror of death. His death was presently seen to 
have been a necessary stage of His work. It partook of the nature 
of a sacrifice. It was the blood of a covenant: so He Himself had 
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solemnly described it on the eve of His crucifixion—‘This is My Mark xiv 


Blood of the Covenant’. St Paul gives us here an interpretation of 
His words. ‘The blood of the Christ’ had made a new treaty se 
peace between the two opposing sections of humanity: it had made 
the two into one. ‘The blood of the Christ’ had made ‘the far off’ 
to be ‘near’: it had widened out the old Covenant, so as to embrace 
those who fad been outside: it had become the fulfilment of all the 
sacrificial blood-shedding of the old Covenant, which it superseded 
only by including it in a new Covenant, in which Jew and Gentile 
alike had access to the one and only God. His life-blood poured out 
as the ratification of the new Covenant, says St Paul, has made ‘the 
far off’ ‘near’; for He Himself is our peace; He Himself has made 
the two parts one whole; He Himself has broken down the partition- 
wall that shut off the one from the privileges of the other. 


Up to this point the Apostle’s meaning is clear, when once we 
have grasped the conceptions which lie behind his thought. But he 
is conscious that he has been using the language of metaphor, and 
he proceeds to elaborate and to interpret what he has been saying. 
The participial clause which follows is a re-statement in other terms 
of what has immediately preceded. 

‘ Having abolished in His flesh the enmity, the law of command- 
ments contained iw ordinances’. This recasts and presents afresh 
the statements ‘He Himself is our peace’ and ‘He hath broken 
down the middle wall of the partition’. ‘In His flesh’ corresponds 
to the emphatic pronoun ‘He Himself’; the abolition of ‘the 
enmity’ is a new description of ‘our peace’. As the division was 
symbolised and expressed in the barrier of the Temple, so ‘the 
enmity’ was expressed in ‘the law of commandments contained im 
ordinances’. Accordingly the breaking down of the Temple barrier 
is one and the same thing with the abolition of the enmity as it had 
taken outward shape in the enactments of the ritual law. 

But these phrases deserve to be considered one by one. ‘Jn 
His flesh’. ‘ His flesh’ is the scriptural term for what we speak 


ae 


comp. 
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of as His humanity, His human nature. ‘He took upon. Him flesh’ 


‘was an early Christian mode of speaking of the mystery of the 
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Incarnation. It is the same in meaning with the great phrase of 
the Te-Deum, Zu ad liberandum suscepisti hominem, ‘Thou tookest 
upon Thee man, to deliver him’. The flesh of Christ is our common. 
humanity, which He deigned to make His own. So that in Him 
‘all flesh’, that is, all humanity, finds its meeting point. And thus 
He is Himself our peace : in His own person He has abolished our 
enmity. 

‘The law of commandments contained in ordinances’ was abolished 
by Christ. The fulness of this expression is no doubt intentional. 
Christ came ‘not to destroy’ the law, ‘but to fulfil’ it: not to 
break it down, but to fill it with its full meaning. Yet this was to 
do away with it in so far as it was a limited code of commands. 
All its commandments were swallowed up in the new commandment 
of love. In so far as it was petrified in enactments, and especially 
in those externa] ordinances which guided all the details of the 
Jew’s daily life and were meant above all things to keep him 
distinct from the outside Gentile,—just in that sense and in that 
measure it was annulled in Christ. This is made clearer by the 
guarding phrase ‘in ordinances’. The law, so far as it was a ‘law 
of commandments’ and was identified with external ‘ordinances’, 
was abolished by Christ. 

The Apostle uses parallel language in the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians. ‘He hath cancelled the bond that stood against us, (that 
consisted) in ordinances: He hath taken it out of the way, having 


“nailed it to His cross’, And he asks, lower down, of those who 


Col. ii 20, 
21 


seemed to wish to return to a modified system of external prohibi- 
tions: ‘ Why are ye still ordinance-ridden?’ And at the same time 
he explains his meaning by examples of such ordinances: ‘Touch 
not, taste not, handle not’. To re-enact these was to abandon the 
Gospel and to return to ‘the commandments and doctrines of men’. 

‘The law of commandments in ordinances’ had an important 
use while the distinction ‘in the flesh’ between Jew and Gentile 
had to be clearly marked. The touch of certain things defiled, the 
taste of certain meats made a man unclean. To touch even in the 
commerce of the market what a Gentile had touched, to eat at the 
same table at which a Gentile ate—these things were detiling then. 
The ordinances were framed to prevent such pollution, such sins 
against the Divine covenant which marked off the Jews as a 
peculiar people. It was just these distinctions that were done away 
now; and with them the ordinances which enforced them were 
annulled, 

‘The law of commandments in ordinances’ was abolished, and 
abolished by the Messiah Himself. ‘In His flesh’ He had nee 
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those whom these distinctions had held apart: ‘in His blood’ He 
had made a new Covenant which included them both. 


‘That He might create in Himself of the twain one new man, so 
making peace’. This is the New Creation, the New Man, of which 
we have spoken already. Henceforth God deals with man as a 
whole, as a single individual, in Christ. Not as Two Men, the 
privileged and the unprivileged—Two, parted one from the other by 
a barrier in the most sacred of all the relations of life: but as One 
Man, united in a peace, which is no mere alliance of elements 
naturally distinct, but a concorporation, the common life of a single 
organism. 

‘And that He might reconcile both unto God in one body by the 
cross, having slain the enmity thereby’. Here the Apostle expresses 
what has all along been implied in his thought, namely, that the 
peace by which the Gentile was reconciled to the Jew was at the 
same time a peace with God. In the new Covenant which was 
made ‘in the blood of the Christ’ not only were the two sections of 
humanity brought nigh to one another, but both of them in the 
same moment were brought nigh to God. 

‘In one body’. This is the ‘one body’ which has resulted from 
the union of the two sections. It is the ‘one body’ to which the 
‘one Spirit’ of v. 18 corresponds. It is not the human body of the 
Lord Jesus; that was referred to above in v. 15 by the expression 
‘in His flesh’. Here St Paul is speaking of that larger Body of 
the exalted Christ, of which he has already declared that it is His 
fulness or completion, and of which he will presently declare that 
‘there is one body and one Spirit, even as ye are called in one hope 
of your calling’. 

‘Having slain the enmity thereby’, that is, by the Cross. An 
alternative rendering is ‘having slain the enmity in Himself’. The 
meaning is the same in either case: and the expression is a bold 
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one. Christ in His death was slain: but the slain was a slayer ~ 


too. 

‘And He came and preached (or ‘published good tidings of’) 
peace to you which were afar off, and peace to them that were nigh’. 
Tn these words St Paul combines with the passage of Isaiah which 
he has already used in vv. 13, 14 another passage of the same book. 
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‘ Peace, peace to him that is far off and to him that is near, saith Isa. lvii 19 
the Lord’, is combined with ‘How beautiful upon the mountains Isa. li 7 


are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth 
peace’. The verb ‘to publish good tidings’ is drawn by the 
Apostle from the Septuagint version of the latter passage. 
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In the words ‘He came and preached’ we have a reference not 
to the work of the Lord Jesus on earth before the crucifixion, but 
to the work of the exalted Christ in announcing the peace which 
His death had made. 

‘ For through Him we both have our access im one Spirit unto the 
Father’. The new Covenant was henceforward the ground of the 
Jew’s approach to God, as well as of the Gentile’s. For the old 
Covenant was swallowed up in the new. Jew and Gentile now 
rested alike on the new Covenant, and so all distinction between 
them was at an end. 

It is noteworthy that, as the Apostle proceeds, the hostility 
between Jew and Gentile has been gradually falling into the back- 
ground. The reconciliation of which he speaks is the reconciliation 
of both to God, even more than of each to the other; and the 
climax of all is found in the access of both to the common Father, 
For the supreme blessing which the new Covenant has secured is 
freedom of approach to Him who is to be known henceforth by His 
new Name, not as Jehovah the God of Israel, but as the Father. 

‘In one Spirit’. This phrase is the counterpart of the phrase 
‘in one body’ of v. 16. ‘In one body’ we both were reconciled to 
God: ‘in one Spirit’ we both have our access to the Father. The 
‘one body’ is animated by ‘one Spirit’. So, later on, the Apostle 
declares ; ‘There is one body and one Spirit, even as ye have been 
called in one hope of your calling’. Even if the reference is not 
primarily to the Holy Spirit, yet the thought of Him as the Spirit 
of fellowship is necessarily present where the ‘one Spirit’ of the 
‘one body’ is spoken of. The Body of the Christ has a Spirit that 
dwells in it. That Spirit is the Spirit of the Christ, the Holy Spirit. 
When we grasp this correlation of the Body of Christ and the 
Spirit of Christ, we can understand why in the Apostolic Oreed the 
clause ‘The Holy Catholic Church’ forms the first. subdivision of 
the section which begins, ‘TI believe in the Holy Ghost’. 


‘So then ye are no more strangers and sojowrners, but ye are 
Sellow-citizens with the saints’. The Apostle returns to his political 
metaphor, and uses a term which was well understood in the 
Greek cities, The ‘sojourners’ were a class of residents who were 
recognised by law and were allowed certain definite privileges: but 
their very name suggested that their position was not a porinaae 
one: they resided on sufferance only, and had no rights of citizen- 
ship. The Gentiles, says St Paul, are no longer in this position of 
exclusion from the franchise of the sacred commonwealth. The 
are ‘fellow-citizens with the saints’. ‘The saints’ was a aang 
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proper to the members of the ancient People of God. They were 
a ‘holy nation’: they were ‘saints’ by virtue of their national 
consecration to J ehovah. The designation was naturally retained 
by St Paul, when the Chosen People was widened into the Catholic 
Church. To quote Bishop Lightfoot’s words!: “ The Christian 
Church, having taken the place of the Jewish race, has inflerited 
all its titles and privileges; it is ‘a chosen generation, a royal 
priesthood, an holy nation, a peculiar people’ (1 Pet. ii 9). All who 
have entered into the Christian covenant by baptism are ‘saints’ an 
the language of the Apostles. Even the irregularities and profligacies 
of the Corinthian Church do not forfeit it this title”. 

The Gentiles, then, had been admitted to full rights in the 
polity of ‘the saints’: they were now no less truly a part of the 
consecrated people than were the Jews. But the Apostl mor a 
further metaphor. He has just spoken of God as ‘the Father’, t 
whom they had been given access. In harmony with this he now 
declares that the Gentiles are members of God’s family, or house- 
hold: they have all the privileges of the sons of the house: they are 
‘of the household of God’. In this phrase he uses an adjective 
(oixetos) which implies the word ‘house’ in the non-material sense in 
which we often use it ourselves: comp. 1 Tim. iii 4 and 15. But we 
can scarcely doubt that it is the feeling of the radical meaning 
of the word that leads him on to the new metaphor which he at 
once developes, and which would seem excessively abrupt if it were 
not for this half-hidden connexion. They are not merely members 
of the household, but actually a part of the house of God. 

‘Being built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
Christ Jesus Himself being the corner-stone’. They are not the first 
stones laid in the building: they are built up on others which were 
there before them. The foundation stones are the apostles and 
prophets, the chief stone of all being Christ Jesus Himself, who is the 
‘corner-stone’, as the Old Testament writers had called the Messiah. 

In an earlier epistle St Paul had emphatically declated : ‘Other 
foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ’. 
But there he is employing his metaphor in a different way. He is 
not speaking of persons who are builded in, but of persons who 
build. He himself, for example, is not a stone of the building, but 
‘a wise master-builder’: those of whom he speaks are builders also, 
and their work will come to the testing. The foundation he has 
himself laid in the proclamation of Christ Jesus: ‘it is not possible 
that any of them should lay any other foundation : but itgis only 
too possible that the superstructure which they raise should be 

1 Note on Philippians i 1. 
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worthless, and that instead of wages for good work done they 
should come in for the fine which attached to careless or fraudulent 
workmanship. Here the application of the metaphor is different. 
The stones are persons: the foundation stones are the apostles and 
prophets, the most important stone of all being ‘Christ Jesus Him- 
self’. 

This last phrase is emphatic. Christ, the Messiah who had 
been spoken of beforehand as the corner-stone ; Jesus, the human 
manifestation of the Christ in time: ‘Christ Jesus Himself’. He is 
part of the Body which He brings into being, for He is its Head: 
He is part of the House which He founds, for He is its Corner- 
stone. The passage in St Paul’s mind at this point is Isa. xxvii 16, 
as it was rendered by the Septuagint: ‘Behold, I lay for the 
foundations of Sion a stone costly and chosen, a precious corner- 
stone for the foundations thereof’. And just because he will speak 
of Christ in the old prophet’s terms as a corner-stone, he cannot 
here speak of Him as the whole foundation. 

We are naturally reminded by this passage of the saying of our 
Lord to St Peter: ‘I say unto thee, Thou art Peter (Ilérpos), and 
upon this rock (zérpa) I will build My Church, and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it: I will give to thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven’. Here we have the same metaphor, and again 
its application is slightly varied. In English the play upon words 
is wholly lost: in the Greek it is somewhat obscured by the change 
from Ilérpos to rérpa. The feminine word (7érpa) could not well be 
the name of a man, and accordingly the Greek name of Cepha was 
Ilérpos, which signifies a stone rather than a rock. But in the 
Aramaic, in which our Lord almost certainly spoke, there was no 
such difficulty. Cepha was equally a stone or a rock. So that the 
words must have run, just as we now read them in the Syriac 
versions: ‘Thou art Cepha, and upon this cepha I will build My 
Church’. 

It is worth our while to notice how the metaphor of a house is 
there applied to the Church. It is the Divine House which Christ 
will build (He is neither the foundation nor the corner-stone, but 
the Builder), and the keys of it He will place in the Apostle’s 
hands. Thus by a rapid transition the Apostle’s own relation to 
the house is expressed by a new metaphor; he is now the steward 
of the house: compare the prophet’s words: ‘I will give the 
key of the house of David...’ Thus the Church—the Ecclesia — 
corresponds to ‘the kingdom of heaven’, which the Messiah has 
come to establish: each of the designations being drawn from the 
past history of the sacred commonwealth, which was at once ‘the 
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Eeclesia of the sons of Israel’ and ‘the kingdom of Israel’, ‘My 
Ecclesia’, Christ says, (ie. My new Israel) ‘I will build’: compare 
Amos ix 11f., cited in Acts xv 16 £., ‘I will build again the taber- 
nacle of David which is fallen down’. 

In our present passage the foundation is not Peter (Cepha, the 
rock) ; he is only a part with others of the foundation: not Christ, 
for even He is but a part, though the chief part, the corner-stone: 
but ‘the apostles and prophets’. The scope of these designations I 
have discussed elsewhere’. Here it is enough to say with regard to 
the former that though the Twelve and St Paul himself are no 
doubt primarily intended, we need not seek to narrow it to them to 
the exclusion of others who may have been founders or joint-founders 
of Churches. With regard to the latter the whole context makes it 
abundantly plain that St Paul is not taking us back from the New 
Covenant to the Old—not speaking of Old Testament prophets in 
the past—when he says that the apostles and prophets are the 
foundation of the new House of God. 

When St Paul speaks of Christ as the corner-stone, he uses a 
metaphor which appears to be wholly Oriental. The Greeks laid no 
stress on corner-stones. We must go to the East if we would 
understand at all what they mean. The corner-stones in the 
Temple substructures, which have been excavated by the agency 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund, are not, as we might perhaps 
have supposed, stones so shaped as to contain a right-angle, and 
thus by their projecting arms to bind two walls together ; though it 
would appear from an incidental remark of Sir Henry Layard 
(Nineveh ii 254) that he had seen some such at Nineveh. They are 
straight blocks which run up to a corner, where they are met in the 
angle by similar stones, the ends of which come immediately above 
or below them. These straight blocks are of great length, frequently 
measuring fifteen feet. The longest that has been found is described 
by Sir Charles Warren (Jerusalem Recovered, p. 121) in his account 
of the excavation of the southern wall of the sanctuary area. It 
measures 38 feet and g inches, and belongs to a very ancient period 
of building. It was such a stone as this that furnished the ancient 
prophet with his image of the Messiah. 


‘In whom all the building “fitly framed together groweth unto an 
holy temple in the Lord’. The uncertainty which has attended the 
translation of these words may best be illustrated by bringing 
together the various forms of the English Version in this place’. 

1 See Encyclopedia Biblica, arts. 2 TI cite the older renderings from 
‘ Apostle’ and ‘Prophet (N. T.)’: see ‘The English Hexapla’ (Bagster, 
also below, pp. 97 f. 1841). 
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Wicurr.—1380. In whom eche bildynge made : wexeth in to 
an holi temple in the lord. 

TyNDALE.—1534. In whom every bildynge coupled togedder, 
groweth vnto an holy temple in the lorde. 

Cranmer.—1539. In whom what buyldyng soever is coupled 
together, it groweth vnto an holy temple in the Lorde. 

Genrva.—1557. In whom all the buyldying coupled together, 
groweth vnto an holy temple in the Lord. 

Ruems.—1582. In whom al building framed together, grow- 
eth into an holy temple in our Lord. 

AuTuorisep.—1611. In whom all the building fitly framed 
together, groweth vnto an holy temple in the Lord. 

RevisED.—1881. In whom ‘each several building, fitly framed 
together, groweth into a holy *temple in the Lord. 


1 Gr. every building. 2 Or, sanctuary. 


We need not at this point enter into the causes of so great 
variety of rendering. This would be to discuss the influence of the 
Latin Vulgate, and of the variants in the Greek text. Our study 
of the context should by this time have made it perfectly clear that 
St Paul contemplates a single structure and no more. Such a 
rendering then as ‘every building’ (that is to say, ‘all the build- 
ings’) is out of harmony with the general thought of the passage. 
If the Apostle has in any way referred to parts which go to make 
up a whole, it has always been to two parts, and only two, viz. the 
Jew and the Gentile. To introduce the idea of many churches 
going to make up one Church is to do violence to the spirit of this 
whole section. The rendering ‘each several building, fitly framed 
together, groweth into a holy temple’ offends the most conspicuously 
against the Apostle’s thought. For it must logically imply that 
the ‘several buildings’ grow into ‘several temples’: and this is at 
once inconsistent with the single ‘habitation’ or ‘dwelling-place’ of 
God, which the Apostle mentions in the next verse. 

In English the word ‘building’ has various shades of meaning, 
each of which is found equally in its counterpart in the Greek. It 
may mean ‘the process of building’: it may mean ‘the building 
itself when complete’. Or it may have a sense intermediate between 
these two, and mean ‘the building regarded as in process’. The 
Apostle’s meaning is saved by the rendering of the Rheims Bible 
‘al building’ ; but this is somewhat harsh, and limits us too strictly 
to the process, as contrasted with the work in process. ‘All that 
is builded’, or ‘all building that is done’ might express the sense 
with sufficient accuracy : but this hardly differs from ‘all the build- 
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ing’, when we keep before our minds the thought of the building 
in process, as opposed to the completed edifice. We may accord- 
ingly retain the familiar rendering, although it is not free from 
ambiguity if the context be neglected, and although it was originally 
intended as the translation of a reading in the Greek which the 
textual evideace precludes us from accepting. 
All work done on this House of God, all fitting of stone to 
stone, as the building rises coupled and morticed by clamp and 
dowel,—all th:s work is a growth, as though the building were a 
living organism. St Paul has no hesitation in mixing his meta- 
phors, if thereby he can the more forcibly express his meaning. 
We have theexact converse of this transition in the fourth chapter: 
if here ‘the biilding grows’ like a body, there ‘the body is builded’, iv 12, 16 
‘An holy vmple’. The word ‘temple’ in our English Bible is 
used to rende’ two Greek words, naos and jieron. The first of 
these—which % used in this place-——denotes the shrine, the actual 
House of God,which in the Jewish temple consisted of the Holy 
Place and the Holy of Holies. The second, on the other hand, has 
the wider mearing of the temple-precincts—the courts and colon- 
nades, in whichthe people gathered for worship. This distinction 
is observed alike by Josephus and by the writers of the New Testa- 
ment. Thus tl hieron was the temple into which the Pharisee Luke xviii 
and the publicn went up to pray: it was there that our Lord {9} eee 
used to teach: it was thence that He drove out the traders. Mace i 15 
But it was in the naos that the angel appeared to Zacharias Luke i 9 
the priest: it vas between the naos and the altar that Zacharias, Matt. xxiii 
‘the son of Banchias’, was slain: it was the veil of the naos that 35 
ates Mark xv 38 
was rent at the Crucifixion’. 
A passage wiich is sometimes cited to justify a false interpreta- 
tion of our preent verse is Matt. xxiv 1, ‘the buildings of the 
temple’. But nte the word there used: ‘And Jesus went out and 
was departing fom the hieron, and His disciples drew near to point 
out to Him theouildings of the dieron’. The plural could be used 
of the temple-pecinct through which they were passing, adorned as 
it was with thesplendid structures of Herod. It could not be used 
of the naos, wich was a single building, divided only by the 
partition of aveil. Accordingly it seems impossible to assign 
any meaning 9 the phrase ‘every building groweth into a holy 
naos’, except i be such a meaning as is casey opposed, as we 


1 The only pssage where there xxvii 5: Judas cast the price of the 
could be a reasorfor wishing to give Lord’s betrayal into the naos. 
to the naos a wier meaning is Matt. 
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have seen, to the whole teaching on which St Paul is laying such 
evident stress. 

‘In the Lord’. This is the first time in the epistle/that this 
title has stood by itself. It may not be wise always to insist on a 
conscious motive for the choice of the phrase ‘in the Lord’, in 
preference to the phrase ‘in Christ’. Yet it can hardly be a mere 
coincidence that where the Apostle describes the transcendental 
relation of believers to Christ as the ground of their acceptance 
with God he uses the expression ‘in Chr, or one of the fuller 
expressions into which this title enters; whereas, when he is 
speaking of the issues of that relation as manifested in life and 
conduct here below, he uses the phrase ‘in the Lord). Contrast, 
for example, the words ‘created in Christ Jesus’ wish the words 
‘Be strong in the Lord’. The Christ of the privilegd position is 
the Lord of the holy life: if in Christ we are in heavm, in the Lord 
we must live on earth. Christ is the corner-stone of he foundation; 
the building grows to an holy temple in the Lord. 

‘In whom ye also’. These words have by this jime a familiar 
sound. The Apostle insists afresh upon the incluspn of the Gen- 
tiles: and he is thus led into what might seem a mée repetition of 
what he has already said, but that the two fresh | ee which 
he adds produce the effect of a climax. 

‘Are builded together for an habitation of Has the Spirit’. 
Once more he takes his word from the Old Tétament. The 
‘habitation’ or ‘dwelling-place of God’ was a congcrated phrase. 
It was the proudest boast of the Jew that the Lon his God, who 


ople the same 


2 Cor. vir6 high privilege is granted in a yet more intimate maner. ‘For we 
Lev. xxvi are the temple of the living God: as God hath said,f will dwell in 
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them, and walk in them ; and I will be their God, aid they shall be 
My people’. 

‘In the Spirit’. Here, as so often, the Apostle mes not make it 
plain whether he is speaking directly of the Divin Spirit or not. 
But it is to be observed that this section, which jegan with the 
words ‘in the flesh’ (twice repeated), ends with thé words ‘in the 
spirit’. No doubt the thought that the habitatpn of God is 
Spiritual, in contrast to the material temple, is 
Apostle’s mind, even if it does not exhaust the aning of his 
words. And we may perhaps regard the expressionlof 1 Pet. ii 
‘a spiritual house’, as the earliest commentary on thi passage. 
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that they were true sons of the household of God, nay that they were 
a part of His Holy House, builded upon its Peandation’ secured by 
its corner-stone, that corner-stone which gave unity to all building 
that was reared upon it; so that all such building, duly welded into 


one, was growing into a holy shrine, to be the spiritual dwelling- 
place of God. 


Such was ‘the mystery of the will of God’. It was that they i 


might grasp this mystery that he had begun to pray for the 
‘Spirit of wisdom and apocalypse’ on their behalf. And now that 
he has so far expounded it, in brief language compared with its 
mighty magnitude, it becomes again the basis of his prayer. Or 
rather, the prayer which he had essayed to utter, and the first 
words of which had carried him so far that the prayer had lost 
itself in the wonder of the blessing prayed for,—that prayer he once 
more desires to take up and at length to utter in its fulness. 

This he attempts to do in the words: ‘ For this cause I Paul, the 
prisoner of Christ Jesus for you, the Gentiles’: but, as we shall see, 
new thoughts again press in, and in v. 14 he makes another and at 
last a successful attempt to declare the fulness of his petition: 
‘For this cause I bow my knees’. 


For this cause I Paul, the prisoner of Christ Jesus for you, 
the Gentiles—*if so be that ye have heard of the dispensation 
of the grace of God which was given unto me to you-ward: 
3how that by revelation was made known unto me the mystery, 
as I have written afore in few words, whereby, when ye read, 
ye can perceive my understanding in the mystery of Christ ; 
swhich in other generations was not made known unto the sons 
of men, as it hath now been revealed unto His holy apostles 
and prophets in the Spirit; °to wit, that the Gentiles are fellow- 
heirs, and fellow-members of the body, and fellow-partakers of 
the promise in Christ Jesus through the gospel, 7whereof I was 
made a minister according to the gift of the grace of God which 
was given unto me according to the working of His power,— 
8unto me, who am less than the least of all saints, was this 
grace given,—to preach unto the Gentiles the unsearchable 
riches of Christ, 9and to bring to light what is the dispensation 
of the mystery which from the ages hath been hid in God who 
created all things; to the intent that now unto the princi- 
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palities and powers in the heavenly places might be made 
known through the church the manifold wisdom of God, 
"according to the purpose of the ages which He purposed in 
Christ Jesus our Lord, “in whom we have our boldness and 
access with confidence by the faith of Him. 3 Wherefore I ask 
you that ye faint not at my tribulations for you, which are your 
glory. 


The construction is at once broken at the end of v. 1. There is 
something even in those few words which has suggested a new train 
of thought, and the Apostle cannot check himself until he has 
expressed what is in his soul. What is the starting-point of this 
new departure ? 

Hitherto St Paul has been strangely unlike himself in one 
particular. He -has been marvellously impersonal. His only 
reference to himself since the salutation has been in the words, 
‘I cease not to give thanks and to pray’. He has said nothing 
of his own peculiar office as the chosen herald of these new revela- 
tions of the will and way of God; and of all that he had personally 
endured, whether in long journeyings and constant labours to bring 
this message to the Gentiles, or in persecutions and imprisonment 
directly due to his insistence on the wideness of the Gospel. The 
reason for this unwonted reserve is, as we have partly seen already, 
that he is not writing to the members of a single Church of his own 
foundation, whom he had ‘admonished night and day with tears’, 
who knew him well and to whom he could write as he would have 
spoken face to face. He is writing to many who had never seen 
him, though they must have heard much of him and probably had 
learned the Gospel from his fellow-workers. He is writing not a 
personal word of encouragement, but an exposition of the Divine 
Purpose as he had come to know it—a word of large import for 
multitudes who needed what he knew it was his to give them. He 
has heard how the great work has been going forward far beyond 
the limits of his own personal evangelisation. He thanks God for 
it. Itis part of the fulfilment of the Purpose. He is fully taken 
up with declaring what the Purpose has brought to the Gentiles as a 
whole. It is only as he reaches a resting-place in his thought, that 
he hears as it were the clink of his chain, and remembers where he 
is and why he is there: ‘J Pawl, the prisoner of Christ Jesus Sor you 
the Gentiles’. " 

But the words are too full to be left without a comment or a 
justification. You may never have seen my face, he seems to say, 
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but surely you have heard how God has been using me to help you: 
you may even have been discouraged by learning to what my efforts 
on your behalf have brought me. 


The fresh points which are to be emphasised in the remainder of iii 2—13 
this section, which is one long parenthesis, are these: (1) St Paul’s 
peculiar mission as the exponent of the mystery of the inclusion of 
the Gentiles, as the publisher of the great secret, as the herald of 
the Gospel of ‘grace’; (2) the newness of the revelation, hid in God 
till now, but made known at last to the apostles and prophets of the 
Christian Church ; (3) the sufferings which his mission has entailed 
upon him, and which yet must not dishearten those for whom he 
suffers, 

The section is full of echoes of the earlier part of the epistle. 
Almost every great phrase has its counterpart in the first two 
chapters :-—_the mystery made known by revelation ; revealed by the 
Spirit to the apostles and prophets; the inheritance, the body, the 
promise, in which the Gentiles have their share in Christ; the grace 
of God, and the working of His power; the dispensation of the 
grace, and of the mystery; the heavenly region; the purpose of 
eternity ; the free access to God. 


‘If so be that ye have heard of the dispensation of the grace of iii 2 
God which was given unto me to you-ward’. The form of the sentence 
is conditional, just as in iv 21; but it can scarcely mean anything 
less than ‘For surely you have heard’. The expression as a whole, 
however, confirms the conclusion that among those to whom the 
epistle was addressed a considerable number, if not the majority, 
had never come into personal contact with the writer: had he been 
writing solely or even primarily to his own Ephesian converts, he 
could never have expressed himself so. 

‘The grace of God which was given unto me’ is a favourite phrase 
of St Paul. The context usually makes it quite clear that ‘the 
grace given’ him was not a spiritual endowment for his own personal 
life, but the Gospel of God’s mercy to the Gentile world. Thus, in 
describing his visit to the Apostles at Jerusalem, St Paul says, 
‘When they saw that I had been entrusted with the Gospel of the Gal. ii 7,9 | 
Uncircumcision,...and when they knew the grace which was given 
unto me, ...they gave right hands of fellowship to me and to Barnabas, 
that we should go unto the Gentiles, and they unto the Circum- 
cision’. An equally striking example is found where St Paul 
justifies his action in addressing a letter to the Roman Christians: pon xy 
‘T have written the more boldly’, he says, ‘by reason of the grace 15 f. 
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which was given unto me from God, that I should be a minister 
of Christ Jesus unto the Gentiles’. As we have seen in part already, 
‘grace’ was the significant word which summed up for St Paul his 
own special message—the merciful inclusion of the Gentile in the 
purpose of God’. 

In a parallel passage of the Epistle to the Colossians we find the 
words, ‘according to the dispensation of God which was given unto 
me to you-ward’; and an English reader might be led to suppose 
that in our present passage the construction likewise must be, ‘the 
dispensation...which was given’. The ambiguity, which does not 
exist in the Greek, might be avoided by the rendering ‘that grace 
of God which was given unto me’ (so the Revised Version renders) ; 
but this expedient has the disadvantage of partially obscuring the 
identity of a phrase which recurs again and again in St Paul’s 
epistles”. 

Both here and in Col. i 25 ‘the dispensation’ spoken of is a 
dispensation in which God is the Dispenser, and not the adminis- 
tration, or stewardship, of any human agent. This is made clear by 
the parallel ‘use of the word in i 10, and again below in iii 9g. 


‘ How that by revelation was made known unto me the mystery’. 
We have already noted® the signification of the word ‘mystery’ or 
‘secret’, and of its natural correlative ‘apocalypse’ or ‘revelation’. 
By Divine disclosure, St Paul declares, the Divine secret had been 
made known to him. The recognition of the wideness of God’s 
purpose was neither a conclusion of his own mind nor a tradition 
passed on to him by the earlier Apostles. A special providence had 
prepared him, and a, special call had claimed him, to be the depositary 
of a special revelation. ‘It was the good pleasure of God’, he says 
elsewhere, in words that remind us of an ancient prophet*, ‘who 
separated me, even from my mother’s womb, and called me through 
His grace, to reveal His Son in me, that I might preach Him among 
the Gentiles’. And of his visit to the Apostles in Jerusalem he 
says emphatically, ‘I went up by revelation, and I laid before 
them the Gospel which I preach among the Gentiles’. The message 


1 See above p. 51; and, for the CP TOUS Stevi, SISh 
detailed examination, see the detached * Comp. Jer. i 5, ‘Before I formed 
note on xdpis. The use of the word in thee in the belly I knew thee, and 
the Acts is in striking harmony with before thou camest forth out of the 
the usage of St Paul: see esp. xi 23, womb I sanctified thee; I have ap- 
XV II. pointed thee a prophet unto the 


* The same ambiguity meets us nations’, 
below in vw, 7. 
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itself, and the method of its proclamation and of its justification, 
were alike given to him by Divine revelation. 


‘As I have written afore in few words, whereby, when ye read, ye iii 3f. 
can perceive my understanding im the mystery of Christ’. In the 
earlier chapters the Apostle has stated already in brief his conception 
of the Divine purpose as it has been made known to him. He has 
not indeed declared it in the set terms of a formal treatise. But he 
has given them enough to judge by: if they attend to it they cannot 
but recognise as they read that he writes of that which he knows, 
and that a special knowledge gives him a special claim to speak of 
the mystery of Christ. 

‘ Which in other generations was not made known unto the sons iii s 
of men’. Here St Paul takes up a fresh point. He has not had 
occasion hitherto in this epistle to dwell on the newness of the great 
revelation. It is his reference to his own part as the receiver and 
proclaimer of the illuminating truth, that leads him on to explain, 
not indeed that the Divine purpose is a new thing, but that its 
manifestation to men is new. The Purpose was there in the treasury 
of the heavenly secrets from eternity: but it was a secret ‘kept in Rom. xvi 
silence’. ‘The sons of men’, whom it so deeply concerned, knew it 75 
not as yet: it was hidden away from Jew and from Gentile alike. 

‘As it hath now been revealed unto His holy apostles and prophets 
in the Spirit’. This clause, without revoking the last, seems to 
leave room for those glimpses of the Divine purpose, which the 
Apostle would never have wished to deny to the holy and wise of 
the past. Yet their half-lights were but darkness, when compared 
with the day of the new revelation. 

In contrast to ‘the sons of men’ of the past, to whom the secret 
had not been disclosed, St Paul sets ‘the holy apostles and prophets’ 
of the present, to whom a spiritual revelation of it had come. This 
word ‘holy ’—or ‘saints’, as we render it when it stands by itself— 
has played an important part in the epistle already. It is to ‘the it 
saints’ that the epistle is formally addressed ; that is, as we have 
seen, to those who in Christ are now the hallowed People of God. 
The Apostle thanks God that they are recognising their position in 
practice by a love which goes out ‘to all the saints’. God’s heritage, i 15 
he declares in passing, is ‘in the saints’, that is, in His hallowed i 18 
People. And, later on, he explicitly contrasts the alien state of the 
Gentiles apart from Christ with their new position of privilege in : 
Christ as ‘fellow-citizens with the saints’. When the same word is ii 19 
used, as an adjective, to characterise the ‘apostles and prophets’ to 
whom the new revelation has been made, it cannot be a mere otiose 
epithet or conventional term of respect, nor can it be properly taken 
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in any other sense than hitherto. It is no personal holiness to which 
the Apostle refers; it is the hallowing which was theirs in common 
with the whole of the hallowed People. Here is the answer to the 
suggested difficulty, that while St Paul must eertainly have included 
Praiaele among the ‘apostles’ to whom the revelation came, he would 
hardly have called himself ‘holy’, even in this indirect fashion. 
There is no real incongruity. Not his holiness, but God’s hallowing 
is in question—the hallowing which extended to all the members of 
the hallowed People, even, as he would tell us, to himself, though 
he was ‘less than the least’ of them all. 

The mention of the apostles and prophets, as those to whom the 
new revelation was made, recalls and helps to explain the position 
of the apostles and prophets as the foundation of the ‘holy temple’ 
of God’s building. With the reference to the Spirit as the medium 
of the revelation we may compare the prayer for ‘the Spirit of 
revelation’ to be the guide of his readers into the knowledge of 
God’s purpose. Here, as in some other places, the Apostle’s language 
is so vague that we cannot tell with entire certainty whether he 
refers directly to the personal Divine Spirit, or rather desires to 
suggest that the reception of the revelation is a spiritual process. 
The actual phrase ‘in (the) Spirit’ does not preclude either view. 


What, then, is the substance of this secret—old as eternity, yet 
new in its disclosure to mankind? The Apostle has told us already, 
as he says, in brief: but now to remove all possible misconception 
he will tell us once again, repeating in fresh words the images which 
he has already so fruitfully employed. It is ‘that the Gentiles 
are fellow-hers, and fellow-members of the body, and fellow-partakers 
of the promise in Christ Jesus through the gospel’. 

The middle term of this threefold description (cvvowpos) cannot 
be rendered by any current English word. ‘Concorporate’, a loan 
from the Latin, and analogous to ‘incorporate’, is the word we 
want; but, though it has been used in this connexion, it is not 
ee familiar to take its place in a rendering of the passage. 
In relation to the Body the members are ‘incorporate’: in relation 
to one another they are ‘ concorporate’, that is, sharers in the one 
Body. The unusual English word might indeed express the fact 
that St Paul himself, in order to emphasize his meaning, has had 
recourse to the formation of a new Greek compound!. 


1 The rendering of the Latin Vul- fends the unusual Latin on the ground 
gate is ‘cohaeredes et concorporales et that it was important to represent the 
comparticipes’ (Ambrosiaster actually force of the repeated compounds. ‘I 
has ‘concorporatos’), St Jerome de- know *, he says, ‘that in Latin it 
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‘Through the gospel, whereof I was made a minister according iii 6 fi. 


to the gift of the grace of God which was given wnto me...to preach 
unto the Gentiles...’ There is a close parallel in the Epistle to 
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the Colossians: ‘the Church, whereof I was made a minister ac- Col. i 24 ff. 


cording to the dispensation of God which was given unto me to you- 
ward, to fulfil the word of God, (even) the mystery that hath been 
hid’, &c. In both passages the Apostle emphasises the greatness 
of his peculiar mission, which corresponded to the wide mercy of 
God to the Gentiles. Here he adds ‘according to the might (or ‘work- 
ing’) of His power’: words which remind us of Gal. ii 8, ‘He that 
wrought (or ‘worked mightily’) for Peter unto the apostleship of 
the Circumcision, wrought for me also unto the Gentiles’. 


Once more he breaks his sentence, lest, while as Apostle of the Rom. xi 


Gentiles he glorified his ministry, he should for one moment seem to *4 
be glorifying himself. Never did a man more stoutly press his 
claims: never was a man more conscious of personal unworthiness. 


He was ‘not a whit behind the very chiefest of the apostles’: yet he 2 Cor. xis 
felt that he was ‘the least of the apostles’ and ‘not worthy to be 1 Cor. xv9 


called an apostle’. He was ‘less than the least of all saints’, that is, iii 8 
of all the holy People of God: but yet the fact remained that to 
him this marvellous grace of God had been given. 

‘To preach wnto the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ’. His 
mission was to ‘bring as the gospel’—the verb of the original takes 
up again ‘the gospel’ of v. 6—to the Gentiles the inexplorable 
wealth of the Christ. He can never sufficiently admire the marvel 
of the Divine inclusion of the Gentiles, or be sufficiently thankful 
that it is his privilege to make it known to them. 

‘And to bring to light what is the dispensation of the mystery iii 9 
which from the ages hath been hid in God who created all things’. So 


in the parallel already quoted he continues: ‘the mystery that hath Col. i 26 


been hid from the ages and from the generations,—but now it hath 
been manifested to His saints’. The purpose of God is an eternal 
purpose—a ‘purpose of the ages’, as he says below in v. ro. It has 
remained concealed since the beginning of things; but it was the 
very purpose of Creation itself. 

As the Creation includes other intelligences beside Man, so the 


makes an ugly sentence. But because Version, ‘fellow-heirs, and of the same 
it so stands in the Greek, and because body, and partakers’ &c., fails to re- 
every word and syllable and stroke produce the reiterated compound (cv-) 
and point in the Divine Scriptures is of the original; and I have therefore 
full of meaning, I prefer the risks of adopted the necessarily paraphrastic 
verbal malformation to the risk of rendering of the Revised Version. 
missing the sense’. The English 
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seeret of the Divine purpose in Creation is published now to the 
whole universe, as the justification of the Divine dealing: ‘to the 
intent that now unto the principalities and powers in the heavenly 
places might be made known through the church the manifold wisdom 
of God’. The Apostle has found a perfectly satisfying philosophy 
of history : he believes that it is able to ‘justify the ways of God to 
men’; and not to men only, but also to those enquiring spiritual 
powers of the heavenly sphere, who have vainly sought to explore 
the design and the methods of the Creator and Ruler of the world. 
‘Through the church’. This is only the second time that the 


Comp.i22 word ‘Church’ has been used in the epistle. We shall have it 
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Vv 23—32 


ili rx 


lil 12 
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Col. i 24 


again at the end of the chapter in an equally emphatic position : 
‘to Him be glory in the Church and in Christ Jesus’. It recurs 
six times in the important passage which closes chap. v. St Paul 
never uses the word in this epistle in the sense of a local Christian 
society, though he does in two out of the four times in which it 
occurs in the Epistle to the Colossians. 

Through the Church ‘the very-varied wisdom of God’ is made 
known to the universe. The metaphor is taken from the intricate 
beauty of an embroidered pattern. We have an echo of it in 1 Pet. 
iv 10, ‘the manifold (or ‘ varied’) grace of God’. 

‘ According to the purpose of the ages which He purposed in Christ 
Jesus our Lord’. ‘The purpose of the ages’ is a Hebraistic phrase 
for. ‘the eternal purpose’: just as we say ‘the rock of ages’ for 
‘the everlasting rock’, from the Hebrew of Isaiah xxvi 4. 

‘In whom we have our boldness and access with confidence by the 
Jaith of Him’. These words are an echo of ii 18, and form a similar 
climax. The issue of all is that we are brought near to God Him- 
‘self through faith in Christ. 

‘Wherefore I ask you that ye faint not at my tribulations for you, 
whach are your glory’. The meaning is: ‘I ask you not to lose 
heart, when you hear of my suffering as the prisoner of Christ on 
your behalf’. It might seem to some as though the Apostle’s 
sufferings and imprisonment augured ill for the cause which he 
represented. This was not the view that he himself took of 
them. ‘I rejoice in my sufferings on your behalf’, he says to the 
Colossians, in a remarkable passage to which we have already 
had occasion to refer at some length’. Never for a moment did he 
himself lose heart. He saw a deep meaning in his sufferings: they 
were the glory of those for whom he suffered. He commends this 
reason to his readers with a logic which we can hardly analyse. 


1 See p. 44: 
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Perhaps he could scarcely have explained it to them. It is the 
language of the heart. 


The section which we have been considering forms, strictly 
speaking, a mere parenthesis. It is a personal explanation 
occasioned by the words, ‘I Paul, the prisoner of Christ Jesus 
on behalf of you, the Gentiles’. But, though in form it is a 
digression, which still further postpones the utterance of the 
Apostle’s Prayer, yet in the general movement of the thought of 
the epistle it plays an essential part. Though he speaks from 
his own personal standpoint, the Apostle’s thought ranges before 
and after, and he is led to give us such a complete philosophy 
of history as had never been attempted before. He is confident 
that he is in possession of the secret of the Creator Himself :—‘ by 
apocalypse the mystery has been known to me’. 

Hitherto he had been considering mainly the effect of the work 
of Christ, in the reconciliation of the two opposed sections of 
humanity, in the reception of the Gentiles into the sacred common- 
wealth, and in the nearer approach of Jew and Gentile alike to the 
one Father. But now he is bold to trace the whole course of the 
Divine dealing with man; to declare that ‘through the ages one 
increasing Purpose runs’; and even to suggest that human history 
is intended to read a lesson to the universe. 

The Purpose which is now made clear to him was included in 
the design of Creation itself. But it was a hidden purpose, a Divine 
secret, a mystery of which the apocalypse could not be as yet. ‘The 
sons of men’ had lived and died in ignorance of the secret of their 
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own lives and of the universe. Generation followed generation until . 


the time was ripe for the disclosure of ‘the mystery of the Christ’, 
At last to the apostles and prophets of a new age the revelation was 
given. Indeed to ‘the less than the least’ of them all the message 
had been primarily entrusted. His part it had been to flash the 
torch of light across the darkness ; to illuminate past, present and 
future at once, by shewing ‘ what is the dispensation of the mystery 
that hath been hidden from eternity in God who created all things’. 

It was a glorious task: through incessant toil and suffering he 
had accomplished it: his imprisonment at Rome could only remind 
him that for his part the work was done. Yet in a wider sense it 
was only begun. The process which had been revealed to him was 
to move steadily on, in presence of all the spiritual forces of the 
universe, who keenly watch the drama of this earthly theatre. For 


iii 9 


they too ‘through the Church’ are to learn ‘the very-varied wisdom iii 10 


of God, according to the purpose of the ages which He formed in 


EPHES. 6 
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the Christ, even Jesus our Lord’, And it is because the process 
must go forward, and not slacken for anything that may occur to 
him, that ‘the prisoner in Christ Jesus’ bows his knees and lifts his 
heart in prayer to God. 


4For this cause I bow my knees unto the Father, Sof whom 
all fatherhood in heaven and on earth is named, *that He would 
grant you according to the riches of His glory to be strengthened 
with power by His Spirit in the inner man, *7that Christ may 
dwell through faith in your hearts in love; ye being rooted and 
founded, *that ye may be able to comprehend with all the 
saints what is the breadth and length and height and depth, 
*9and to know the love of Christ which passeth knowledge, that 
ye may be filled wnto all the fulness of God. *°Now unto Him 
that is able to do exceeding abundantly above all that we ask 
or think, according to the power that worketh in us, **to Him 
be glory in the church and in Christ Jesus, throughout all ages, 
world without end. Amen. 


After many digressions, into which he has been led by his desire 
to make plain not only what he prays for, but on whose behalf he 
prays, and what is his relation to them which leads him so to pray, 
the Apostle succeeds at last in uttering the fulness of his Prayer. 
The Prayer is in its final expression, as it was at the outset, a 
prayer for knowledge. That knowledge is indeed declared to pass 
man’s comprehension; but the brief doxology with which the 
petition closes recognises a Divine power to which nothing is 
impossible. 

‘For this cause’. These words are resumptive of the opening 
words of the chapter, ‘ For this cause I Paul, the prisoner of Christ. 
Jesus for you, the Gentiles’. Accordingly they carry us back to 
the great mercy of God to the Gentiles (expounded in c. ii) as the 
ground of the Apostle’s Prayer. But the Prayer needed as its 
further preface a reference to his own peculiar mission as the 
publisher of the new declaration of that mercy, and to the sufferings 
by which he rejoiced to seal his mission. After this reference has 
been made and fully explained, he knits up the connexion by 
repeating the words ‘For this cause’. 

‘I bow my knees to the Father’. We shall miss the solemnity of 
this introduction unless we observe how seldom the attitude of 
kneeling in prayer is mentioned in the New Testament. Standing 
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to pray was the rule: comp. Matt. vi 5, Luke xviii rr, 13. Kneeling 
was expressive of unusual emotion: comp. Luke xxii 41, Acts xxi 5. 
Indeed when we compare Luke xxii 41 ‘ kneeling down’ with Mark 
xiv 35 ‘He fell upon the ground’ and Matt. xxvi 39 ‘He fell upon 
His face’, the parallels point us to the fact that what there is 
meant is not our ‘kneeling’ in an upright position, but kneeling 
with the head touching the ground—the Eastern prostration. This 
was arid is the sign of the deepest reverence and humiliation: and, 
as is well known, the posture was forbidden in the early Church on 
the Lord’s day. 

But the significance of St Paul’s phrase becomes still clearer, 
when we note that it is, in its particular wording, derived from a 
passage of Isaiah (which he quotes in Rom. xiv rr and alludes to in 
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Phil. ii to): ‘T have sworn by Myself,...that unto Me every knee Isa. xlv 


shall bow’. In that reverence, which is due only to the Supreme, 73 


to whom it must needs one day be rendered by all, he bends low 
before the Father, 


‘The Father, of whom all fatherhood in heaven and on earth is iii 14, 15 


named’, At the first commencement of his prayer the Apostle had 


spoken of God as ‘the Father of glory’. In this we have one ofir17 


several notable parallels between the prayer as essayed in the first 
chapter and the prayer as completed in the third chapter. 

It will be instructive to bring together here the various refer- 
ences which St Paul makes in this epistle to the fatherhood of God. 


In his opening salutation we find the words ‘from God our Father i 2 
and the Lord Jesus Christ’; and similar words occur at the close vi 23 
of the epistle. His great doxology opens with the words, ‘Blessed i 3 


be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ’; and this title is 


resolved and emphasised, as we have seen, in the form ‘the God of i 17 


our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory’. Presently he uses the 


name absolutely, in speaking of ‘our access to the Father’; and ii 18f. 


he follows it by the significant phrase, ‘of the household of God’. 
Then we have our present description, which expands and interprets 
the title ‘the Father of glory’; and shortly afterwards we find the 
absoluteness and universality of the fatherhood yet further de- 


clared in the words, ‘one God and Father of all, who is over all iv 6 


and through all and in all’. Then, lastly, Christian duty is summed > 


up in the obligation to ‘give thanks always for all things in the v 20 


name of our Lord Jesus Christ to Him who is God and Father’, 

This survey may help to shew us with what fulness of appreciation 
the Apostle recognises the various aspects of the new truth of the 
Divine fatherhood as revealed to man in Jesus Christ. 


‘The Father, of whom all fatherhood in heaven and on earth 1s iii 14, 15 
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named, The literal translation of the words rendered ‘all father- 
hood’ is ‘every family’. But this translation entirely obscures to 
an. English reader the point of the Apostle’s phrase. In Greek the 
word for ‘family’ (warpid), is derived from the word for ‘father’ 
(raryp). But in English the ‘family’ is not named from the 
‘father’. So that to repraduce the play upon words, which lends 
all its force to the original, we must necessarily resort to a para- 
phrase, and say ‘the Father, of whom all fatherhood is named’.’ 

The addition of the words ‘in heaven and on earth’ reminds us 
of the large inclusiveness of the Divine purpose as declared to us by 
St Paul. We have had this collocation already, where the Apostle 
spoke of the summing up of all things in Christ, ‘both which are in 
the heavens and which are on earth’. Similarly he tells us elsewhere 
that the reconciliation in Christ includes ‘all things, whether things 
on the earth or things in the heavens’. And if in one place he adds 
‘things which are under the earth’ as well, it is to declare that 
there is nothing anywhere which shall not ultimately be subject to. 
Christ. In_the present passage it would be irrelevant to enquire 
what ‘families in heaven’ the Apostle had in his mind. His whole 
point is that ‘the Father’—whom he has before called ‘the Father 
of glory’—is the source of all conceivable fatherhood, whether earthly 
or heavenly. 

According to this notable utterance of St Paul, God is not only 
the universal Father, but the archetypal Father, the Father of 
whom all other fathers are derivatives and types. So far from 
regarding the Divine fatherhood as a mode of speech in reference 
to the Godhead, derived by analogy from our conception of human 
fatherhood, the Apostle maintains that the very idea of fatherhood 
exists primarily in the Divine nature, and only by derivation in 
every other form of fatherhood, whether earthly or heavenly. The 
All-Father is the source of fatherhood wherever it is found. This 
may help us to understand something further of the meaning which 
is wrapped up in the title ‘the Father of glory’. 

‘That He would grant you according to the riches of His glory to 
be strengthened with power by His Spirit in the inner man’. We 
have already pointed to the close parallel between the language of the 
prayer as it is at first enunciated in chap. i and that of its fuller 
expression which we have now reached. In each case the prayer is 
directed to the Father—‘the Father of glory’ (i 17), ‘the Father, 
of whom all fatherhood in heaven and on earth is named? (iii 14 f.). 
In each case petition is made for a gift of the Holy Spirit—‘that 


* The Latin and Syriac versions,as in the same difficulty and escaped it 
will be seen in the commentary, were _ by a like paraphrase. 
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the Father of glory may give you the Spirit of wisdom and revelation’ 
(i 17), ‘that He would grant (or ‘give’) you according to the riches 
of His glory to be strengthened with power by His Spirit’ (ili 16). 
We noted before how closely this corresponds with the promise of 
our Lord, as recorded by St Luke, ‘The Father from heaven will Luke xi 13 
give the Holy Spirit to them that ask Him.’ Again, the sphere of 
action of the Spirit is in each case described'in a striking phrase— 
‘the eyes of your heart being enlightened’ (i 18), ‘to be strengthened 
in the inner (or ‘inward’) man’ (iii 16). Finally, the ultimate aim 
of all is knowledge of the fulness of the Divine purpose—‘that ye 
may know what is the hope of His calling’, &. (@ 18f.), ‘that ye 
may be able to comprehend what is the breadth and length and 
height and depth, and to know’, &ec. (iii 18f.). Knowledge and 
power are inextricably linked together: the prayer to know the 
mighty power (i 19) becomes the prayer to have the mighty power, 
in order to be strong enough to know (iii 19). 

‘That Christ may dwell through faith in your hearts in love’. iii 17 
Here we must bear in mind that it is for Gentiles that the Apostle 
prays. He has already declared to them that they are ‘in Christ’: he i 13, ii 13 
now prays that they may find the converse also to be a realised truth, 
‘that Christ may dwell in your hearts’. In writing to the Colossians 
he speaks of this indwelling of Christ in the Gentiles as the climax 
of marvel in the Divine purpose: ‘God hath willed to make known Ool. ii 27 
what is the riches of the glory of this mystery in the Gentiles, which 
is Christ in you’. Thus we come to see the force of the phrases 
‘through faith’ and ‘in love’. It is only ‘through faith’ (or ‘through 
the faith’, if we prefer so to render it) that the Gentiles are par- 
takers of Christ: and it is ‘in love’, which binds ‘all the saints’ 
together, whether they be Jews or Gentiles (comp. v. 18 ‘to com- 
prehend with all the saints’), that the indwelling of the Christ, who 
is now the Christ of both alike, finds its manifestation and consum- 
mation. We may compare with this the words with which the 
Apostle prefaced his prayer at the outset: ‘Wherefore I, having i 15 f. 
heard of your faith in the Lord Jesus and your love toward all the 
saints, cease not to give thanks on your behalf, making mention of 
you in my prayers’. 

‘Ye being rooted and founded’. We have parallels to these 
expressions in the Epistle to the Colossians, which heip us to inter- 
pret them here: ‘If ye are abiding in the faith, founded and firm, Col. i 23 
and not being shifted’; and ‘Rooted and built up in Him, and Col. ii 7 
confirmed in the faith, as ye have been taught’. These parallels are 
a further justification of the separation of the participles from the 
words ‘in love’, and their connexion in thought with the ‘faith’ 
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which has previously been mentioned. It is only as they have their 
roots struck deep and their foundation firmly laid in the faith as 
St Paul proclaims it to them, that they can hope to advance to the 
full knowledge for which he prays. 

‘That ye may be able to comprehend with all the saints what is 
the breadth and length and height and depth’. In the original the 
expression is yet more forcible: ‘that ye may have the strength to 
comprehend’. The clause depends on the participles ‘rooted and _ 
founded’; but it has a further reference to the words ‘to. be 
strengthened with power by His Spirit in the inner man’, 

The object of the knowledge for which the Apostle prays was 
stated with some fulness in i 18f.: ‘that ye may know what is the 
hope of His calling, what the riches of the glory of His inheritance 
in the saints, and what the exceeding might of His power to us-ward 
who believe’. Here it is indicated under vague terms, chosen to 
express its immensity. For the Divine measures exceed human 
comprehension: as it is written, ‘My thoughts are not your thoughts’. 
And yet in this boldest of prayers the Apostle asks that they may 
be comprehended. The uttermost extent of the Divine purpose is 
the goal, however unattainable, of the knowledge for which the 
Apostle prays. 

‘To comprehend with all the saints’. The knowledge of the 
Divine purpose is the privilege of ‘the saints’. So the Apostle 
speaks to the Colossians of ‘the mystery which was hidden...but 
now it hath been made manifest to His saints, to whom God hath 
willed to make known’, &c. As ye, says the Apostle in effect, are 
now ‘fellow-citizens of the saints’, and as your love goes out ‘towards 
all the saints’, in verification of your oneness with them; so you may 
share ‘with all the saints’ that knowledge which is God’s will for them. 

We need not exclude a further thought, which, if it is not 
expressed in these words, at least is in full harmony with St Paul’s 
conception of the unity of the saints in God’s One Man. The 
measures of the Divine purpose are indeed beyond the comprehension 
of any individual intelligence: but in union ‘with all the saints’ we 
may be able to comprehend them. Lach saint may grasp some 
portion : the whole of the saints—when ‘we all come to the perfect 
man’—may know, as a whole, what must for ever transcend the 
knowledge of the isolated individual. 

‘And to know the love of Christ which passeth knowledge’. These 
words are a re-statement of the aim, with a recognition that it is 
indeed beyond attainment. The Father’s purpose is coincident with 
the Son’s love: both alike are inconceivable, unknowable—and yet 
the ultimate goal of knowledge. 
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That ye may be filled unto all the fulness of God. The climax iii 19 
of the Apostle’s prayer points to an issue even beyond knowledge. 
He has prayed for a superhuman strength, in order to the attain- 
ment of an inconceivable knowledge, which is to result in what he 
can only call fulness—‘all the fulness of God’. What is this 
fulness for which St Paul prays, as the crowning blessing of the 
Gentiles for whom he has laboured and suffered ? 

Fulness, or fulfilment, is a conception which plays a prominent 
part in St Paul’s thought both in this epistle and in that which he 
sent at the same time to the Colossian Church. It is predicated 
sometimes of Christ and sometimes of the Church. It is spoken of 
now as though already attained, and now as the ultimate goal of a 
long process. 

Again and again, in these two epistles, we find the thought of 
the complete restoration of the universe to its true order, of the 
ultimate correspondence of all things, earthly and heavenly, to the 
Divine ideal. This issue is to be attained ‘in Christ’, and at the 
same time ‘in’ and ‘through the Church’. 

Thus, to recall some of the main passages, it is the purpose of 
God ‘to gather up in one all things in Christ, both that are in the i ro 
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heavens and that are on earth’: and again, ‘It hath pleased God... Col. i rof. 


through Him to reconcile all things unto Himself...whether they 
be things on earth or things in the heavens’. Under the figure of 


the universal headship of Christ we have the same thought: ‘ Who Col. ii 10 
is the head of every principality and authority’; ‘He set Him at Eph.isoff. 


His right hand in the heavenly places above every principality and 
authority ...and gave Him to be head over all things to the 
Church...’. And the Church’s part in the great process by which 

the result is to be attained is further indicated in the words : ‘ that iii 10 
there might now be made known to the principalities and authorities 

in the heavenly places, through the Church, the manifold wisdom of 
God’: ‘to whom’, as the Apostle says later on, ‘be the glory in the iii 21 
Church and in Christ Jesus, throughout all ages, world without 
end’. 

To express this complete attainment of the end of all things in 
Christ and through the Church, the word ‘fulness’ or ‘ fulfilment ’, 
with its verb ‘to be filled’ or ‘fulfilled’, is used in very various 
ways. Ohrist Himself is spoken of not only as ‘filling’ or ‘ful- iv ro 
filling all things’, but also as being ‘all in all filled’ or ‘fulfilled ’. i 23 
Tn close connexion both with Christ’s headship of the Church, and 


also with the reconciliation of all things, the Apostle speaks of ‘all Col. i 19 


the fulness’ as residing in Christ: ‘for it hath pleased God that 
in Him should all the fulness dwell, and through Him to reconcile 
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all things unto Himself’. The Church is expressly said to be ‘ the 
fulness’ of Christ, fulfilling Him as the body fulfils, the head. All 
the members of the Church are to meet at last in a perfect Man, 
and so to attain to ‘the measure of the stature of the fulness of the 
Christ’. And for the saints the Apostle here prays that they ‘may 
be filled unto all the fulness of God’. 

One remarkable passage remains, in which ‘fulness ’ is predicated 
at once of Christ and of the saints: ‘for in Him dwelleth all the 
fulness of the Deity in a bodily way, and ye are filled (or, ‘ fulfilled ’) 
in Him’. It is usual to limit the reference of this passage to the 
incarnation of Christ in His individual human body, and to take it 
as meaning that in that body resides the Godhead in all its com- 
pleteness. But this is to neglect St Paul’s special use of the terms 
‘fulness’ and ‘body’, as they recur again and again in these 
epistles. For we have already had in the previous chapter the 
expression ‘ that in Him should all the fulness dwell’; and we have 


Eph. iii 19 also to reckon with the phrase ‘that ye may be filled unto all the 


ii 14 
Col. i 22 


Col. ii 8 ff. 


fulness of God’. Moreover, when St Paul refers to the individual 
human body of Christ in these epistles, he does so in unmistakeable 
terms, speaking either of ‘ His flesh’ or of ‘the body of His flesh’. 
But ‘the body of the Christ’ to St Paul is the Church. 

When we bear this in mind, we at once understand the appro- 
priateness of the second clause of this passage: ‘and ye are filled 
(or ‘fulfilled’) in Him’. The relation of Christ to the Church is 
such that His fulness is of necessity also its fulness. And, 
further, the whole passage thus interpreted harmonizes with its 
context. ‘Take heed’, says the Apostle, if we may paraphrase 
his words, ‘lest there be any who in his dealings with you is a 
despoiler through his philosophy (so-called) or empty deceit (as ‘it 
is in truth). Emptiness is all that he has to offer you: for he 
exchanges the tradition of the Christ, which you have received 
(v. 6), for the tradition of men: he gives you the world-elements 
in place of the heavenly Christ. For in Christ dwells all the 
fulness (as I have already said), yea, all the fulness of the Deity 
expressing itself through a body: a body, in which you are ie 
porated, so that in Him the fulness is yours: for He who is your » 
head is indeed universal head of all that stands for rule and 
authority in the universe’. 

Thus St Paul looks forward to the ultimate issue of the Divine 
purpose for the universe. The present stage is a stage of imperfec- 
tion: the final stage will be perfection. All is now incomplete: in 
the issue all will be complete. And this completeness, this fulfil- 
ment, this attainment of purpose and realisation of ideal, is found - 
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and is to be found (for to St Paul the present contains implicitly 
the future) in Christ—in Christ ‘by way of a body’; that is to 
say, in Christ as the whole, in which the head and the body are 
inseparably one. 

Even beyond this the Apostle dares to look. This fulfilled and 
completed universe is in truth the return of all things to their 
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creative source, through Christ to God, ‘of whom and through Rom. xi 36 
whom and unto whom are all things’,—‘that God may be all in 1 Cor. xv 


all’. Thus ‘the fulness’, which resides in Christ and unto which a8 
the saints are to be fulfilled, is ‘all the fulness of the Deity’, or, as 
he says in our present passage, ‘all the fulness of God’. 

No prayer that has ever been framed has uttered a bolder 
request. It is a noble example of zappyoia, of freedom of speech, of 
that ‘boldness and access in confidence’ of which he has spoken iii 12 
above. Unabashed by the greatness of his petition, he triumphantly 
invokes a power which can do far more than he asks, far more than 
even his lofty imagination conceives. His prayer has risen into 


praise. ‘Vow unto Him that is able to do exceeding abundantly above iii 20 f. 


all that we ask or think, according to the power that worketh in us, to 
Him be glory in the church and in Christ Jesus, throughout all. ages, 
world without end. Amen. 

‘ According to the power that worketh in us’, Once more we are 
reminded of his first attempt to utter his prayer. It was at a 
closely similar phrase that he began to digress: ‘that ye may i18 ff. 
know...what is the exceeding greatness of His power to us-ward 
who believe, according to the working of the might of His strength, 
which He wrought in Christ, in that He raised Him’, ete. It is 
the certainty of the present working of this Divine power that 
fills him with exultant confidence. 

‘Unto him be glory in the church and in Christ Jesus’—in the 
Body and in the Head. This is only the third time that the 
Apostle has named the Churen in this epistle. He has spoken of it 
as that which fulfils the Christ, as the body fulfils the head. He i 23 
has spoken of it again as the mediym through which lessons of the iii 10 
very-varied wisdom of God are being learned by spiritual intelli- 
gences in the heavenly region. He now speaks of it, in terms not 
less remarkable, as the sphere in which, even as in Christ Jesus 
Himself, the glory of God is exhibited and consummated. 


I THEREFORE, the prisoner in the Lord, beseech you that ye iv :—6 
walk» worthy of the calling wherewith ye are called, *with all 
lowliness and meekness, with long-suffering, forbearing one 
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another in love; 3giving diligence to keep the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace. There 1s one body and one Spirit, 
even as also ye are called in one hope of your calling: Sone 
Lord, one faith, one baptism : Sone God and Father of all, who 
is above all and through all and in all. 


‘T therefore, the prisoner in the Lord, beseech you’. He repeats the 
title ‘prisoner’? by which he has already described himself; and 
thereby he links this section to the long parenthesis in which he has 
interpreted his use of it. He seems to say: I am a prisoner now, 
and no longer an active messenger of Jesus Christ. I can indeed 
write to you, and I can pray for you. But with yourselves hence- 
forward rests the practical realisation of the ideal which it has been 
my mission to proclaim to you. 

We have already had occasion to draw attention to the special 
usage of St Paul in regard to the names ‘Christ’ and ‘the Lord’’. 
It is in full harmony with this usage that he has previously called 
himself ‘the prisoner of Christ Jesus’, emphasising his special mission 
to declare the new position of the Gentiles ‘in Christ’; whereas now 
he says, ‘the prisoner in the Lord’, as he begins to speak of the 
outcome of the new position, the corporate life ruled by ‘the Lord’. 

‘That ye walk worthy of the calling wherewith ye are called’. The 
great human unity, which the Apostle regards as the goal of the 
Divine purpose, has been created and already exists in Christ. It 
is being progressively realised as a fact in the world of men by the 
Church, which is ‘the body of the Christ’ and His ‘fulfilment’. 
‘Through the Church’, as fulfilling the Christ, the very varied 
wisdom of the Divine purpose is being taught to the intelligences of 
the spiritual sphere. ‘In the Church and in Christ Jesus’ the 
Divine purpose is to find its consummation to the eternal glory 
of God. 

It is the responsibility of the members of the Church for the 
preservation and manifestation of this unity, which the Apostle 
now seeks to enforce. You, he says, have been called into the 
unity, which God has created in Christ: you have been chosen into 
this commonwealth of privilege, this household of God: you are 
stones in this Temple, members of this Body. This is your high 
vocation ; and, if you would be true to it, you must ever be mindful 
of the whole of which you are parts, making your conduct worthy of. 
your incorporation into God’s New Man. 

‘With all lowliness and meekness, with long-suffering, Sorbearing 


1 See above, p, 72. 
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one another in love’. It is the mental dispositions which promote 
the right relation of the parts to the whole and to each other in the 
whole, that the Apostle first demands of them. His experience had 
taught him that these dispositions were indispensably necessary for 
the maintenance of unity. 

This emphatic appeal for ‘lowliness of mind’, as the first of 
virtues to which their new position pledged them, must have been 
peculiarly impressive to converts from heathenism. To the Greek 
mind humility was little else than a vice of nature. It was weak 
and mean-spirited; it was the temper of the slave; it was incon- 
sistent with that self-respect which every true man owed to himself. 
The fulness of life, as it was then conceived, left no room for 
humility. It was reserved for Christianity to unfold a different 
conception of the fulness of life, in which service and self-sacrifice 
were shewn to be the highest manifestations of power, whether 
human or Divine. The largest life was seen to claim for itself the 
right of humblest service. The Jew had indeed been taught 
humility in the Old Testament, on the ground of the relation of 
man to God. ‘The high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity ’ Isa. lvii 15 
would only dwell ‘with him that is of a contrite and humble spirit’. 
But the Gospel went far further and proclaimed that humility was 
not the virtue of weakness only. The highest life, in the fullest 
consciousness of its power, expresses itself in acts of the deepest 
humility. ‘Jesus, knowing that the Father had given all things ue xiii 
into His hands, and that He was come from God, and went to God ; af 
He riseth from supper, and laid aside His garments, and took a 
towel and girded Himself. After that he poureth water into a 
bason, and began to wash the disciples’ feet, and to wipe them with 
the towel wherewith He was girded’. It is in harmony with this 
that St Paul, in a great theological passage, treats humility as the 
characteristic lesson of the Incarnation itself. ‘In lowliness of Phil. ii 3 ~ 
mind’, he pleads, ‘let each esteem other better than themselves... 
Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus...who 
humbled Himself’. 

In our present passage the Apostle enforces humility on the 
ground of the relation of man to man in the great human unity. A 
larger life than that of the individual has been revealed to him. Its 
law is that of mutual service: and its first requisite is the spirit of 
subordination, ‘lowliness of mind and meekness’. 

‘With long-suffering, forbearing one another’. The patient spirit 
by which each makes allowance for the failures of the other, is 
closely related to ‘the lowliness of mind’, by which each esteems the 
other better than himself. 
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‘In love’. Here, as so often in this epistle, love is introduced as 
the climax, the comprehensive virtue of the new life which includes 
all the rest?. In the Epistle to the Colossians the same thought is 
even more emphatically expressed: ‘Put ye on...lowliness of mind, 
meekness, long-suffering; forbearing one another...and, over and 
above all these, love, which is the bond of perfectness’. 

‘Giving diligence to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace’, The word ‘endeavouring’, which the Authorised Version 
employs in this place, has come to suggest in our modern usage too 
much of the possibility of failure to be strong enough to give the 
Apostle’s meaning. The word which he uses has an eagerness about 
it, which is difficult to represent in English®?.. The Church to him 
was the embodiment of the Divine purpose for the world: it was 
the witness to men of the unity of mankind. What would become 
of this witness, how should the purpose itself be realised, if the 
unity of the Church were not preserved? Well might he urge upon 
his readers eagerly and earnestly to maintain their oneness. They 
must make a point of preserving it: they must take care to keep it. 

‘To keep the unity’. The unity is spoken of as a thing which 
already exists. It is a reality of the spiritual world. It is a gift of 
God which is committed to men to keep intact. At the same time, 
as St Paul will presently show, it is a unity which is ever enlarging 
its range and contents: ‘until we all come to the unity’, The unity 
must be maintained in the process, if it is to be attained in the 
result. 

‘The umty of the Spirit’. Hitherto St Paul has avoided the 
abstract word, and has used concrete terms to express the thought 
of unity: ‘one man...in one body...in one Spirit’. Indeed the 
characteristically Christian word to express the idea is not ‘unity’ 
or ‘oneness’ (évorys), but the more living and fruitful term ‘com- 
munion’ or ‘fellowship’ (xovvwvia): a term implying not a meta- 
physical conception but an active relationship: see, for example, 
Acts ii 42, 2 Cor. xiii 14, Phil. ii 1. Yet the more abstract term 
has its value: ‘the oneness of the Spirit’ underlies ‘the fellowship 
of the Holy Spirit’, which manifests and interprets it. 

By a mischievous carelessness of expression, ‘unity of spirit’ is 
commonly spoken of in contrast to ‘ corporate unity’, and as though 


* Compare for the emphatic posi- which are used to render the corre- 
tion of the phrase ‘in love’, i4, iiir7, sponding substantive (o7ovd/) in 2 Cor. 


iv 15, 16. vii 1rf., viii 7 f., 16: ‘carefulness’, 
? The range of the word and the ‘care’, ‘diligence’, ‘forwardness “5 

difficulty of adequately translating it ‘earnest care’. _ crs 

may be illustrated by the five synonyms CHOU SA jov 1€c 
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it might be accepted as a substitute for it. Such language would 
have been unintelligible to St Paul. He never employs the word 
‘spirit’ in a loose way to signify a disposition, as we do when we 
speak of ‘a kindly spirit’, To him ‘spirit’ means ‘spirit’, and 
nothing less. It is often hard to decide whether he is referring 
to the Spirit of God or to the human spirit. In the present passage, 
for example, we cannot be sure whether he wishes to express the 
unity which the Holy Spirit produces in the Christian Body, as in 
the parallel phrase ‘the fellowship of the Holy Spirit’ ; or rather the 
unity of the ‘one spirit’ of the ‘one body’, regarded as distinguishable 
from the personal Holy Spirit. But at any rate no separation of 
‘body’ and ‘spirit’ is contemplated: and the notion that there 
could be several ‘bodies’ with a ‘unity of spirit’ is entirely alien to 
the thought of St Paul. It is especially out of place here, as the 
next words show. 

‘There is one body and one Spirit, even as also ye are called in 
one hope of your calling ; one Lord, one faith, one baptism; one God 
and Father of all, who is above all and through all and in all’. The 
seven unities here enumerated fall into three groups: one body, one 
Spirit, one hope: one Lord, one faith, one baptism: one God and 
Father of all. 

The Apostle begins from what is most immediately present to 
view—the one Body, vitalised by one Spirit, and progressing towards 
the goal of one Hope. This Body depends for its existence upon 
one Lord, its Divine Head, to whom it is united by one Faith and 
one Baptism. Its ultimate source of being is to be found in one 
God, the All-Father, supreme over all, operative through all, 
immanent in all. 

More succinctly we may express the thought of the three groups 
thus : 

One Body—and all that this involves of inward life and ultimate 

perfection ; 

One Head—and that which unites us to Him ; 

One God—to whom all else is designed to lead us. 

Elsewhere St Paul has said, in words which express a similar 
progress of thought: ‘Ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s’. 

‘Who is above all and through all and in all’, A timid gloss, 
which changed the last clause into ‘in you all’, has found its way 
into our Authorised Version ; but it is destitute of authority. The 
Greek in the true text is as vague as the English rendering given 
above: so that we cannot at once decide whether St Paul is speaking 
of ‘all persons’ or ‘all things’. The words ‘ Father of all’, which 
immediately precede, may seem to make the former the more natural 
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interpretation ; but they cannot in themselves compel us to abandon 
the wider meaning. ; 

The Apostle is indeed primarily thinking of the Body of Christ 
and all its members. The unity of that Body is the truth which he 
seeks to enforce. But when he has risen at length to find the source 
of human unity in the unity of the Divine fatherhood, his thought 
widens its scope. The words ‘ Father of all’ cannot be less inclusive 
than the earlier words, ‘The Father of whom all fatherhood in 
heaven and on earth is named’. And the final clause, ‘Who is 
above all and through all and in all’, is true not only of all intelli- 
gent beings which can claim the Divine fatherhood, but of the total 
range of things, over which God is supreme, through which He 
moves and acts, and in which He dwells. 


It was a startling experiment in human life which the Apostle 
was striving to realise. Looked at from without, his new unity was 
a somewhat bizarre combination. ‘Greek and Jew, circumcision 
and uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bondman, freeman’—all 
these are no more, he boldly proclaims to the Colossians, ‘but all in 
all is Christ’. The ‘putting on of the New Man’, he goes on to tell 
them, involved the welding into one of all these heterogeneous 
elements ; or rather the persistent disregard of these distinctions, in 
presence of the true human element, which should so far dominate 
as practically to efface them. In every-day life this made a heavy de- 
mand upon the new virtues of self-effacement and mutual forbearance, 
Accordingly he declares, in language closely parallel to that which 
he uses in this epistle, that to put on the New Man is to ‘put on 
the heart of compassion, kindness, lowliness of mind, meekness, long- 
suffering ;. bearing one with another, and forgiving each other, if 
any have a complaint against any’. ‘Over and above all these 
things’ they must put on ‘love, which is the bond of perfectness’. 
And the paramount consideration which must decide all issues is 


‘the peace of the Christ’, unto which they have been called ‘in one 
Body’. 


7 But unto every one of us is given grace, according to the 
measure of the gift of Christ. °®Wherefore it saith: 

When He ascended up on high, He led a captivity captive, 

And gave gifts unto men. 

9Now that, He ascended, what is it but that He also 
descended into the lower parts of the earth? He that 
descended, He it is that also ascended above all heavens, that 
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He might fill all things. ‘And He gave some, apostles; and 
some, prophets; and some, evangelists; and some, pastors and 
teachers; "for the perfecting of the saints for the work of 
ministry, for the building of the body of Christ, "till we all 
come to the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son 
of God, to a perfect man, to the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ: ‘that we be no longer children, tossed to 
and fro and carried about with every wind of doctrine, by the 
sleight of men, by craftiness according to the wiles of error; 
but maintaining the truth in love, may grow up into Him in 
all things; which is the head, even Christ, from whom the 
whole body, fitly framed together and compacted by every joint 
of its supply, according to the effectual working in the measure 
of each several part, maketh the increase of the body, unto 
the building thereof, in love. 


‘ But unto every one of us is given grace, according to the measure iv 7 
of the gift of Christ’. The recognition of the whole is to St Paul 
the starting-point for the consideration of the position of the indi- 
vidual parts. For the unity of which he speaks is no barren 
uniformity : it is a unity in diversity. It secures to the individual 
his true place of responsibility and of honour. 

In order to appreciate the language of this passage we must 
recall the phraseology which the Apostle has used again and again 
in the earlier part of chap. iii) He has there spoken of ‘the grace iii 2 
of God which was given’ to him on behalf of the Gentiles. He was 
made minister of the Gospel which included the Gentiles ‘according iii 7 
to the gift of that grace of God which was given’ to him: to him— 
for he will repeat it the third time—though less than the least of 
the holy people—‘this grace was given, to preach to the Gentiles ili 8 
the unexplorable wealth of the Christ’. This reiterated identifica- 
tion of his special mission with the gift of grace illustrates the 
passage before us. To each individual, if not to all in like measure, 
the same grace has been given. The Divine mercy in its world-wide 
inclusiveness is committed to each member of the holy people, not 
as a privilege only, but also as a responsibility’. 

‘According to the measure of the gift of Christ’. The grace is 


1 Compare Phil. i 7, where St Paul nexion with ‘the defence and con- 
speaks of the Philippians.as ‘fellow- firmation of the Gospel’. 
partakers with him of grace’, in con- 
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the same; but Christ gives it in different measures, as the Apostle 
proceeds to explain. 

At this point we may usefully compare with the present context 
as a whole a parallel passage in the Epistle to the Romans, in 
which, after the Apostle has closed his discussion of the wide inclu- 

_siveness of the Divine mercy, he calls for a fitting response in the 
conduct of those to whom it has come. The language of the two 
passages offers several similarities. The opening phrase, with which 
he passes from doxology to exhortation, is in each case the same: 
‘TI beseech you therefore’. There, as here, ‘the grace which is given 
to me’ leads the way to ‘the grace which is given to us’. There 
too we find an appeal for humility on the ground of the one Body 
and the distribution of functions among its members, ‘as God hath 
dealt to every man the measure of faith’. ‘Having gifts’, the 
Apostle continues, ‘which are diverse according to the grace which 
is given to us’: and he adds a catalogue of these gifts, which we 
shall presently have to compare with that which follows in this 
epistle. These various functions, diverse according to the distribu- 
tion of the~grace—such is the Apostle’s teaching in both places— 
are indispensable elements of a vital unity. 

‘Wherefore it saith: When He ascended up on high, He led a 
captivity captive, and gave gifts to men’. The Apostle has already 
connected the exaltation of Christ with the power that is at work 
in the members of His Church. The varied gifts bestowed by the 
exalted: Christ now recall to his mind the ancient picture of the 
victorious king, who mounts the heights of the sacred citadel of 
Zion, with his captives in his train, and distributes his largess from 
the spoils of war. It is the connexion between the ascension and 
the gifts, which the Apostle desires to emphasise; and the only 
words of the quotation on which he comments are ‘He ascended’ 
and ‘He gave’. < 

‘Now that, He ascended, what is it but that He also descendéd. 
into the lower parts of the earth?’ Desiring to shew that thexpower 
of Christ ranges throughout the universe, St Paul first notes that 
His ascent implies a previous descent. This descent was below the 
earth, as the ascent is above the heavens. 

‘He that descended, He it is that also ascended above all heavens 
that He might fill all things’. From its depths to its heights He has 
compassed the universe. He has left nothing unvisited by His 
presence. For He is the Divine Fulfiller, to whom it appertains in 
en cae Gas to fill all things with their appropriate fulness : 

: g the universe to its destined goal, its final correspondence 
with the Divine ideal. Compare what has been said above on iii 19. 
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‘And He gave some, apostles ; and some, prophets’. The nomina- iv 11 


tive is emphatic in the original: ‘He it is that gave some as 
apostles’, etc. Having commented on ‘He ascended’, St Paul goes on 
to comment on ‘He gave’. It is Christ who in each case fulfils the 
ancient hymn. He it is that ‘ascended’, and He it is that ‘ gave’. 
The Ascended One is the giver of gifts. His gifts are enumerated 
in a concrete form: they are apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors 
and teachers. All these in their diversity of functions are given by 
the Ascended Lord for the varied and harmonious development of 
His Church. 

In the passage of the Epistle to the Romans to which we have 


already alluded, the gifts are catalogued in the abstract: prophecy, Rom. xii 


ministry, teaching, and the like. Here the Apostle prefers to speak 
_ of the members who fulfil these functions as being themselves gifts 
given by Christ to His Church. In another catalogue, in the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, he passes from the concrete method of 
description to the abstract: ‘God hath set some in the Church, 
first apostles, secondarily prophets, thirdly teachers, after that 
miracles, then gifts of healing, helps, governments, diversities of 
tongues’. There too he has been speaking of the Body and its 
members; and the general thought is the same as here: the 
diversity of gifts and functions is not only consistent with but 
necessary to corporate unity. 

‘Some, apostles ; and some, prophets ; and some, evangelists ; and 
some, pastors and teachers’. We shall be disappointed if we come to 
this passage, or either of the parallels referred to above, in the 
expectation of finding the official orders of the Church’s ministry. 
The three familiar designations, bishops, presbyters and deacons, 
are all wanting. The evidence of the Acts of the Apostles, which 
employs the first two of these designations in reference to the 
leaders of the Ephesian Church, together with the evidence of the 
First Epistle to Timothy which employs all three in dealing with 
the. organisation and discipline of the same Church, forbids the 
suggestion that such officers are not mentioned here because they 
did not exist in the Asian communities to which St Paul’s letter 
was to go, or because the Apostle attached but little importance to 
their position. A reason for his silence must be sought in another 
direction. The most intelligible explanation is that bishops, pres- 
byters and deacons were primarily local officers, and St Paul is here 
concerned with the Church as a whole. Apostles, prophets and 
evangelists are divinely-gifted men who serve the Church at large ; 
and if a local ministry is alluded to at all it is only under the vaguer 
designation of ‘pastors and teachers’. 
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This is not the place to discuss the development of the official 
ministry; but it may be pointed out that it rises in importance as 
the first generation of apostolic and prophetic teachers passes away, 
as the very designations of ‘apostle’ and ‘prophet’ gradually dis- 
appear, and as all that is permanently essential to the Church of the 
apostolic and prophetic functions is gathered up and secured in the 
official ministry itself. 

The recovery of the Didaché, or Teaching of the Apostles, has 
thrown fresh light on the history of the first two terms of St Paul’s 
list’. It shews us a later generation of ‘apostles’, who are what we 
should rather term ‘missionaries’. They pass from place to place, 
asking only for a night’s lodging and a day’s rations. They would 
seem to correspond to the ‘evangelists’ of St Paul’s catalogue, who 
carried the Gospel to regions hitherto unevangelised. This mention 
of them establishes beyond further question that wider use of the 
name ‘apostle’, for the recognition of which Bishop Lightfoot had 
already vigorously pleaded’. 

Yet more interesting is the picture which the Didaché draws for 
us of the Christian prophets. It shews us the prophets as pre- 
eminent in the community which they may visit, or in which they 
may choose to settle. They appear to celebrate the Eucharist, and 
that with a special liturgical freedom. They are to be regarded as 
beyond criticism, if their genuineness as prophets has once been 
established. They are the proper recipients of the tithes and first- 
fruits of the community, and this for a noteworthy reason: ‘for 
they are your high-priests’. And when at the close of the book 
‘bishops and deacons’ are for the first time mentioned, honour is 
claimed for them in these significant terms: ‘For they also minister 
unto you the ministration of the prophets and teachers: therefore 
despise them not; for they are your honourable ones together with 
the prophets and teachers’. In this primitive picture it is instruc- 
tive to observe that the ministry of office is in the background, 
overshadowed at present by a ministry of enthusiasm, but destined 
to absorb its functions and to survive its fall. 

‘For the perfecting of the saints for the work of ministry’. The 


1 The Didaché was published by regard it as representative of the 
Archbp Bryennius in 1883. In its general condition of the Church at so 
present form it is a composite work, late a period : it would appear rather 
which has embodied a very early (pos- _ to belong to some isolated community, 
sibly Jewish) manual of conduct. Its in which there lingered a condition of 
locality is uncertain, and it cannot life and organisation which had else- 
be dated with prudence earlier than where passed away. 
about 130 ap. It is impossible to > Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 95. 
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second of these clauses must be taken as dependent on the first, and 
not (as in the Authorised Version) as coordinate with it. The 
equipment of the members of the Body for their function of service 

to the whole is the end for which Christ has given these gifts to 
His Church. If the life and growth of the Body is to be secured, 
every member of it, and not only those who are technically called 
‘ministers ’, must be taught to serve. More eminent service indeed 

is rendered by those members to whom the Apostle has explicitly 
referred ; but their service is specially designed to promote the 
service in due measure of the rest: for, as he tells us elsewhere, 
‘those members of the body which seem to be feebler are necessary ’, 1 Cor. xii 
Thus ‘the work of ministry’ here spoken of corresponds to the ~” 
‘grace given to every one of us’, which is the subject of this iv 7 
section. 

An illustrative example of this ministry of saints to saints is to 
be found in St Paul’s reference to an interesting group of Corinthian 
Christians: ‘I beseech you, brethren,—ye know the house of Ste- 1 Cor. xvi 
phanas, that it is the firstfruits of Achaia, and that they have ‘5 - 
addicted themselves to the ministry of the saints',—that ye submit 
yourselves unto such, and to every one that helpeth with us and 
laboureth. Jam glad of the coming of Stephanas and Fortunatus 
and Achaicus: for that which was lacking on your part they have 
supplied: for they have refreshed my spirit and yours: therefore 
acknowledge ye them that are such’, From words like these we 
may see that every kind of mutual service is included in the early 
and unofficial sense of this word ‘ministry’. 

If ministry such as this is characteristic of each member of the 
Body, it was preeminently characteristic of the Head Himself: 
‘The Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister’ ; Erne X 45 
‘T am among you as he that ministereth’. a aoe 

‘For the building of the body of Christ’. This is the process to iy 73 
the forwarding of which all that has been spoken of is directed. 

In describing it St Paul combines, as he has done before, his two 
favourite metaphors of the temple and the body. He has previously ii 2t 
said that the building of the Temple grows: here, conversely, he 
speaks of the Body as being builded. 

‘Till we all come to the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of 
the Son of God’. Unity has been spoken of, first of all, as a gift to 
be kept; it is now regarded as a goal to be attained. Unity, as it 
exists already and is to be eagerly guarded, is a spiritual rather 
than an intellectual oneness; the vital unity of the one Spirit in 


1 Literally, ‘ they have appointed themselves unto ministry to the saints + 
ae 
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the one body. Unity, as it is ultimately to be reached by all the 
saints together, will be a consciously realised oneness, produced by 
faith in and knowledge of the Son of God. We are one now: m 
the end we all shall know ourselves to be one. 

‘The Son of God’, St Paul is so careful in his use of the various 
designations of our Lord, that we may be confident that he has 
some reason here for inserting between two mentions of ‘the Christ’ 
this title, ‘the Son of God’, which does not occur elsewhere in the 
epistle. It is instructive to compare a passage in the Epistle to the 
Galatians, where a similar change of titles is made. ‘I have been 
crucified with Christ’, says the Apostle, ‘and I no longer live, but 
in me Christ lives: and the life which now I live in the flesh, I live 
by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and delivered Himself 
up for me’. He with whom he has been crucified, He who now 
lives in him, is ‘Christ’: He whose love brought Him down to 
suffer is ‘the Son of God’. The title is changed to one which 


John xvii 5 recalls the glory which Christ had with the Father before the world 


iv 14 


i 23 


was, in order to heighten the thought of His condescending love. 
And so in our present passage, when he is treating of the relation of 
our Lord to His Church, he speaks of Him as ‘the Christ’ (for the 
article is used in both places in the original): but when he would 
describe Him as the object of that faith and knowledge, in which our 
unity will ultimately be realised, he uses the words ‘the faith and the 
knowledge of the Son of God’; thereby suggesting, as it would seem, 
the thought of His eternal existence in relation to the Divine Father. 

‘Tull we all come...to a perfect man’: that is, all of us together 
(for this is implied by the Greek) to God’s New Man, grown at 
length to full manhood. Not ‘to perfect men’: for the Apostle 
uses the plural of the lower stage only: ‘that we be no longer 
children’ is his own contrast. We are to grow out of our indi- 
vidualism into the corporate oneness of the full-grown Man. 

‘To the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ (or, of the 
Christ)’: that is, to the full measure of the complete stature, or 
maturity, of the fulfilled Christ. We cannot forget that St Paul 
has already called the Church ‘the fulness of Him who all in all is 
being fulfilled’, But in using the expression ‘the fulness of the 
Christ’ in this place, he is thinking of more than ‘the Church, 
which is His Body’. For here we get once more to the background 
of St Paul’s thought, in which the Body and the Head together are 
ultimately the one Christ—‘ the Christ that is to be’. 

In the New Man, grown to perfect manhood, St Paul finds the 
consummation of human life. He thus takes us on to the issue of 
the new creation which he spoke of in chap. ii. There the ‘one new 
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man’ is created in the Christ: but he has a long growth before him. 
More and more are to claim their position as members of him. 
‘Christ is fulfilled’—to quote Origen’s words again'—‘in all that 
come unto Him, whereas He is still lacking in respect of them 
before they have come’, When they shall all have come to the 
unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God, when 
they shall all have come to a full-grown Man; then in the ripe 
maturity of the New Man, ‘the fulness of the Christ’ will itself 
have been attained. 

The poet, who has spoken to us of ‘the Christ that is to be’, has 
also most clearly expressed for us a part at least of the truth of the 
Making of Man?: 

Man as yet is being made, and ere the crowning Age of ages, 

Shall not aeon after aeon pass and touch him into shape? 

All about him shadow still, but, while the races flower and fade, 

Prophet-eyes may catch a glory slowly gaining on the shade, 


Till the peoples all are one, and all their voices blend in choric 
Hallelujah to the Maker ‘It is finish’d. Man is made’. 


‘That we be no longer children’. This expression, viewed from iv r4 
the mere standpoint of style, spoils the previous metaphor: but it is 
obviously intended to form a sharp contrast. The plural is to be 
noted. Maturity belongs to the unity alone. Individualism and 
self-assertion are the foes of this maturity. We are not to be 
‘babes’, isolated individuals, stunted and imperfect. Out of indi- 
vidualism we must grow, if we would attain to our perfection in the 
membership of the perfect Man. 

‘No longer children, tossed to and fro and carried about with 
every wind of doctrine’. St Paul does not linger on the distant 
ideal. He is quickly back to the present stage of childhood, which 
has still to ‘pass the waves of this troublesome world’ in which 
ideals are too apt to suffer shipwreck. The new metaphor is drawn 
from the sea which the Apostle-knew so well, the symbol of insta- 
bility and insecurity. It suggests the jeopardy of the little boats, 
storm-tossed and swung round by each fresh blast, so that they 
cannot keep their head to the waves and are in danger of being 
swamped. 

‘By the sleight of men, by craftiness according to the wiles of 
error’. The dexterous handling of the dice and the smart cleverness 
of the schemer are the figures which underlie the words here used. 
They suggest the very opposite of the Apostle’s straightforwardness 


1 The full quotation is given in the ‘The Making of Man’ in The Death of 


note on p. 45. Oenone and other Poems (1892). 


2 Tennyson, In Memoriam evi: and 
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2 Cor. iv 2 of teaching. Ours is not, he had once said to the Corinthians, the 


iv 15 


versatility of the adept, which plays tricks with the Divine message. 
So here he warns us that subtleties and over-refinements end in 
error. We must keep to the simple way of truth and love. 

‘ But maintaining the truth in love’. In this epistle St Paul is 
not controversial. He attacks no form of false doctrine, but only 
gives a general warning against the mischievous refinements of over- 
subtle teachers. With the ‘error’ to which these things lead he 
briefly contrasts the duty of ‘maintaining the truth in love’; and 
then at once he returns to the central truth of the harmony and 
growth of God’s one Man. 

‘May grow up into Him in all things’. The next words, ‘ which 
is the head’, seem at first sight to suggest that the Apostle’s meaning 
is ‘may grow up into Him as the head’. But although the limbs of 
the body are presently spoken of as deriving their growth from the 
head—the head being regarded as the source of that harmony of the 
various parts which is essential to healthy development—it would 
be difficult to give a meaning to the expression ‘to grow up into 
the head’. Accordingly it is better to regard the words ‘may grow 
up into Him in all things’ as complete in themselves. What 
St Paul desires to say is that the children are to grow up, not 
each into a separate man, but all into One, ‘the perfect man’, who 
is none other than the Christ. 

The law of growth for the individual is this: that he should 
learn more and more to live as a part of a great whole; that he 
should consciously realise the life of membership, and contribute his 


‘appropriate share towards the completeness of the corporate unity ; 


and that thus his expanding faculties should find their full play in 
the large and ever enlarging life of the One Man. It is to this that 
St Paul points when he says, ‘that we be no longer children, but 
grow up into Him every whit’. 

In one of the most remarkable poems of the Jn Memorium 
Tennyson suggests that the attainment of a definite self-conscious- 
ness may be a primary purpose of the individual’s earthly life : 

This use may lie in blood and breath, 
Which else were fruitless of their due, 


Had man to learn himself anew 
Beyond the second birth of Death. 


We gather from St Paul that there is a further lesson which we are 
called to learn—the consciousness of a larger life, in which in a 
sense we lose ourselves, to find ourselves again, no longer isolated, 


‘1 In Memoriam, xly. 
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but related and coordinated in the Body of the Christ. That the 
poet, too, knew something of the mystery of this surrender of the 
individual life may be seen from his Prologue : 
Thou seemest human and divine, 
The highest, holiest manhood, thou: 


Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine. 


‘Which is the head, even Christ’. Backwards and forwards the 
Apostle moves, with no concern for logical consistency, between the 
conception of Christ as the Whole and the conception of Christ as 
the Head of the Body. The newness of the thought which he is 
endeavouring to develope—the thought of human unity realised 
through and in the Christ—is doubtless responsible for these 
oscillations. We feel that the conception is being worked out 
for the first time, and we watch the struggle of language in face of 
the difficulties which present themselves. The initial difficulty is 
to conceive of a number of persons as forming in a real sense one 
‘body’. In common parlance this difficulty is not recognised, 
because the word ‘body’ is used merely to signify an aggregation 
of persons more or less loosely held in relation to one another, and 
its proper meaning of a structural unity is not seriously pressed. 
But just in proportion as ‘a body’ is felt to mean a living organism, 
the difficulty remains. And St Paul makes it abundantly clear that 
it is a living organism—a human frame with all its manifold struc- 
ture inspired by a single life—which offers to him the true concep- 
tion of humanity as God will have it to be. 

A further difficulty enters when the relation of Christ to this 
Body comes to be defined. It is natural at once to think of Him as 
its Head : for that is the seat of the brain which controls and unifies 
the organism. But this conception does not always suffice. For 
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Christ is more than the Head. The whole Body, in St Paul’s Rom, xii 5 


language, is ‘in Him’; the several parts ‘grow up into Him’. 


Even more than this, the whole is identified with Him: ‘for as 1 Cor, xii 


the body is one and hath many members, and all the members of ™ 


the body being many are one body ; so also is the Christ’. In the 


New Man ‘Christ is all and in all’. Identified with the whole Col. iii rr 


Body, He grows with its growth and will find His own fulfilment 
only in its complete maturity. 

We are not therefore to be surprised at the rapidity of the tran- 
sition by which the Apostle here passes from the thought of Christ 
as the Whole, into which we are growing up, to the thought of Him 
as the Head, upon which the Body’s harmony and growth depends. 
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‘ From whom the whole body, fitly framed together and compacted 
by every joint of its supply’. The expression ‘fitly framed together’ 
is repeated from the description of the buildjng process which has 
already furnished a figure of structural, though not organic, unity. 
The remainder of the passage is found again, with slight verbal 
variations, in the Epistle to the Ce sians: ‘from whom the whole 
body, furnished out and comp: .ed by the joints and bands, 
increaseth with the increase c. God’. The Apostle is using the 
physiological terms of the Greek medical writers. We can almost 
see him turn to ‘the beloved physician’, of whose presence he tells 
us in the companion epistle, before venturing to speak in technical 
language of ‘every ligament of the whole apparatus’ of the human 
frame. There is no reference either here or in the Epistle to the 
Colossians to a supply of nourishment, but rather to the complete 
system of nerves and muscles by which the limbs are knit together 
and are connected with the head. 

‘ According to the effectual working in the measure of each several 
part’: that is, as each several part in its due measure performs its 
appropriate function. Unity in variety is the Apostle’s theme: 
unity of structure in the whole, and variety of function in the 
several component parts: these are the conditions of growth upon 
which he insists. 

‘ Maketh the wmerease of the body, unto the building thereof, in 
love’. This recurrence to the companion metaphor of building 
reminds us that the reality which St Paul is endeavouring to 
illustrate is more than a physiological structure. The language 
derived from the body’s growth needs to be supplemented by the 
language derived from the building of the sacred shrine of God. 
The mingling of the metaphors helps us to rise above them, and 
thus prepares us for the phrase, with which the Apostle at once 
interprets his meaning and reaches his climax,— in love’. 

We have thus concluded a further stage in St Paul’s exposition. 
To begin with we had the eternal purpose of God, to make Christ 
the summing into one of all things that are. Then we had the 
mystery of Christ, consummated on the cross, by which Jew and 


Gentile passed into one new Man. Lastly we have had the unity — 
of the Spirit, a unity in variety, containing a principle of growth, 


by which the Body of the Christ is moving towards maturity. 


7THIs I say therefore and testify in the Lord, that ye no 
longer walk as do the Gentiles walk, in the vanity of their 
mind, darkened in their understanding, being alienated from 
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the life of God, through the ignorance that is in them because 
of the blindness ‘of their heart; "?who being past feeling have 
given themselves over unto lasciviousness, to work all unclean- 
ness with greediness. *But ye have not so learned Christ; 
"tif so be that ye have hea}, Him, and have been taught in 
Him, as the truth is in Jesusy?*that ye put off as concerning 
your former manner of life the old man, which is corrupt 
according to the lusts of deceit; *3and be renewed in the spirit 
of your mind, *#and put on the new man, which after God is 
created in righteousness and holiness of the truth. 


‘This I say therefore and testify in the Lord, that ye no longer 
walk as do the Gentiles walk’. The double use of the verb ‘to 
walk’ points us back to the beginning of the chapter. There he 
had commenced his solemn injunction as to their ‘walk’; but the 
first elements on which he had felt bound to lay stress, humble- 
ness of mind and mutual forbearance, the prerequisites of the life 
of unity, led him on to describe the unity itself, and to shew that 
it was the harmony of a manifold variety. Now he returns to 
his topic again with a renewed vigour: ‘This I say therefore and 
testify in the Lord’—in whom I am who speak, and you are 
who hear’. 

His injunction now takes a negative form: they are ‘not to 
walk as do the Gentiles walk’. This leads him to describe the 
characteristics of the heathen life which they have been called 
to leave. 

‘In the vanity of their mind, darkened in their understanding, 
being alienated from the life of God, through the tgnorance that is 
in them because of the blindness of their heart’, They have no 
ruling purpose to guide them, no light by which to see their way, 
no Divine life to inspire them: they cannot know, because their 
heart is blind. The last phrase may recall to us by way of contrast 
the Apostle’s prayer for the Gentile converts, that ‘the eyes of their 
heart’ might be enlightened. And the whole description may be 
compared with his account of their former state as ‘in the world 
without hope and without God’. 
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iv 17 f. 
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ii 12 


‘Who being past feeling have given themselves over unto lascivi- iv 19 


ousness, to work all uncleanness with greediness’. They have not 
only the passive vice of ignorance, but the active vices which are 


1 See above on iv r. 
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Rom. i. 21 bred of recklessness. In the opening chapter of the Epistle to the 


—28 


iv 20 


lV 21 


‘iv 15 


iv 24 f. 


Romans the same sequence is found: ‘they became vain in their 
imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened...wherefore God 
also gave them up to uncleanness...for this cause God gave them 
up unto vile affections...even as they did not like to retain God 
in their knowledge, God gave them up to a reprobate mind, to 
do those things which are not convenient’. There it is thrice 
said that ‘God gave them up’: here it is said that, ‘having 
become reckless, they gave themselves up’. The emphasis which 
in either case St Paul lays on want of knowledge corresponds 
with the stress which, as we have already seen, he lays upon 
true wisdom’. 

‘But ye have not so learned Christ’, or, as it is in the original, 
‘the Christ’, That is to say, You are no longer in this darkness and 
ignorance: you have learned the Christ: and the lesson involves a 
wholly different life. 

‘Tf so be that ye have heard Him, and have been taught im Hin, 
as the truth is in Jesus’. The conditional form of the sentence is 
used for the sake of emphasis, and does not imply a doubt. We 
may paraphrase it thus: ‘if indeed it be He whom ye have heard 
and in whom ye have been taught’. The phrases to learn Christ, 
to hear Him, and to be taught in Him, are explanatory of each 
other. The Apostle’s readers had not indeed heard Christ, in the 
sense of hearing Him speak. But Christ was the message which 
had been brought to them, He was the school in which they had 
been taught, He was the lesson which they had learnt. 

The expression ‘to learn Christ’ has become familiar to our 
ears, and we do not at once realise how strangely it must have 
sounded when it was used for the first time. But the Apostle 
was well aware that his language was new, and he adds a clause 
which helps to interpret it: ‘even as the truth is in Jesus’, or 
more literally, ‘even as truth is in Jesus’. He lays much stress 
on truth throughout the whole context. He has already called 
for the maintenance of the truth in opposition to the subtleties 
of error: he will presently speak of the new man as ‘created 
according to God in righteousness and holiness of the truth’ $ 
and, led on by the word, he will require his readers as the first 
practical duty of the new life to put away falsehood and speak 
truth each to his neighbour. But truth is embodied in Jesus, who 
is the Christ. Hence, instead of saying ‘ye have learned the truth, 
ye have heard the truth, ye have been taught in the truth’, he says 


1 See above, p. 30. 
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with a far more impressive emphasis, ‘It is Christ whom ye have 
learned, Him ye have heard, in Him ye have been taught, even as 
the truth is in Jesus’. 

Nowhere else in this epistle does St Paul use the name ‘Jesus’ 
by itself. Nor does he so use it again in any of the epistles of 
his Roman captivity, if we except the one passage in which he 
specially refers to the new honour which has accrued to ‘the name 
of Jesus’. Even in his earlier epistles it rarely occurs alone ; and, 
when it does, there is generally an express reference to the death 
or resurrection of our Lord’. We have already said something 
of the significance of St Paul’s usage in this respect?» He uses 
the name ‘Jesus’ by itself when he wishes emphatically to point 
to the historic personality of the Christ. And this is plainly his 
intention in the present passage. The message which he pro- 
claimed was this: The Christ has come: in the person of Jesus— 
the crucified, risen and ascended Jesus—He has come, not only 
as the Messiah of the Jew, but as the hope of all mankind. In 
this Jesus is embodied the truth: and so the truth has come to 
you. You have learned the Christ; Him you have heard, in Him 
you have been taught, even as the truth is in Jesus. 

‘That ye put off as concerning your former manner of life 
the old man, which is corrupt according to the lusts of deceit ; 
and be renewed in the spirit of your mind, and put on the new 


man, which after God is created in righteousness and holiness of 


the truth’. The injunctions which St Paul has hitherto laid upon 
his readers have been gentle admonitions, arising directly out of 
the great thoughts which he has been expounding to them. His 
first injunction was: Remember what you were and what you are. 
The next was: Cultivate that humble and forbearing temper, which 
naturally belongs to what you are, which tends to keep the unity. 
But now his demand takes a severer tone: I protest in the Lord, he 
says, that you be not what you were. 

The knife goes deep. As regards your former life, he declares, 
you must strip off ‘the old man’, a miserable decaying thing, rotted 
with the passions of the old life of error. ‘You must be made new 
in your spirits. You must array yourselves in ‘the new man’, who 
has been created as God would have him to be, in that righteousness 
and holiness to which the truth leads. 


Jude. But in Hebrews it occurs alone 
eight times; and this is, of course, the 


1 So in 1 Thess. i 10, iv 14, Rom. 
Vill 11, 2 Cor. iv Io; 11,14. The re- 


maining passages are Gal. vi17, Rom. 
iii 26, 2 Cor. iv 5. The name is not 
used alone in James, 1 and 2 Peter, or 


regular use in the Gospels. 
2 See above, pp. 23 f. 
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What is ‘the old man’ who is here spoken of? St Paul has 
used the term in an earlier epistle. ‘Our old man’, he had written 
to the Romans, ‘was crucified with Christ’. From the context of 
that passage we may interpret his meaning as follows: I said that 
by your baptism you were united with Christ in His death, you 
were buried with Him. What was it that then died? I answer: 
The former you. A certain man was living a life of sin: he was 
the slave of sin, living in a body dominated by sin. That man, 
who lived that life, died. He was crucified with Christ. That is 
what I call ‘your old man’. 

To the Romans, then, he has declared that their ‘old man’ is 
dead. This, he says, is the true view of your life. It is God’s 
view of it, in virtue of which you are justified in His sight. And 
this view, the only true view, you are bound yourselves to take, and 
make it the ruling principle of all your conduct. 

Elsewhere he says: This is my own case. I have been crucified 
with Christ: I no longer live. Yet you see me living. What does 
it mean? Christ is living in me. So great was the revolution 
which St.Paul recognised as having taken place in his own moral 
experience, that he does not hesitate to speak of it as a change 
of personality. I am dead, he says, crucified on Christ’s cross. 
Another has come to live in me: and He has displaced me in 
myself. 

What was true for him was true for his readers likewise. 
Christ, he says, has come and claimed you. You have admitted 
His claim by your baptism. You are no longer yourselves. The 
old you then died : Another came to live in you. 

In our present passage, and in the closely parallel passage of the 
Epistle to the Colossians, St Paul urges his readers to bring their 
lives into correspondence with their true position, by ‘putting off 
the old man’ and ‘putting on the new man’. That they had done 
this already in their baptism was not, to his mind, inconsistent with 
such an admonition. Indeed he expressly reminds the Colossians 
that they had thus died and been buried with Christ, and had been 
raised with Him to a new life. None the less he urges them to 
a fresh act of will, which shall realise their baptismal position : 
‘putting off the old man with his deeds, and putting on the new, 
who is ever being renewed unto knowledge according to the image 
of Him that created him; where there is no Greek and J. ew, 
circumcision and uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bondman, 
freeman; but Christ is all and in all’. 

The metaphor here employed is a favourite one with St Paul. 
They are to strip off the old self: they are to clothe themselves with 
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Another. This Other is sometimes said to be Christ Himself, Thus 

St Paul writes to the Galatians: ‘As many of you as were baptised Gal. iii 27 
into Christ did put on Christ’; and to the Romans he says: ‘Put Rom. xiii 
ye on the Lord Jesus Christ’. Yet we could not substitute ‘Christ’ ' 

for ‘the new man’ either here or in the Epistle to the Colossians. 

For in both places the Apostle speaks of ‘the new man’ as having 

been ‘created’, a term which he could not apply directly to Christ. 

An earlier passage in this epistle, which likewise combines the 
term ‘new man’ with the idea of ‘creation’, may perhaps throw 
some light on this difficulty, even if it introduces us to a further 
complication. In speaking of the union of the Jew and the Gentile 
in Christ, St Paul uses the words: ‘that He might create the two ii 15 
in Himself into one new man’. As ‘the new man’, who is to be 
‘put on’, is the same for all who are thus renewed, they all become 
inseparably one—one new Man. But the one new Man is ulti- 
mately the Christ who is ‘all and in all’, We cannot perhaps 
bring these various expressions into perfect harmony: but we must 
not neglect any one of them. Here, as often elsewhere with 
St Paul, the thought is too large and too many-sided for a complete 
logical consistency in its exposition. 

The condition of ‘the old man, which is corrupt according to the iv 22 
lusts of deceit’, is contrasted first with a renewal of youth, and 
secondly with a fresh act of creation. These two distinct con- 
ceptions correspond to two meanings which are combined in the 
phrase ‘is corrupt’. For this may mean simply ‘is being destroyed’, 

‘is on the way to perish’; as St Paul says elsewhere, ‘our outward 2 Cor.iv 16 
man perisheth’, using the same verb in a compound form. But 
again it may refer to moral pollution, as when the Apostle says to 
the Corinthians, ‘I have espoused you to one husband, to present pe xi 
you as a pure virgin to Christ; but I fear lest, as Satan deceived ~ 
Eve, so your minds may be corrupted from the simplicity and purity 
which is towards Christ’. If in our present passage the words 
‘which is corrupt’ stood alone, we might take the first meaning 
only and render ‘which waxeth corrupt’ or, better, ‘which is 
perishing’: and this would correspond to the contrasted words, ‘be 
renewed in the spirit of your mind’. But the second meaning is 
also in the Apostle’s mind: for he adds the words ‘according to the 
lusts of deceit’, and he offers a second contrast in ‘the new man 
which is created after God’, or more literally ‘according to God’, 
that is as he says more plainly to the Colossians ‘according to the Col. iii 10 
image of Him that created him’. The original purity of newly- 
created man was ‘corrupted’ by means of a ‘deceit’ which worked 
through ‘the lusts’, The familiar story has perpetually repeated 
; 
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itself in human experience: ‘the old man is corrupt according to 
the lusts of deceit’, and a fresh creation after the original pattern 
has been necessitated : it is found in ‘the new man which after God 
is created in righteousness and holiness which are (in contrast with 
‘deceit ’) of the truth’. 


> WHEREFORE putting away lying, speak every man truth 
with his neighbour: for we are members one of another. 26 Be 
ye angry, and sin not: let not. the sun go down upon your 
wrath; ?7neither give place to the devil. *®Let him that stole 
steal no more: but rather let him labour, working with his 
hands the thing which is good, that he may have to give to him 
that needeth. 79Let no corrupt communication proceed out of 
your mouth, but that which is good, for building up as need 
may be, that it may give grace unto the hearers: 3°and grieve 
not the holy Spirit of God, whereby ye are sealed unto the day 
of redemption. 3*Let all bitterness and wrath and anger and 
clamour and evil-speaking be put away from you, with all 
malice: 3?and be ye kind one to another, tenderhearted, for- 
giving one another, even as God in Christ hath forgiven you. 
V. *Be ye therefore followers of God, as His beloved children ; 
2and walk in love, as Christ also hath loved you, and hath 
given Himself for you, an offering and a sacrifice to God fora 
sweetsmelling savour. 

The Apostle proceeds to interpret in a series of practical precepts 
his general injunction to put off the old man and put on the new, to 
turn from the life of error to the life which belongs to the truth. 
He appeals throughout to the large interests of their common life: 
it is the Spirit of fellowship which supplies the motive for this moral 
revolution. Six sins are struck at: lying, resentment, stealing, bad 
language, bad temper, lust. 

Lying is to be exchanged for truthfulness, for the Body’s sake. 
Resentment is to give way to reconciliation, lest Satan get a footing 
in their midst. Stealing must make place for honest work, to help 
others: bad language for gracious speech, ‘unto building up’, and lest 
the one holy Spirit be grieved. Bad temper must yield to kindliness 
and forgivingness, for God has forgiven them all; yea, to love, the 
love of self-giving, shewn in Christ’s sacrifice. Lastly lust, and all 
the unfruitful works of the dark, must be banished by the light. 
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Thus the Apostle bids them displace the old man by the new, 
the false life by the ‘righteousness and holiness of the truth’: 


Ring out the old, ring in the new; 
Ring ont the false, ring in the true; 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 


‘Wherefore putting away lying, speak every man truth with his iv 25 
neighbour ; for we are members one of another’. In the original the 
connexion with what has immediately preceded is very clearly 
marked. For the word rendered ‘ putting away’ is the same as that 
which has been used for ‘putting off’ the old man, though the 
metaphor of the garment is now dropped: and ‘lying’, or ‘false- 
hood’ as it could be more generally rendered, is directly suggested 
by the word ‘truth’ with which the last sentence closes. Truthful- 
ness of speech is an obvious necessity, if they are to live the life of 
‘the truth’. 

The Apostle enforces his command by a quotation from the 
prophet Zechariah: ‘These are the things that ye shall do: Speak Zech. viii 
ye every man the truth with his neighbour: truth and the judge- 16 
ment of peace judge ye in your gates’. But he gives a character of 
his own to the precept in the reason which he adds: ‘for we are 
members one of another’. These words remind us how practical he 
is in all his mysticism. The mystical conception that individual 
men are but limbs of the body of a greater Man is at once made the 
basis of an appeal for truthfulness in our dealings one with another. 
Falsehood, a modern moralist would say, is a sin against the mutual 
trust on which all civilised society rests. St Paul said it long ago, 
and still more forcibly. It is absurd, he says, that you should 
deceive one another : just as it would be absurd for the limbs of a 
body to play each other false. The habit of lying was congenial to 
the Greek, as it was to his Oriental neighbours. St Paul strikes at 
the root of the sin by shewing its inconsistency with the realisation 
of the corporate life. 

‘Be ye angry, and sin not: let not the sun go down upon your iv 26 f. 
wrath, neither give place to the devil’. The first words of this 
passage are another quotation from the Old Testament. They are 
taken from the Greek version of the fourth Psalm, and are perhaps Ps. iv 4 
a nearer representation of the original than is given by our English 
rendering, ‘Stand in awe, and sin not’. That there is a righteous 
anger is thus allowed by the Apostle: but he warns us that, if 
cherished, it quickly passes into sin. According to the Mosaic law 
the sun was not to set on a cloke held as a surety, or the unpaid wage Deut. xxiv 
of the needy: and again, the sun was not to set on a malefactor put '% "> 
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to death and left unburied. This phraseology furnishes the Apostle 
with the form of his injunction. Its meaning is, as an old com- 
mentator observes, ‘Let the day of your anger be the day of your 
reconciliation ’’. 

The phrase to ‘give place to the devil’ means to give him room 
or scope for action. Anger, which suspends as it were the har- 
monious relation between one member and another in the Body, 
gives an immediate opportunity for the entry of the evil spirit®. 

‘ Let him that stole steal no more: but rather let him labour, work- 
ing with his hands the thing which is good, that he may have to give 
to him that needeth’. This is indeed to put off the old, and to put 
on the new. It is a complete reversal of the moral attitude. Instead 
of taking what is another’s, seek with the sweat of your brow to be 
in a position to give to another what you have honestly made your 
own, 

‘ Let no corrupt communication proceed out of your mouth’. The 
word here rendered ‘corrupt’ is used in the Gospels of the worthless 
tree, and of the worthless fish: it is opposed to ‘ good’, in the sense 
of being ‘good-for-nothing’. But the ‘corrupt’ speech here con- 
demned is foul talk, and not merely idle talk. It is probable that 
St Paul in his choice of the word had in mind its original meaning 
of ‘rotten’ or ‘corrupted’: for in a parallel passage of the com- 
panion epistle he says: ‘Let your speech be alway with grace, 
seasoned with salt’; the use of salt being not only to flavour, but to 
preserve. 

‘But that which is good, for building up as need may be’. The 
words ‘edify’ and ‘edification’ have become so hackneyed, that it 
is almost necessary to avoid them in translation, if the Apostle’s 
language is to retain its original force. How vividly he realised the 
metaphor which he employed may be seen from a passage in the 
Epistle to the Romans, where he says, if we render his words 
literally: ‘Let us follow after the things that belong to peace and to 


1 It is worth while to repeat Fuller’s 
comment quoted from Eadie by Dr 
Abbott (ad loc. p. 141): ‘Let us take 
the Apostle’s meaning rather than his 
words—with all possible speed to depose 
our passion; not understanding him 
so literally that we may take leave to 
be angry till sunset, then might our 
wrath lengthen with the days; and men 
in Greenland, where days last above a 
quarter of a year, have plentiful scope 
of revenge’. 


2 The Didaché, in a list of warnings 
directed against certain sins on the 
ground of what they ‘lead to’, says 
(c. iii): ‘Be not angry; for anger leads 
to,murder: nor jealous, nor quarrel- 
some, nor passionate; for of all these 
things murders are bred’. In the same 
chapter comes another precept which 
it is interesting to compare with the 
sequence of St Paul’s injunctions in 
this place: ‘My child be not a liar ; 
since lying leads to thieving’. 
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the building up of one another: do not for the sake of food pull down 
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God’s work’. Moreover in the present chapter he has twice spoken iv 12, 16 


of ‘the building up of the body’; while in an earlier chapter he has 
elaborated the metaphor of the building in relation to the Christian 
society. In the present passage he recurs to this metaphor, as 
in v. 25 he recurred to the figure of the body. Speech, like 
everything else, he would have us use for the help of others who 
are linked with us in the corporate life—‘for building up as occasion 
may offer’. 

‘That it may give grace unto the hearers’. The phrase to ‘give 
grace’ may also be rendered to ‘give gratification’: and this is 
certainly the idea which would at once be suggested to the ordinary 
Greek reader. But to St Paul’s mind the deeper meaning of grace 
predominates. This is not the only place where he seems to play 
upon ,the various meanings of the Greek word for ‘grace’. Thus, 
for example, in the passage which we have quoted above from the 
Epistle to the Colossians, the obvious sense of his words to a Greek 


ll 20 


mind would be: ‘Let your speech be always with graciousness’ or Col. iv 6 


‘graceful charm’: and another instance will come before us later on 
in the present epistle’. 


‘And grieve not the holy Spirit of God, whereby ye are sealed unto iv 30 


the day of redemption’. Each of St Paul’s injunctions is enforced 
by a grave consideration. Falsehood is inconsistent with member- 
ship in a Body. Cherished irritation makes room for the evil spirit. 
Stealing is the direct contrary of the labour that toils to help others. 
Speech that is corrupt not only pulls down instead of building up, 
but actually pains the Holy Spirit of God. 

The Spirit specially claims to find expression in the utterances 
of Christians, as St Paul tells us later on in this epistle, where he 


says: ‘ Be filled with the Spirit ; speaking to one another in psalms v 18 f. 


and hymns and spiritual songs’. The misuse of the organ of speech 
is accordingly a wrong done to, and felt by, the Spirit who claims to 
control it. The addition of the words, ‘whereby (or ‘in whom’) ye 
are sealed unto the day of redemption’, carries us back to the 


mention of the sealing of the Gentiles with ‘the holy Spirit of the i 13 


promise’, that is, the Spirit promised of old to the chosen people. 
This is the ‘one Spirit’, of which the Apostle says in an earlier 


epistle that ‘in one Spirit we have all been baptized into one body, I me xil 


whether Jews or Greeks’. Thus the Holy Spirit stands in the * 
closest relation to the new corporate life, and is specially wronged 


1 See below, p.116. For the various New Testaments see the detached note 
meanings of ‘grace’ in the Old and on xapus. 
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when the opportunity of building it up becomes an occasion for its 
defilement and ruin. 

‘Let all bitterness and wrath and anger and clamour and evil 
speaking be put away from you, with all malice : and be ye kind one 
to another, tenderhearted, forgiving one another, even as God in Christ 
hath forgiven you’. The fifth injunction, to put away bitter feelings, 
and the quarrelling and evil-speaking to which they give rise, is 
enforced by an appeal to the character and action of God Himself. 
You must forgive each other, says the Apostle, because God in 
Christ has forgiven you all. 

‘ Be ye therefore followers (or ‘imitators’) ef God, as His beloved 
children’. These words must be taken closely with what precedes, 
as well as with what follows. The imitation of God in His merciful- 
ness is the characteristic of sonship. ‘Love your enemies, and do 
them good, and lend hoping for nothing again; and your reward 
shall be great, and ye shall be sons of the Most High; for He is 
kind to the unthankful and evil. Be merciful, even as your Father 
is merciful ’. 

‘And walk in love, as Christ also hath loved you, and hath given 
Himself for you, an offering and a sacrifice to God for a sweet- 
smelling savour’. The Apostle has invoked the Divine example 
first of all in regard to forgiveness. He now extends its reference 
by making it the basis of the wider command to ‘walk in love’. 
Take, he says, God as your pattern: copy Him; for you are His 
children whom He loves. Walk therefore in love—such love as 
Christ has shewn to you. 

For us, the love of God is supremely manifested in the love of 
Christ, who gave Himself up on our behalf, ‘an offering and a 
sacrifice to God for an odour of a sweet smell’. We then are to love 
even as Christ loved us; that is, with the love that gives itself for 
others, the love of sacrifice. St Paul thus points to Christ’s sacrifice 
as an example of the love which Christians are to shew to one 
another. Your acts of love to one another, he implies, will be 
truly a sacrifice acceptable to God; even as the supreme act of 
Christ’s love to you is the supremely acceptable Sacrifice. 

Two passages may help to illustrate this teaching and the 
phraseology in which it is conveyed. One of these is found later 
on in this chapter, where the Apostle charges husbands to love 
their wives ‘even as Christ loved the church and gave Himself © 
up for it’. The other offers us another example of the applica- 
tion of the sacrificial phraseology of the Old Testament to actions 
which manifest love. The language in which St Paul dionif 
the kindness shewn to himself by the Philippi i ae 

y the Philippian Church is strikingly 
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similar to that of our present passage: ‘ Having received of Phil. iv 18 
Epaphroditus the things which were sent from you, an odour of 
a sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable, well pleasing to God’. 


3Bur fornication and all uncleanness, or covetousness, let it v 3—14 
not even be named among you, as becometh saints; ‘neither 
filthiness nor foolish talking nor jesting, which are not befitting; 
but rather giving of thanks. 5For this ye know of a surety, 
that no fornicator nor unclean person, nor covetous man, which 
is an idolater, hath any inheritance in the kingdom of Christ 
and of God. Let no man deceive you with vain words; for 
because of these things cometh the wrath of God upon the 
children of disobedience. 7Be not ye therefore partakers with 
them. ‘For ye were in time past darkness, but now are ye 
light in the Lord: walk as children of light: 9for the fruit of 
light is in all goodness and righteousness and truth; "proving 
what is acceptable unto the Lord. ‘And have no fellowship 
with the unfruitful works of darkness, but rather expose them : 
for of the things which are done of them in secret it is a 
shame even to speak; *3but all things when they are exposed 
by the light are made manifest ; for whatsoever is made manifest 
is light. ** Wherefore it saith: 

Awake, thou that sleepest, 
And arise from the dead, 
And Christ shall shine upon thee. 


‘But fornication and all uncleanness, or covetousness, let rt not v 3 
even be named among you, as becometh saints’. The five prohibitions 
which have preceded stand side by side with no connecting particles 
to link them to each other. This, as a point of style, is far more 
unusual in Greek than it is in English. Accordingly the adversative 
particle with which the final prohibition is introduced deserves the 
more attention. The Apostle has called upon his readers to put 
away falsehood, irritation, theft, corrupt speech, bitter feelings. 
But, he seems to say, there is another class of sins which I do not 
even bid you put away: I say that you may not so much as name 
them one to another. 

‘As becometh saints’. He appeals to a new Christian decorum. ii 19 
‘Ye are fellow-citizens with the saints’: noblesse oblige. 
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‘ Neither filthiness nor foolish talking nor jesting, which are not 
befitting ; but rather giving of thanks’. The first of these nomina- 
tives might be taken with the preceding verb, ‘let it not even be 
named’; but not the other two. The meaning however is plain: 
‘neither let there be among you’ these things which degrade 
conversation, or at least relax its tone. Having summarily dismissed 
the grosser forms of sin, the Apostle forbids the approaches to them 
in unseemly talk, in foolishness of speech, even in mere frivolous 
jesting. The seemingly abrupt introduction of ‘thanksgiving’ in 
contrast to ‘jesting’ is due to a play upon the two words in the 
Greek which cannot be reproduced in the original. Instead of the 
lightness of witty talk, which played too often on the border-line of 
impropriety, theirs should be the true ‘grace’ of speech, the utter- 
ance of a ‘grace’ or thanksgiving to God’. He developes the 
thought at greater length below, when he contrasts the merriment 
of wine with the sober gladness of sacred psalmody. 

‘For this ye-know of a surety, that no fornicator nor unclean 
person, nor covetous man, which is an idolater, hath any inheritance 
in the kingdom of Christ and of God’. St Paul has spoken of the 
xentile Christians as having received ‘the earnest of the inherit- 
ance’, and as being ‘fellow-heirs’ with the Jews. Here however he» 
declares that those who commit the sins of which he has been 
speaking are thereby excluded from such inheritance. They have 
indeed practically returned to idolatry, and renounced Christ and 
God. They have disinherited themselves. em 

This extension of the metaphor of ‘inheritance’ is a Hebrew 
form of speech which has passed over into the Greek of the New 
Testament. Thus we have in the Gospel the phrase ‘to inherit 
eternal life’.* The connexion of ‘inheritance’ with ‘the kingdom’ 
is found in Matt. xxv 34, ‘inherit the kingdom prepared for you’, 
and in James ii 5, ‘Hath not God chosen the poor of this world, 
rich in faith, and heirs of the kingdom’, etc. In St Paul we find 
only the negative form of the phrase, as in 1 Cor. xv 50, ‘flesh and 
blood shall not inherit the kingdom of God’. The two other 
passages in which it occurs present close parallels to our present 
passage. ‘Know ye not that the unrighteous shall not inherit the 
kingdom of God? Be not deceived: neither fornicators, nor 
idolaters, nor adulterers, nor effeminate, nor abusers of themselves 
with mankind, nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, 


} For a similar play on the word x 25: comp. Tit. iii 7. The phrase 
‘grace’, see above p. 113. ‘to inherit life’ is found in Psalms 
? Mark x 17 and parallels, Luke of Solomon xiv 6. 
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nor extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom of God’. And in closing 
his list of ‘the works of the flesh’ the Apostle says: ‘Of the which Gal. v 21 
I foretell you, as I have also foretold you, that they which do such 
things shall not inherit the kingdom of God’. This repetition 
might almost suggest that he was employing a formula of teaching 
which had become fixed and could be referred to as familiar: ‘Know 
ye not?’, ‘I foretell you, as I have also foretold you’, ‘This ye know 
assuredly ’. 

‘The kingdom of Christ and of God’. The epithet ‘of God’ 
points to the nature of the kingdom, as opposed to a temporal 
kingdom: hence it is that in St Matthew’s Gospel the epithet 
‘of heaven’ can be so often substituted for it. The epithet ‘of 
Christ’ is more rare’: it points to the Messiah as ‘the king set upon Ps. ii 6 
the holy hill of Sion’, the Divine Son, the Anointed of Jehovah who 
reigns in His name. So St Paul says that ‘the Father...hath Col. i 13 
transplanted us into the kingdom of the Son of His love’. The two 
thoughts are brought into final harmony in 1 Cor. xv 24 ff: ‘Then 
cometh the end, when He shall deliver up the kingdom to God, even 
the Father,...that God may be all in all’. 

‘Let no man deceive you urth vain words: for because of these v 6 
things cometh the wrath of God upon the children of disobedience’. 
The Apostle recurs to language which he has used already: he has 
spoken of ‘the children (or ‘sons’) of disobedience’, and has called ii 2 f. 
them ‘children of (the Divine) wrath’. The wrath of God falls Comp. 
upon the heathen world especially on account of the sins of the flesh nba 
which are closely connected with idolatry. 

‘Be not ye therefore partakers with them: for ye were in time past v 7 f. 
darkness, but now are ye light in the Lord. Having completed his 
list of special prohibitions, the Apostle returns to his general 
principle: Be not like the Gentiles. Once more he reminds his iv 17 
readers of what in time past they were, and of what they now are. Comp. ii 
They have been taken into a new fellowship, and cannot retain the pone 
old. The Gentiles whom they have left are still ‘darkened in their iv 18 
understanding’ : but they themselves have been rescued ‘out of the Col. i 12f. 
power of darkness’, and ‘made meet to be partakers of the inherit- 
ance of the saints in light’. Here the Apostle does not say merely 
- that they were in time past im the darkness and now are wm the 
light: but, heightening his figure to the utmost, he speaks of them 
as once ‘darkness’, but now ‘light’. 


1 For ‘the kingdom of Christ’ in we have ‘Thy glory’), Luke i 33, xxii 
the Gospel compare Matt. xiii 41,  29f., xxili 42, John xviii 36. See also 
xvi 28, xx 21 (where in Mark x 37 2 Pet.irr, Apoc. xi 15. 
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‘Walk as children of light’. We may compare St Paul’s words 
to the Thessalonians: ‘But ye, brethren, are not in darkness...for 
ye are all children of light and children of the day’. While speaking 
of their position and privilege the Apostle has called them ‘ light’ 
itself: now that he comes to speak of their conduct, he returns to 
his metaphor of ‘walking’, and bids them ‘walk as children of 
light’. 

‘For the fruit of light ts in all goodness and righteousness and 
truth’. With ‘the fruit of light’ in this passage we may compare 
‘the fruit of the Spirit’ in the Epistle to the Galatians. Indeed 
some manuscripts have transferred the latter phrase to this place, 
where it is found in our Authorised Version. 

‘ Proving what is acceptable wnto the Lord’. ‘These words belong 
in construction to the command ‘ Walk as children of light’, the 
intervening verse being a parenthesis. The light will enable them 
to test and discern the Lord’s will’. So below he bids them ‘ under- 
stand what the will of the Lord is’. 

‘And have no fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness’. 
Just as in the Epistle to the Galatians the Apostle contrasted ‘the 
Jruit of the Spirit’ with ‘the works of the flesh’ ; so here, while he 
speaks of ‘the fruit of light’, he will not speak of ‘the fruit of 
darkness’, but of its ‘fruitless works’. 

‘ But rather expose them ; for of the things which are done of them 
im secret it is a shame even to speak ; but all things when they are 
exposed by the light are made manifest; for whatsoever is made 
manifest 1s light’. The Apostle is not content with the negative 
precept which bids his readers abstain from association with the 
works of darkness. Being themselves of the nature of light, they 
must remember that it is the property of light to dispel darkness, to 
expose what is hidden and secret. Nay more, in the moral and 
spiritual world, the Apostle seems to say, light has a further power: 
it can actually transform the darkness. The hidden is darkness ; 
the manifested is light ; by the action of light darkness itself can be 
turned into light. 

‘Ye were darkness’, he has said, ‘but now ye are light’: and 
this is only the beginning of a great series of recurring transforma- 
tions. You, the new light, have your part to play in the conversion 
of darkness into light. Right produces right: it rights wrong. 
Or, as St Paul prefers to say, light produces light: it lightens 
darkness. 


1 On the use of the title ‘the Lord’ in these places, see what has been said 
above pp. 72, go. 
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‘Wherefore it saith, Awake, thow that sleepest, and arise from the 
dead, and Christ shall shine upon thee’. This quotation is not to be 
found in any book that we know. It is probably a fragment of an 
early Christian hymn: possibly a baptismal hymn ; or possibly again 
a hymn commemorating the descent of Christ into the under- 
world’. We may compare with it another fragment of early 
hymnology in 1 Tim. iii 16. 


STAKE therefore careful heed how ye walk, not as unwise 
but as wise, redeeming the time, because the days are evil. 
7 Wherefore be ye not fools, but understand what the will of 
the Lord is, **And be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess ; 
but be filled with the Spirit, **speaking to yourselves in psalms 
and hymns and spiritual songs, singing and making melody 
with your heart to the Lord; *°giving thanks always for all 
things in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ unto our God and 
Father ; submitting yourselves one to another in the fear of 


Christ. 


1 Two early suggestions are of suffi- 
cient interest to be noted here. One 
is found as a note on the passage in 
John Damase. (quoted by Tischendorf): 
‘We have received by tradition that 
this is the voice to be sounded by the 
archangel’s trump to those who have 
fallen asleep since the world began’. 
The other is a story told by St Jerome 
(ad loc.): ‘I remember once hearing a 
preacher discourse on this passage in 
church. He wished to please the 
people by a startling novelty; so he 
said: This quotation is an utterance 
addressed to Adam, who was buried on* 
Calvary (the place of a skull), where 
the Lord was crucified. It was called 
the place of a skull, because there the 
head of the first man was buried. 
Accordingly at the time when the 
Lord was hanging on the cross over 
Adam/’s sepulchre this prophecy was 
fulfilled which says: Awake, thou 
Adam that sleepest, and arise from the 
dead, and, not as we read it Christ 


22 Wives, submit yourselves unto your own husbands, 


shall shine upon thee [émriupatcoer], but 
Christ shall touch thee [érupaicer]: 
because forsooth by the touch of His 
blood and His body that hung there 
he should be brought to life and 
should arise; and so that type also 
should be fulfilled of the dead Elisha 
raising the dead. Whether all this 
is true or not, I leave to the 
reader’s judgment, There is no doubt 
that the saying of it delighted the 
congregation; they applauded and 
stamped with their feet. All that I 
know is that such a meaning does 
not harmonise with the context of the 
passage’, There are other traces of 
the legend that Adam was buried on 
Calvary, which was regarded as the 
centre of the world. The skull often 
depicted at the foot of the crucifix is 
Adam’s skull. It is not impossible 
that the strange preacher was going 
on tradition in connecting the words 
with the release of Adam from Hades 
at the time of the Lord’s Descent. 
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as unto the Lord: 3for the husband is the head of the wife, 
even as Christ is the head of the church, being Himself the 
saviour of the body. **But as the church is subject unto 
Christ, so let the wives be to their husbands in every thing. 
2sHusbands, love your wives, even as Christ also loved the 
church, and gave Himself for it; that He might sanctify 
it, cleansing it by the washing of water with the word; *7that 
He might present the church.to Himself all-glorious, not 
having spot or wrinkle or any such thing; but that it should 
be holy and without blemish. **So ought the husbands also to 
love their wives as their own bodies: he that loveth his wife 
loveth himself; ?9for no man ever yet hated his own flesh, but 
nourisheth and cherisheth it, even as Christ the church ; 3°for 
we are members of His body. 3*For this cause shall a man 
leave his father and mother, and shall be joined unto his wife, 
and they two shall be one flesh. 3?This mystery is great; but 
I speak 7¢ concerning Christ and the church. 33 Nevertheless let 
every one of you in particular so love his wife even as himself; 
and the wife see that she reverence her husband. 


‘Take therefore careful heed how ye. walk, not as unwise but as 
wise, redeeming the time, because the days are evil’. In his desire to 
pursue his metaphor of the conflict between light and darkness the 
Apostle has been led away from his practical precepts of conduct. 
To these he now returns, and he marks his return by once more’ 
using the verb ‘to walk’. Four times already he has used it with a 
special emphasis in this and the preceding chapter: ‘I beseech you 
that ye walk worthy of the calling wherewith ye are called’: ‘I 
protest that ye no longer walk as do the Gentiles walk’: ‘Be 
followers of God, as His beloved children, and walk in love, as 
Christ also hath loved you’: ‘Once ye were darkness, now ye are 
light ; walk as children of light’. And now he sums up what he 
has just been saying, and prepares the way for further injunctions, 
in the emphatic words, ‘ Take therefore careful heed how ye walk”. 

The contrast between the darkness and the light finds practical 
expression in the phrase ‘not as unwise, but as wise’. The power 
of the light to transform the darkness suggests that the wise have a 


1 The rendering of the Authorised spectly’, is based on a slightly dif- 
Version, ‘See that ye walk cireum- ferent reading of the original. 
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mission to redeem the time in which they live. ‘The days are evil’ 
indeed, and the unwise are borne along in the drift of wickedness. 
The wise may stand their ground ‘in the evil day’: nay more, they 
may ransom the time from loss or misuse, release it from the bondage 
of evil and claim it for the highest good. Thus the redemptive 
power of the new faith finds a fresh illustration. There is a Divine 
purpose making for good in the midst of evil: the children of light 
can perceive it and follow its guidance, ‘proving what is well- 
pleasing to the Lord’. Only heedless folly can miss it: ‘ Wherefore’, v 17 
he adds, ‘be ye not fools, but wnderstand what the will of the 
Lord is’. 

‘And be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess’. Elsewhere this v 18 
last word is translated ‘riot’. The Apostle’s meaning is that Tit. i 6; 
drunkenness leads to excess in a more general sense, to dissolute- ! Pet. 1v 4 
ness and ruin. The actual words ‘Be not drunk with wine’ are 
borrowed, as other precepts have been borrowed in the former 
chapter, from the Old Testament’. They are found in the Greek 
translation of Proverbs xxiii 31, where they are followed by the 
contrast, ‘but converse with righteous men’”*. 

‘But be filled with the Spirit’; more literally ‘in’ or ‘through 
the Spirit’. There is a fulness, which is above all carnal satis- 
faction ; a spiritual fulness wrought by the Holy Spirit. It issues 
not, as fulness of wine, in disorder and moral wreck, but in a 
gladness of cheerful intercourse, psalm and hymn and spiritual 
song, a melody of hearts chanting to the Lord. 

The first age of the Christian Church was characterised by a 
vivid enthusiasm which found expression in ways which recall the 
simplicity of childhood. It was a period of wonder and delight. 

The floodgates of emotion were opened: a supernatural dread 
alternated with an unspeakable joy. Thus we read at one moment Acts ii 43, 
that ‘fear came upon every soul’, and at the next that ‘they did eat 46 
their meat with exultation and simplicity of heart’. ‘Great fear’ v 5, 11 
results from a Divine manifestation of judgment: ‘ great joy’ from a viii 8 
Divine manifestation of healing power. Thus ‘the Church went in ix 37 
the fear of the Lord and in the consolation of the Holy Spirit’. The 
Apostles openly rejoiced as they left the council that they had been v 41 
allowed to suffer for the Name: Paul and Silas in the prison at xvi 25 
Philippi prayed and sang hymns to God, so that the prisoners heard 
them. Nowhere in literature is the transition from passionate grief 

to enthusiastic delight more glowingly pourtrayed than in St Paul’s 


1 See above on iv 25 f. is quite different: ‘Look not thou 
2 The Hebrew text of the passage upon the wine when it is red’, etc. 
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second epistle to the Corinthian Church. From such a writer in 
such an age we can understand the combination of the precepts to 
set free the emotion of a perpetual thankfulness in outbursts of 
hearty song, and at the same time to preserve the orderliness of 
social relations under the influence of an overmastering awe: ‘speak- 
ing to yourselves in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing 
and making melody with your heart to the Lord; giving thanks 
always for all things in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ unto 
our God and Father ; submitting yourselves one to another in the fear 
of Christ’. 

The implied contrast with the revelry of drunkenness makes it 
plain that in speaking of Christian psalmody the Apostle is not 
primarily referring to public worship, but to social gatherings in 
which a common meal was accompanied by sacred song. For the 
early Christians these gatherings took the place of the many 
public feasts in the Greek cities from which they found themselves 
necessarily excluded, by reason of the idolatrous rites with which 
such banquets were associated. The agapae, or charity-suppers, 
afforded an opportunity by which the richer members of the com- 
munity could gather their poorer brethren in hospitable fellowship. 
In the earliest times these suppers were hallowed by the solemn 
‘breaking of the bread’, followed by singing, exhortations and 
prayers. And even when the Eucharist of the Church had ceased 
to be connected with a common supper, these banquets retained a 
semi-eucharistic character, and the element of praise and thanks- 
giving still held an important place in them. 

‘Giving thanks always for all things in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ unto our God and Father’. The parallel passage in 
the companion epistle enforces the duty of thanksgiving no less 
forcibly. After urging upon the Colossians gentleness, forgiveness 
and peace, he proceeds: ‘And be ye thankful. Let the word of 
Christ dwell in you richly in all wisdom: teaching and admonishing 
one another in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs with grace, 
singing in your hearts to God: and whatsoever ye do in word or in 
deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks unto God 
the Father through Him’. 

The expression, which occurs in both these passages, ‘in the 
name of’, corresponds to the reiterated expressions ‘im Christ’ and 
‘in the Lord’, Believers are in Him: they must speak and act in 
His name. 

‘Unto our God and Father’. The rendering in the Authorised 
Version, ‘unto God and the Father’, does not satisfactorily represent 
the original, which means ‘to Him who is at once God and the 
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Father’. We are to give thanks to God, who in Christ has now 
been revealed to us as ‘the Father’. 

‘Submitting yourselves one to another in the fear of Christ’. The v 21 
enthusiasm of which the Apostle has spoken is far removed from 
fanaticism. The glad life of the Christian community is a life of 
duly constituted order. The Apostle of liberty is the Apostle of 
order and subordination. This is strikingly illustrated by the fact 
that the verb ‘to submit oneself’ (often rendered ‘to be subject’) is 
used twenty-three times by St Paul. If we except 1 St Peter, which 
is not independent of St Paul’s epistles, it occurs but nine times in 
the rest of the New Testament. We may recall a few passages : 
‘Let every soul be subject to the higher powers’; ‘The spirits of the Rom. xiii 
prophets are subject to the prophets’; ‘Then shall even the Son Peers 
Himself be subject to Him that hath subjected all things unto” ’ 
Him’. 

Recognise, says the Apostle, that in the Divine ordering of 
human life one is subject to another. We must not press this to 
mean that even the highest is in some sense subject to those who 
are beneath him. St Jerome indeed takes this view, and proceeds 
to commend the passage to bishops, with whom he sometimes found 
himself in collision. But the Apostle is careful in what follows to 
make his meaning abundantly clear, and does not stultify his precept 
by telling husbands to be subject to their wives, but to love them ; 
nor parents to be subject to their children, but to nurture them in 
the discipline of the Lord. 

The motive of due subordination is given in the remarkable 
phrase ‘the fear of Christ’. In the Old Testament the guiding 
principle of human life is again and again declared to be ‘the fear 
of the Lord’, or ‘the fear of God’. This is ‘the beginning of 
wisdom’, and ‘the whole duty of man’. St Paul boldly recasts 
the principle for the Christian society in the unique expression ‘the 
fear of Christ’. He will interpret his meaning as he shews by 
repeated illustrations that the authority which corresponds to 
natural relationships finds its pattern and its sanction in the 
authority of Christ over His Church. 

‘Wives, submit yourselves unto your own husbands, as unto the v 22 
Lord’. Having struck the key-note of subordination—the recogni- 
tion of the sacred principles of authority and obedience—the Apostle 
proceeds to give a series of positive precepts for the regulation of 
social life, which is divinely founded on the unchanging institution 
of the family. He deals in turn with the duties of wives and 
husbands, of children and parents, of servants and masters ; 
beginning in each case with the responsibility of obedience, and 
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passing from that to the responsibility which rests on those to 
whom obedience is due. Those who obey must obey as though 
they were obeying Christ: those who are obeyed must find the 
pattern of their conduct in the love and care of Christ, and must 
remember that they themselves owe obedience in their turn to 
Christ. 

The thought of the parallel between earthly and heavenly 
relationships has already found expression at an early point in 
the epistle, where the Apostle speaks of ‘the Father from whom 
all fatherhood in heaven and on earth is named’, In the present 
passage it leads him back to his special topic of the relation of 
Christ to the Church as a whole. It enables him to link the 
simplest precepts of social morality with the most transcendent 
doctrines of the Christian faith. The common life of the home 
is discovered to be fraught with a far-reaching mystery. The 
natural relationships are hallowed by their heavenly patterns. 

‘For the husband is the head of the wife, even as Christ is the head 
of the church, being Himself the saviour of the body’. This last 
clause is added to interpret the special sense in which Christ is here 
called ‘the head of the church’. We have already had occasion to 
observe that this metaphor of headship does not to St Paul’s mind 
exhaustively express the relation of Christ to His Body’. For, in 
fact, Christ is more than the Head: He is the Whole of which His 
members are parts. ‘For as the body is one and hath many 
members, and all the members’—including the head—‘are one 
body: so also is the Christ’. To this more intimate relation, not 
of headship, but of identification, the Apostle will point us a little 
later on in this passage. For the moment he contents himself with 
explaining the special thought which he has here in view. ‘Christ 
is the head of the church, as being Himself the saviour of the body’. 
It is the function of the head to plan the safety of the body, to 
secure it from danger and to provide for its welfare. In the highest 
sense this function is fulfilled by Christ for the Church: in a lower 
sense it is fultilled by the husband for the wife. In either case the 
responsibility to protect is inseparably linked with the right to rule: 
the head is obeyed by the body. This is the Apostle’s point; and 
accordingly he checks himself, as it were, from a fuller exposition of 
the thoughts towards which he is being led: ‘but’—for this is the 
matter in hand—‘as the church is subject wnto Christ, so let the 
wes be to their husbands in every thing’. 

‘Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ also loved the church, 
and gave Himself for it’, Subordination must be met by love. The 


1 See above pp. 41 f., 103. 
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relation of Christ to the Church still supplies the heavenly pattern. 
‘Hast thou seen’, says St Chrysostom, ‘the measure of obedience ? 
hear also the measure of love’. 

Just as the Apostle interpreted the headship of Christ by the 
insertion of the clause ‘being Himself the saviour of the body’; so 
here he interprets the love of Christ by a group of sentences which 
lift him for the moment high above his immediate theme. 

‘Christ loved the church, and gave Himself for it’. This is a 
repetition of words which he has used already in urging the general 
duty of love: ‘Christ loved us, and gave Himself for us’. ' Here, as 
there, the love is defined as the love of self-surrender: but the 
sequel is different : there it was that He might Himself be a sweet- 
smelling offering to God; here it is that He might hallow and 
cleanse His Bride the Church. 

‘That He might sanctify it, cleansing it by the washing of water 
with the word’, We are reminded of St Paul’s appeal to the 
Corinthians : ‘Such were some of you’—fornicators, idolaters, and 
the like: ‘but ye were washed, but ye were sanctified, but ye were 
justified, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ and by the Spirit of 
our God’, 

The ‘word’ that is here spoken of as accompanying ‘the 
washing of water’ is plainly some solemn mention of ‘the name of 
the Lord Jesus’, in which they ‘were washed’ from their former 
sins. The candidate for baptism confessed his faith in the Name: 
the rite of baptism was administered in the Name. The actual 
phrase which is here used is vague: literally translated it is ‘in a 
word’: that is to say, accompanied by a solemn word or formula, 
which expressed the intention of baptiser and baptised, and thus 
gave its spiritual meaning to ‘the washing of water’. The purpose 
of Christ was accordingly that He might hallow His Bride by the 
cleansing waters of a sacrament in which, in response to her confes- 
sion, His Name was laid upon her. 

‘That He might present the church to Himself all-glorious, not 
having spot or wrinkle or any such thing, but that it should be holy 
and without blemish’. More literally, ‘that He might Himself 
present the church to Himself, glorious’, etc. We may contrast 
the language which the Apostle uses to the Corinthian Church: 
‘I am jealous over you with the jealousy of God; for I betrothed 
you to one husband, to present you as a chaste virgin to Christ’. 
Here no human agency is allowed to intervene. The heavenly 
Bridegroom cleanses and sanctifies the Church His Bride, and then 
Himself presents her to Himself in the glory of immaculate beauty 
and unfading youth. 
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Such is the love of the Divine Husband to His Bride, of Christ 
the Head to His own Body the Church. ‘So ought the husbands also 
to love their wives as their own bodies’. The conclusion follows at 
once, if indeed it be true that the husband is the head, and the wife 
the body. Nay, the relation is if possible more intimate still: the 
man is in fact loving himself. ‘He that loveth his wife loveth himself. 
For no man ever yet hated his own flesh, but nowrisheth and cherisheth 
it, even as Christ the church; for we are members of His body’. The 
Apostle is gradually passing away from the thought of headship to 
the more mysterious thought of complete oneness. This thought he 
will not expand: he will only point to it as the spiritual significance 
of the fundamental principle enunciated from the beginning in the 
words ‘they two shall be one flesh’. Some manuscripts anticipate 
his reference to the book of Genesis by inserting at this place ‘of 
His flesh and of His bones’. But the words appear to be a gloss, 
and the passage is complete without them. 

‘ For this cause shall a man leave his father and mother, ani shall 
be joined unto his wife, and they two shall be one flesh’. To these 
words our Lord appeals in the Gospel, when He is confronted by the 
comparative laxity of the Mosaic legislation in regard to divorce. 
‘They are mo more twain’, is the conclusion He draws, ‘but one 
flesh: what therefore God hath joined together let not man put 
asunder’. St Paul makes his appeal to the same words with a 
different purpose. He is justifying his statement that ‘he that 
loveth his wife loveth himself’. This must be so, he declares, for it 
is written, ‘they two shall be one flesh’. But if it be true in the 
natural sphere, it is true also of the heavenly pattern. Hence he 
adds: ‘This mystery is great ; but I speak it concerning Christ and 
the church’. The Apostle does not mean that the complete union 
of husband and wife as ‘one flesh’, which is declared in the words 
which he has cited, is a very mysterious thing, hard to be understood. 
In English we can speak of ‘a great mystery’ in this sense, using 
the epithet ‘great’ simply to emphasise or heighten the word to 
which it is attached ; as in the familiar phrases ‘a great inconvenience’, 
‘a great pity’. But the corresponding word in Greek is not so 
used : it retains its proper meaning of magnitude or importance: so 
that ‘a great mystery’ means ‘an important or far-reaching mystery’. 
Here the word ‘mystery’ probably signifies either something which 
contains a secret meaning not obvious to all, or the secret meaning 
itself, Accordingly the Apostle’s words mean either that the state- 
ment which he has quoted is a symbolical statement of wide import, 
or that the secret meaning therein contained is of wide import. In 
either case he is practically saying: There is more here than appears 
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on the surface; there is an inner meaning of high importance: 
I speak it—or, I use the words—of Christ and the Church. 

In conclusion he returns to the practical lesson which it is the 
duty of his readers to draw for themselves in daily life. ‘Weverthe- v 33 
less let every one of you in particular so love his wife even as himself ; 
and the wife see that she reverence her husband’. The word translated 
‘reverence’ would be more literally rendered ‘fear’. At the close 
of the section the Apostle strikes again the key-note with which he 
began. ‘The fear of Christ’—the fear of the Church for Christ v 21 
which is the pattern of the fear of the wife for her husband—is no 
slavish fear, but a fear of reverence. Just as the word is often 
applied in the Old Testament to the reverence due to God, so it is 
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used of the reverence due to parents: ‘ Ye shall fear every man his Lev. xix 3 
mother, and his father’. Moreover, of Joshua it is said, ‘they Josh. iv 14 


feared him, as they feared Moses, all the days of his life’: and in 


Proverbs we read, ‘My son, fear thou the Lord and the king’. om ea 


*CHILDREN, obey your parents in the Lord: for this is vi1—9 


right. *Honour thy father and mother; which is the first 
commandment with promise; 3that it may be well with thee, 
and thou mayest live long on the earth. And, ye fathers, 
provoke not your children to wrath: but bring them up in 
the discipline and admonition of the Lord. 

5Servants, be obedient to your masters according to the 
flesh, with fear and trembling, in singleness of your heart, 
as to Christ; Snot with eyeservice as menpleasers, but as 
servants of Christ, 7domg the will of God; doing service 
heartily with good-will, as to the Lord, and not to men: 
8knowing that whatsoever good thing any man doeth, the 
same shall he receive of the Lord, whether he be bond or 
free. 9And, ye masters, do the same things unto them, for- 
bearing threatening; knowing that both their Master and 
yours is in heaven; neither is there respect of persons with 
him. . 

‘Children, obey your parents in the Lord. for this 1s right’, or vit 
‘righteous’. The precept accords at once with natural right, and 
with the righteousness enforced by the Divine law. | That the latter 


point of view is not excluded is shewn by the citation from the 
Decalogue. 
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‘Honour thy father and mother ; which is the first command- 
ment with promise; that it may be well with thee, and thow mayest 
live long on the earth’. The importance of this obligation in the 
Mosaic legislation may be seen by the prominent place which it 
holds in the following passage of the Book of Leviticus: ‘Speak 
unto all the congregation of the children of Israel, and say unto 
them: Ye shall be holy, for I the Lord your God am holy. Ye 
shall fear every man his mother, and his father, and keep My 
sabbaths: I am the Lord your God’. 

In characterising the Gentiles of whom he thrice says that 
‘God gave them up’, the Apostle notes among other signs of their 
depravity that they were ‘disobedient to parents’. Similarly the 
evil men of ‘the last days’ are described as ‘disobedient to parents’ 
and ‘without natural affection ’. 

Obedience is to be rendered ‘in the Lord’. Although the 
Apostle does not expand the thought, he returns in this expression 
to the key-note which was first struek in the phrase ‘in the fear 
of Christ ’. 

‘And, ye fathers, provoke not your children to wrath ; but bring 
them up in the discipline and admonition of the Lord’. After 
insisting on* obedience, the Apostle enforces the right exercise of 
authority. His demand is not only negative—the avoidance of 
a capricious exercise of authority, which irritates and disheartens 
the child (compare Col. iii 21, ‘lest they be discouraged’): but it 
is also positive. For parents are as much bound to insist on 
obedience as children are to render it. There is a ‘discipline of 
the Lord’ which is the responsibility of the parent, just as obedience 
‘in the Lord’ is the duty of the child. 

‘Servants (slaves) be obedient to your masters (lords) according 
to the flesh’. This passage gains in force when we observe that 
in several instances the same Greek word is repeated where in 
English a variety of renderings is almost unavoidable. Thus the 
word which in v. 1 has been rendered ‘obey’ must here be rendered 
‘be obedient to’, in order to bring out the parallel ‘(obedient) to 
your masters...as to Christ’. Again, the Greek has throughout the 
same word for ‘master’ and for ‘Lord’; and in like manner the 
same word for ‘servant’ and for ‘bond’. This latter word might 
equally well be rendered ‘slave’: for it is bondservice that is 
primarily intended. 

‘With fear and trembling, in singleness of your heart, as to 
Christ ’. The relation of slaves to their masters offered a problem 
which could not be overlooked in the new Christian society. The 
spiritual liberty and equality proclaimed by St Paul—‘there can 
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be no bond nor free...for all of you are one man in Christ Jesus’— 
might easily be misinterpreted with disastrous results. The Apostle 
of liberty, however, was, as we have already seen, the Apostle of 
order. Spiritual freedom was to him not inconsistent with subjec- 
tion ‘in the fear of Christ’. Accordingly he rules out at once in 
the plainest terms the notion that the Gospel affords any pretext 
to the slave for insubordination or for a careless attitude towards 
his earthly master. On the contrary he declares that the Gospel 
heightens obligations, by regarding the service rendered to the 
earthly lord as service rendered to the heavenly Lord. It thus 
brought a new meaning into the life of the Christian slave. He 
was Christ’s slave, doing God’s will in his daily tasks. This con- 
- sideration would affect the thoroughness of his work: ‘not with 
eyeservice as menpleasers, but as servants of Christ, doing the will 
of God’: and also its temper: ‘doing service heartily with good- 
will, as to the Lord, and not to men’. A further thought of 
encouragement is added. Work has its value and its reward, 
whether the condition of the worker be bond or free: whatever 
good has been done, whether by slave or by master, will be repaid 
by the Master of both alike: ‘knowing that whatsoever good thing 
any man doeth, the same shall he recewe of the Lord, whether he be 
bond or free’. 

If the burden of hopelessness is thus lifted from the slave, 
a new burden of responsibility is fastened on the shoulders of 
the master. Willing and thorough service must be met by 
a kindly and considerate rule: ‘And, ye masters, do the same 
things unto them, forbearing threatening ; knowing that both their 
Masier and yours is in heaven ; neither is there respect of persons 
with Him’. 

If we are to judge aright the message which the Gospel brought 
to the slave in apostolic days, we must needs make an effort of 
the historical imagination. For we of the present time think of 
the institution of slavery in the lurid light of the African slave- 
traffic and its attendant horrors. It is not solely the ownership 
of one man by another man which revolts us. It is still more 
the crushing of a savage by a civilised race, and the treating of 
a black man as less than human by a white. But the Greek 
slave at Corinth was not separated by so wide and deep a gulf 
from his master; nor was his lot so intolerable as the term slavery 
suggests to modern ears. If it had been, then surely we should 
have found St Paul proclaiming to Christian masters the immediate 
duty of emancipating their slaves. He does not, however, speak 
of slavery as a social evil crying for a remedy. Philemon indeed 
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; ‘ ; ie 
Philem.16 is to treat Onesimus as ‘more than a slave, a brother beloved’: 


vi to—20 


but Onesimus must go back to Philemon. Apostolic Christianity 
did not present itself to the world with a social programme of 
reform. It undertook to create a new human unity under present 
conditions, teaching master and slave that they were members of 
the same body, sharers in a common life, both alike related to 
one Lord. It strove to make this human unity—the one new 
Man—a visible reality in the Christian Church. It dealt with 
the conditions which it found, and shewed how they might be 
turned by master and slave alike into opportunities for ‘doing 
good’ which would be rewarded by the common Master of them 
both. At the same time it planted a seed which was to grow in 
secret to a distant and glorious harvest. 


r°oFINALLY, be strong in the Lord, and in the might of 
His strength. ™Put on the armour of God, that ye may be 
able to stand against the wiles of the devil. * For we wrestle 
not against flesh and blood, but against the principalities, 
against the powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this 
world, against the spiritual hosts of wickedness in the heavenly 
places. *3 Wherefore take unto you the armour of God, that 
ye may be able to withstand in the evil day, and having done 
all to stand. Stand therefore, having your loins girt about 
with truth,.and having on the breastplate of righteousness, 
sand your feet shod with the preparation of the gospel of | 
peace; *withal taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall 
be able to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked one. 
7And take the helmet of salvation, and the sword of the 
Spirit, which is the word of God, “with all prayer and sup- 
plication praying always in the Spirit, and watching thereunto 
with all perseverance and supplication for all the saints; and 
for me, that utterance may be given unto me, in the opening | 
of my mouth to make known with boldness the mystery of the 
gospel, *°for which I am an ambassador in bonds; that therein 
I may speak boldly, as I ought to speak. 


As we approach the close of the epistle it is well that we 
should look back and try to realise its main drift. The Apostle 
began with a disclosure of the great purpose of God for the world— 
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the gathering into one of all things in the Christ. He prayed that i 10 
his readers might have the eyes of their hearts opened to see andi1g | 
understand this purpose and their own share in the realisation of 
it. He shewed that while hitherto they, as Gentiles, had stood ii 11 ff. | 
outside the sphere of the special development of the purpose, they | 
were now no longer outside it, but within. For a new beginning 
had been made: Jew and Gentile had been welded together in 
Christ to form God’s New Man. The proclamation of this oneness iii r ff. 
of mankind in Christ was the mission which was specially entrusted 
to St Paul, and for which he was in bonds. That they should 
know and understand all this was his earnest prayer, as their 
knowledge of it was an essential preliminary of its realisation. 
~ Having been given this unity, they must keep it. They had been iv 3 
called to be parts of the One Man, to be limbs of the Body through 
which Christ was fulfilling Himself; and this consideration must 
rule their life in every detail. Here was the ground of the distinc- 
tion of functions in the various members of the Body: .some were iv 11 ff. 
given by Christ to be apostles, others to be prophets, and so forth, 
to fit the saints as a whole for the service which they were called 
to render, and to forward the building of the Body of the Christ ; 
till all should meet in one grown Man, who should at length have 
reached the complete stature of the fulness of the Christ. Here 
too was the ground of the commonest of obligations: the reason, i 
for example, why they should not lie to one another was that they iv25 | 
were members one of another. The positive duties of social life 
found their sanction in the same doctrine of unity in the Christ: 
the reason why wives should be subject to their husbands, and why v 22 
husbands should love their wives, was that husband and wife stand 
to each other even as Christ and the Church; in a relation of 
authority and obedience, and yet in a relation of perfect oneness— : 
not twain, but one. Children and parents, slaves and masters, were vir ff. | 
in like manner to exemplify the ordered harmony of the new life 
in Christ. 

At last he draws to a close. He comes back from these special 
injunctions which deal with particular relationships to a general 
exhortation which concerns the whole. For there is one thing 
more to be said. It is not enough to remember that harmony 
and mutual helpfulness are the conditions of the Body’s growth 
and health. If all be well within, there is yet an outside foe to 
be continually faced. A struggle is to be maintained with no 
visible human enemy, but with superhuman and invisible forces 
of evil. And for this conflict a divine strength is needed. God’s 
New Man must be clad in the very armour of God. 
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‘Finally, be strong in the Lord, and in the might of His strength. 
Put on the armour of God’. This note of strength was sounded 
at the outset. The Apostle prayed that they might know ‘the ex- 
ceeding greatness of His power to us-ward who believe, according to 
the working of the might of His strength, which He hath wrought 
in Christ’, as the Resurrection and Ascension have testified. There 
the triumph of Christ occupied the Apostle’s mind: Christ’s exalta- 
tion in the heavenly sphere above all forces, good or evil, of the 
spiritual world. Here he has in view the need of the same mighty 
strength, in order that the Church may realise and consummate 
that triumph. A comparison of the two passages will shew how 
much of the earlier language is repeated in this final charge. 

‘Put on the armour of God, that ye may be able to stand against 
the wiles of the devil’. The word ‘whole’ which is inserted in the 
Authorised Version is redundant, and tends to obscure the Apostle’s 
meaning. It is God’s panoply, or armour, which must be put on. 
The divineness, rather than the completeness, of the outfit is em- 
phasised: and this becomes clear when the phrase is repeated and 
explained later on. The contrast here is between ‘the armour of 
God’ and ‘the wiles of the devil’: and the Apostle is led by this 
latter phrase to define more expressly the nature of the conflict*. 

‘For we wrestle not against flesh and blood’: literally, ‘for to 
us the wrestling is not against blood and flesh’. The emphasis falls 
on the personal pronoun: ‘we have not to wrestle with a human 
foe’: not on the metaphor of wrestling, which is only introduced 
by the way, and is not further alluded to. 

‘But against the principalities, against the powers, against the 
rulers of the darkness of this world, against the spiritual hosts of 
wickedness in the heavenly places’. We have seen already that 
St Paul speaks in the language of his time when he describes the 
world as subject to spiritual powers who have fallen from their 
first estate and are in rebellion against God. In his first mention 
of them he left it open to us to regard them as not necessarily evil 
powers: his one point was that whatever they might be Christ 
was exalted above them all in the heavenly sphere. In a later 
passage he spoke of them again in neutral language, as watching 
the development of God’s eternal purpose for man, and learning 
‘through the Church the very-varied wisdom of God’. Similarly 
in the companion epistle he declares that they have all been 
created in Christ; and some of them at least appear to be not 


1 So Wiclif renders rightly, ‘Clothe you with the armure of God’; and 
Tyndale, ‘Put on the armour of God’. 
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irretrievably lost, but to be included in the reconciliation of ‘things 

in earth and things in heaven’. In a later passage indeed they Col. ii 15 
appear as enemies over whom Christ has triumphed: and this is 

in harmony with the words which we are now considering. For 

here they are declared to be the dangerous foe which meets the 
Church in that heavenly sphere, the invisible world, in which the 
spiritual life is lived’. 

‘Wherefore take unto you the armour of God, that ye may be vi 13 
able to withstand in the evil day, and having done all to stand’. 
_The Apostle returns to his original metaphor of warfare, which he 
will now proceed to expand. The struggle is with a superhuman 
foe, and necessitates a superhuman armour. Terrible as is the 
foe, the Apostle never doubts for a moment of the issue of the 
conflict. The battle has been already won by Christ Himself, 
who on His cross stripped off and flung aside the principalities Col. ii 15 
and the powers and put them to open shame. His triumph has 
to be realised in His Body the Church. He was pictured by the 
prophets as the Divine warrior who came forth clad in Divine 
armour to battle with iniquity. In the same armour He goes 
forth again in the person of His Church, ‘conquering and to con- Apoe. vi 2 
quer’. Hence the Apostle never contemplates the possibility of 
defeat: he is but pointing the way to a vice which needs to 
be consummated. 

‘Stand therefore, having your loins girt about with truth, and Vi 14 
having on the breastplate of righteousness’. The panoply, or suit 
of armour, of the Roman heavy infantry is fully described for us 
by Polybius, who enters into its minutest details*» St Paul in 
this passage, as we have said, lays no stress on the completeness 
of the outfit: indeed he omits two of its essential portions, the 
greaves and the spear; while on the other hand he emphasises 
the need of being girded and shod, requirements of all active 
service, and by no means peculiar to the soldier. The fact is 
that, as his language proves, he is thinking far less of the Roman 
soldiers, who from time to time had guarded him, than of the 
Divine warrior who was depicted more than once by the Old 
Testament prophets. 

Two passages of the Book of Isaiah were specially in his 
mind. In one the prophet has described what was indeed ‘an 
evil day’: 

1 See above, pp. 20 ff., 49, 80. On St Paul to contemporary thought’, 
the whole subject the reader may especially the chapter on ‘ The world 
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Judgment is turned away backward, 

And righteousness standeth afar off: 

For truth is fallen in the street, 

And uprightness cannot enter. 

Yea, truth is lacking ; 

And he that departeth from evil maketh himself a prey: 

And the Lord saw it, and it displeased Him that there was 
no judgment. 


Then the Divine warrior steps forth to do battle with iniquity : 


He saw that there was no man, 

And wondered that there was none to interpose : 
Therefore His own arm brought salvation to Him ; 
And His righteousness, it upheld Him. 

And He put on righteousness as a breastplate, 

And an helmet of salvation upon His head ; 

And He put on garments of vengeance for clothing, 
And was clad with zeal as a cloke. 


An earlier prophecy had pictured the Divine King of the future 
as anointed with the sevenfold Spirit, and going forth to make first 
war, and then peace, in the earth: 


He shall smite the earth with the word of His mouth’; 

And with the Spirit through His lips shall He slay the 
wicked : 

And He shall have His loins girt about with righteousness, 

And His reins girdled with truth. 


A notable passage in the Book of Wisdom shews how these 
descriptions of ‘the armour of God’ had impressed themselves on 
the mind of another Jew besides St Paul: 


He shall take His jealousy as a panoply, 

And shall make the whole creation his weapons for vengeance 
on His enemies: 

He shall put on righteousness as a breastplate, 

And shall array Himself with judgment unfeigned as with 
a helmet ; 

He shall take holiness as an invincible shield, 

And He shall sharpen stern wrath as a sword. 


The Apostle does not hesitate, then, to take the words of 
ancient prophecy and transfer them from God and the Divine 
representative King to the New Man in Christ, whom he arms 


1 So the Greek Bible renders it. 
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for the same conflict with the very ‘armour of God’. In so doing 
he was in harmony with the spirit of the prophet of old. For the 
Sas Kane ae ‘Awake, awake, put on strength, O arm of the Isa. lig; 
ord’, cried also, ‘Awake, awake, put ¢ Sion’ lia 
‘And your (en shod ah the sao Se the vi 
5 ve vi 18 

gospel of peace’: prepared, as it were, from the outset to announce 
peace as the outcome of victory. The readiness of the messenger 
of peace is a thought derived from another passage of the Book 
of Isaiah: ‘How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him Isa. lii 7 
that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace; that bringeth 
- good tidings of good, that publisheth salvation; that saith unto 
Zion, Thy God reigneth !’ 

‘Withal taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall be able to vi 16. 
quench all the fiery darts of the wicked one: and take the helmet 
of salvation and the sword of the Spirit’. Girded, guarded, and 
shod, with truth, with righteousness, and with readiness to publish 
the good tidings of peace: while all that the foe can see is the 
great oblong shield, the crested helm, and the pointed two-edged 
blade—the shield of faith, the helmet of salvation, and the sword 
of the Spirit. 

‘The sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God’. The 
comparison of speech to a sword is frequent in the Old Testament : 
‘whose teeth are spears and arrows, and their tongue a sharp Ps. lvii 4; 
sword’: ‘who have whet their tongue like a sword, and shoot out Ixiv 3 
their arrows, even bitter words’: ‘He hath made my mouth like Isa. xlix 2 
a sharp sword’. And in the Apocalypse Christ is represented as Apoc.i16; 
having a sword proceeding out of His mouth. The passage which cau! 
is immediately in the Apostle’s mind is one which we have already 
quoted: ‘He shall smite the earth with the word of His mouth, Isa. xi 4 
and with the Spirit (or, breath) through His lips shall He slay 
the wicked’. St Paul gathers up these words into a new combina- 
tion, ‘the sword of the Spirit, which is the word (or, utterance) 
of God’. 

The word of God, as uttered through His prophets, is spoken 
of as an instrument of vengeance: ‘Therefore have I hewed them Hos. vi 5 
by the prophets: I have slain them by the words of My mouth’. 
But from such a thought as this the Apostle rapidly passed to the 
mention of prayer as the natural utterance of Christian lips, and 
the effective instrument of success in the conflict with evil. We 
may note the repetition: ‘the sword of the Spirit...praying in the 
Spirit’. It is almost as though the Apostle had said, For the 
Divine warrior the sword of the Spirit is His own utterance which 
puts His enemies to flight: for you it is the utterance of prayer 
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in the Spirit. If this is not clearly expressed, yet it seems to be 
implied by the close connexion which binds the whole passage to- 
gether: ‘Take...the sword of the Spirit, which 1s the word of God, with 
all prayer and supplication praying always in the Spirit’. Prayer is 

Rom. viii indeed the utterance of the Spirit in us, crying Abba, Father, and 

15, 261. making intercession for us according to the will of God. 

‘And watching thereunto with all perseverance and supplication 
for all the saints’, If the military metaphor is not distinctly 
carried on by the word ‘watching’, the injunction is at any rate 
peculiarly appropriate at this point. God’s warrior, fully armed, 
must be wakeful and alert, or all his preparation will be vain. 

vi r9f. ‘And for me, that utterance may be given unto me, in the 
opening of my mouth to make known with boldness the mystery 
of the gospel, for which I am an ambassador in bonds ; that therein 
I may speak boldly, as I ought to speak’. At this point the 
Apostle’s language again runs parallel with that which he uses 
in the Epistle to the Colossians. For there the exhortation to 

Col. iv 2 ff. slaves and their masters is followed at once by the words: ‘ Perse- 
vere in prayer, watching therein with thanksgiving, praying withal 
for us also, that God would open unto us a door of utterance, to 
speak the mystery of the Christ, for which also I am in bonds, 
that I may make it manifest, as I ought to speak’. This parallel 
determines the meaning of the phrase ‘the opening of my mouth’. 
It is not, as our Authorised Version renders it, ‘that I may open 
my mouth’; but rather ‘that God may open my mouth’. He is 
the giver of the utterance. The Apostle is His spokesman, His 
ambassador, though, by a strange paradox, he wears a chain. 


vi 21—24 Bur that ye also may know my affairs, and how I do, 

Tychicus, the beloved brother and faithful minister in the 
Lord, shall make known unto you all things: #2whom I have 
sent unto you for the same purpose, that ye might know our 
affairs, and that he might comfort your hearts. 

*3Peace be to the brethren, and love with faith, from God 
the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 

**Grace be with all them that love our Lord Jesus Christ 
in incorruptibility. 


The words which concern the mission of Tychicus are found also 
in the Epistle to the Colossians, with hardly a difference, except 
that there Onesimus: is joined with him. Tychicus is mentioned 
Actsxx4 in the Acts together with Trophimus as a native of proconsular 


Col. iv 7 
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Asia, who met St Paul at Troas on his return from Greece through 
Macedonia in the year 58 a.p. This was the memorable journey 
which issued in the Apostle’s arrest in the temple at Jerusalem 
and his imprisonment at Caesarea. It is probable that as a dele- 
gate of the Colossian Church he went, as Trophimus did on behalf Acts xxi 29 
of the Ephesians, the whole of the way to Jerusalem. But at least 
we may think of him as present when the Apostle preached and 
broke bread at Troas, and when he addressed the Ephesian Elders 
at Miletus. This was five years before the date of the present 
epistle, which he carried from Rome to the several Asian Churches. 
Five years later we find him again with St Paul, who speaks of Tit. iii 12 
sending him or Artemas to visit Titus in Crete, and who actually aes iv 
sent him not long afterwards to Ephesus. So by acts of service 
extending over a period of ten years he justified his title of ‘the 
beloved brother’ and the Apostles’ ‘faithful minister’. 

‘Peace be to the brethren, and love with faith, from God the vi 23 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ’. In sharp ‘contrast with the 
full list of salutations addressed to individuals in the Colossian 
Church stands this general greeting, which will serve alike for 
each of the Churches to which the letter is brought. 

‘Grace be with all them that love our Lord Jesus Christ in in- vi 24 
corruptibility’. St Paul invariably closes his epistles by invoking 
upon his readers the gift of that ‘grace’ which holds so prominent 
a place in all his thought. In one of his earliest epistles we read : 
‘The salutation of me Paul with mine own hand, which is the 2 Thess. 
token in every epistle: thus I write: The grace of our Lord Jesus ™ 17 f, 
Christ be with you all’, We may suppose then that after he had 
dictated the general salutation which took the place of individual 
greetings, he himself wrote with his own hand what he regarded 
as his sign-manual. This final salutation is still general in its 
terms, being couched in the third person contrary to his custom. 
The words have in part a familiar ring. Again and again in the 
Old Testament and the later Jewish writings mercy is promised Exod. xx 
to or invoked upon ‘them that love’ God. It comes naturally 6 ete. 
therefore to the Apostle to invoke ‘grace’ upon ‘all them that 
love our Lord Jesus Christ’. But to this he adds a new phrase, 
to which we have no parallel—‘in incorruptibiity ’. : 

There is nothing in the immediate context which leads up to 
or helps to explain this phrase. The word ‘incorruptibility’ has 
not occurred in the epistle: but the Apostle uses it elsewhere 
in the following passages: ‘To them who by patient continuance Rom. ii 7 
in well doing seek for glory and honour and immortality’; ‘It 1 Cor. xv 


¢ : rie é alike : : 42, 50 
is sown in corruption: it is raised in incorruption...for this cor- 5 at. : 
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2 Tim. iro ruptible must put on incorruption’, &c.; ‘Our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
who hath abolished death, and hath brought life and immortality 
to light through the Gospel’. It signifies that imperishableness 

Rom. i23; which is an attribute of God Himself, and which belongs to the 

ee | unchanging order of the eternal world. Imperishableness is the 
characteristic of our new life in Christ and of our love to Him. 
That life and that love are in truth immortal; they belong to a 
region which is beyond the touch of decay and death. 

So the epistle which opened with a bold glance into the eternal 
past closes with the outlook of an immortal hope. 
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Even as through the body the Saviour used to speak and heal, so afore- 
time through the prophets and now through the apostles and teachers. 
For the Church subserves the mighty working of the Lord. Whence both 
at that time He took upon Him man, that through him He might sub- 
serve the Father’s will; and at all times in His love to man God clothes 
Himself with man for the saleation of men, aforetime with the prophets, 
now with the Church. 


CLEMENT oF ALEXANDRIA, Eclog. Proph. 23. 
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I, 2. ‘Pauvu, an apostle of Christ 
Jesus by the will of God, to the 
members of God’s consecrated Peo- 
ple who are [in Epuusvs, | faithful 
believers in Christ Jesus. I give 
you the new watchword with the old 
—Grace and peace be with you, from 
God our Father and from the Lord 
Jesus Christ’. 

I. trois ayios| For the transference 
of the technical description of the 
ancient People to the members of the 
Christian Church, see Lightfoot on 
Col. i 2 and Phil. i 1. 

ev "Edéo@| See the note on the 
various readings, 
the words leaves us with two possible 
interpretations: (1) ‘to the saints 


which are......and the faithful in - 
Christ Jesus’, a space being left, to» 


be filled in each case by the name of the 
particular Church to which the letter 
was brought by Tychicus its bearer ; or 
(2)‘to the saints which are also faith- 
ful in Christ Jesus’. The former 
interpretation is supported by the 
parallels in Rom. i 7 rots odow ev ‘Popn, 
and Phil. it rots odow év @irlimros. A 
strong objection to the latter is the 
unusual stress which is thrown upon 
kal micros by the intervention of rois 
ovo. unaccompanied by the mention 
of a locality. 


kai riorois] The ‘saints’ are further 


defined as ‘faithful in Christ Jesus’, 


The omission of. 


an epithet in which the two senses of 
miaris, ‘belief’ and ‘fidelity’, appear 
to be blended: see Lightfoot Gala- 
titans p. 157. 

2. xapts vuly kai eipnyn| The Greek 
salutation was yalpew, which occurs 
in the letter of the Apostles and 
Elders to the Gentiles, Acts xv 23, in 
that of Claudias Lysias, Acts xxiii 26, 
and in the Hpistle of St James. The 
oriental salutation was ‘ Peace’: see 
Ezra iv 17 (‘Peace, and at such a 
time’), v 7, [vii 12], Dan. iv 1, vi 25; 
and contrast the Greek recensions 
1 Hsdr. vi 7, viii 9, Esther xvi 1, where 
we have yaipev. 

The present combination occurs in 
all the Pauline epistles (except 1 and 
2 Tim. and Titus [?], where ¢Acos 
intervenes: comp. 2 John 3). It is 
also found in Apoc. i 4, and with 
mAnOuvOein in 1 and 2 Peter. In Jude 
we have éAcos, eipyvn and dyarn. 

Whether xdpis was in any way 
suggested by yalpew must remain 
doubtful: a parallel may possibly be 
found in the emphatic introduction 
of yapain i Johni4. What is plain is 
that St Paul prefixes to the character- 
istic blessing of the Old Dispensation 
(comp. Numb, vi 26) the characteristic 
blessing of the New. The combination 
is typical of his position as the Hebrew 
Apostle to the Gentiles. See further 
the detached note on xdprs. 
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3-10. ‘I begin by blessing God 
who has blessed us, not with an 
earthly blessing of the basket and the 
store, but with all spiritual blessing 
in the heavenly region in Christ. 
Such was the design of His eternal 
selection of us to walk before Him 
in holiness and love. From the first 
He marked us out to be made His 
sons by adoption through Jesus Christ. 


The good-pleasure of His will was the 


sole ground of this selection; as the 
praise of the glory of His grace was its 
contemplated end. His grace, I say; 
for He has showered grace on usin Him 
who is the Beloved, the Bringer of the 
great Emancipation, which is wrought 
by His death and which delivers us 
from sin: such is the wealth of His 
grace. The abundance of grace too 
brings wisdom and practical under- 
standing: for He has allowed us to 
know His secret, the hidden purpose 
which underlies all and interprets all. 
Long ago His good-pleasure was deter- 
mined: now, as the times are ripening, 
He is working out His plan. And the 
issue of all is this—the summing up, 
the focussing, the gathering into one, 
of the whole Universe, heavenly things 
and earthly things alike, in Christ’. 

3. EvAoynros} This word is used 
only of God in the New Testament. 
It recurs in the present phrase, 2 Cor. 
i 3, 1 Pet. i 3; and in the phrase 
evAoynros eis Tovs aldvas, Rom. i 25, 
ix 5, 2 Cor. xi 31. The only other 
instances are Mark xiv 61, Luke i 68. 
Of men, on the other hand, evdoyn- 
pévos is used, e.g. Matt. xxv 34, Luke 
i142. EvAoynrds implies that blessing 


is due; evAoynuévos, that blessing has | 


been received. The blessing of man 
by God confers material or spiritual 
benefits: the blessing of God by man 
is a return of gratitude and praise. 


Here St Paul combines the two signi-~ 
cations: EvAoynros...0 evAoynoas pas. 

6 Oeds kat rarnp| The first, as well 
as the second of these titles, is to be 
taken with the following genitive. A 
sufficient warrant for this is found in 
0. 17, 6 Geos Tov Kupiov nav “Incot 
Xpiorod, 6 matnp tis Sons (comp. also 
John xx 17). Some early interpreters 
however take the genitive with marnp 
alone. Thus Theodore allows this 
latter construction, and Theodoret 
insists uponit. Moreover the Peshito 
renders: ‘Blessed be God, the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ’; and the 
earlier Syriac version, as witnessed to. 
by Ephraim’s commentary (extant only 
in an Armenian translation), seems to 
have had: ‘Blessed be our Father, 
the Father of our Lord’, ete. On - 
the other hand B stands alone (for 
Hilary, in Ps. levi, quotes only 
Benedictus deus, qui benedixit nos, 
etc.) in omitting cai marnp. 

ev maon evAoyia mvevparixn| ‘with 
all spiritual blessing’. It might be 
rendered ‘with every spiritual bless- 
ing’; but it is better to regard 
evAoyia as abstract: compare v. 8 ev 
maon copia. 

év trois érovpaviows| The interpre- 
tation of this phrase, which occurs 
again in i 20, ii 6, iii 10, vi 12, and 
not elsewhere, is discussed at length ~ 
in the exposition. The Latin rendering 
is ‘in caelestibus’. The Peshito has 

(=€v rots ovpavois) in all 

instances except the last. It is inte- 
resting to note that in i 20 B and a 
few other authorities read év rois 
ovpavots. 


4. e&ehéEaro] We may render this 


. either ‘/e hath chosen’ or ‘He chose’; 


and so with the aorists throughout 
the passage. In Greek the aorist is - 
the natural tense to use ; but it does 
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rE € Sond > ’ > \ co fi > € fn 
efaTo nas év avT@ mp0 Kar afodis KOO MOU, Elva nuas 
EES Kal djsed.ous KQTEVWILOV avTOU éy ayarn, ees 
opicas mues eis violeciay dia “Inoou erigoe ELS QUTOYP, 


KaTa THV evooKiay TOU GeAnuaTos auTOU, 


not of necessity confine our attention 
to the moment of action. 

mpo kataBodfs Koopov] Here only 
in St Paul: but see John xvii 24, 
1 Pet. i 20. The phrase azo xarta- 
Bodjs koopov is several times used in 
the New Testament, but not by St 
Paul. 

aytovs kal apopovs| These adjec- 
tives are again combined in v 27; and, 
with the addition of dvéyx«Anros, in 
Col. i 22. In the Lxx dpuepos is 
almost exclusively found as a ren- 
dering of DN, which occurs very 
frequently of sacrificial animals, in 
the sense of ‘without blemish’. But 
O5N is also freely used of moral 
rectitude, and has other renderings, 
such as réAetos, Gpeumtos, Kkabapos, 
dkakos, davos. Accordingly a sacri- 
ficial metaphor is not necessarily 


implied in the use of the word in - 


this place. 
évayarn| This has been interpreted 
(1) of God’s love, (2) of our love, 


whether (a) to God or (6) to each . 


other. Origen adopts the first view ; 


he connects ¢y ayamy with mpoopicas . 


(‘in love having foreordained us’): 
but he allows as a possible alternative 
the connexion with ée&edé£aro. This 
alternative (He hath chosen us...in 
love) is the view taken by Ephraim and 
by Pelagius. The connexion with 
mpoopicas, however, is more usual: 
it is accepted by Theodore and 
Chrysostom: the Peshito precludes 
any other view by rendering ‘and in 
love He’ &c.; but Ephraim’s comment 
shews that the conjunction cannot 
have been present in the Old Syriac 
version. 

In Latin the rendering ‘in caritate 
praedestinans’ (dogs) left the question 
open. Victorinus has this rendering, 


Eis €7r atvov 


but offers no interpretation of ‘in 
caritate’: Ambrosiaster has it, and 
explains the words of our love to God 
which produces holiness: Jerome also 
has it, and gives as alternatives the 
connexion with what immediately 
precedes, and Origen’s view which 
connects the words with spoopicas. 
The Vulgate rendering (found also in 
SJ) ‘in caritate qui praedestinauit’ 
precludes the connexion with mpo- 
opiaas. 

The simplest interpretation is that 
which is indicated by the punctuation 
given in the text. It is supported by 
the rhythm of the sentence, and also 
by the frequent recurrence in this 
epistle (iii 17, iv 2, 15, 16, v 2) of the 
phrase ¢v ayary in reference to the 
love which Christians should have one 
to another. 

5. els viobeciavy] St Paul uses the 
word viodecia tive times; Rom. viii 
15, 23, ix 4, Gal. iv 5, and here. It is 
found in no other Biblical writer. 
Although the word does not seem to 
occur in the earlier literary Greek, it 
is frequent in inscriptions. In addi- 
tion to the ordinary references, see 
Deissmann Neue Bibelstudien (1897) 
p. 66. He cites from pre-Christian 
inscriptions the formulae xa@ viobeviav 
dé and xara Ovyarporouiay dé, occurring 
in contrast to cara yéveow. 

In Rom. ix 4 St Paul uses the term 
in enumerating the privileges of the 
ancient Israel, dv 7 viodecia kal 1 Sofa. 
kal ai dvaOnxac «.r.A. Here therefore 
it falls into line with the other expres- 
sions which he transfers to the New 
People: such as dy.or, drodvtpacts, 
éxAnpoOnpuer, emayyeXia, Tepuroinots. 

evdokiav Tov OeAnparos| Comp. v.9; 
and for the emphatic reiteration comp. 
®. II kara thy BovAjy tov OeAnparos 
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dogs om Xapiros (sian le nS exapitwoey nas ev TW 


ryan uever, 7év w EyvomeV THY drroNUT Pwo W dua Tou 


aipsaros avuTOU, THY apeow TOV TD ra KaTa 


TO mAOUTOS TIS Xaprros auUTOU, 


Sis er epiowevaey ats 


Nas €v Taon copia Kal pponeet Pyveapioas yypiv TO 


pve Trpiov TOU GeAnpuaros eee KaTa THY EvOoKiay 


avToU Hv mpoeeTo Ev avTw * 


avrov. Fritzsche (on Rom. x 1) dis- 
cusses evdoxeiy and evdoxia. He shews 
that the verb is freely used by the 
later Greek writers, and especially 
Polybius, where earlier writers would 
have said ¢d0€ev and the like. The 
noun appears to be Alexandrian. The 
translators of the Greek Psalter, who 
uniformly employ evdoxety for MS, 
render })¥7 by eddoxia (7 times) and 
by 6éAnpa (6 times). Apart from this 
evdoxia is found twice only, except in 
Keclesiasticus where it occurs 16 
times. In Enoch i 8 we have kai ryv 
evOokiay Odoet avrois Kai mavras evAo- 
ynoe. Like })S5, it is used largely 
of the Divine ‘good-pleasure’ (comp. 
Ps. exlix 4 dre evdoxet Kipios ev 
Aa@ avrov), but also of the ‘good- 
pleasure’, satisfaction or happiness of 
men. 

6. 7s éxapirwcey npas| The Apostle 
is emphasising his own word yapis. It 
is instructive to compare certain other 
phrases in which a substantive is 
followed by its cognate verb: as in 
®. 19 Kata THY evepyevay...ny evipynkey, 
ii 4 Siva tHv woAdpy ayamny adrod ny 
nyatnoev nuas, iV I ths KAnoE@s Ts 
éxdnOnre. The meaning is ‘ His grace 
wherewith He hath endued us with 
grace’; which is a more emphatic way 
of saying ‘His grace which He hath 
shewn toward us’ or ‘hath bestowed 
upon us’. So that the phrase does 
not greatly differ from that of v. 8 
‘His grace which He hath made to 
abound toward us’. For other uses 
of xapcirovy, and for the early inter- 


eis oiKovopiay TOU TANpw- 


pretations of the word in this place, 
see the detached note on yaprs. 

The relative 7s has been attracted 
into the case of its antecedent. It is 
simplest to regard it as standing for 
7. &°D.G,KL, with the Latin version 
(in qua), read ev 7: but this is probably 
the grammatical change of a scribe. 

ev TS nyarnuevm| The reasons for 
regarding o nyamnuévos as a current 
Messianic designation are given in a 
detached note. In the parallel passage, 
Col. i 13 f., St Paul writes: xal peré- 
otnoev cis THY Bacidelay TOU viod THs 
dyamns avrod, ev & exyouev wt.A. In 
that passage the desire to emphasise 
the Divine Sonship of Christ may 
account for his paraphrase of the 


* title. 


7. €v @& exopev tv agohv’tpacww | 
Soin Col.i14. For the meaning of 
drovTpwots see note on v. 14. 

8. Hs émepiacevoev] Probably by 
attraction for yy éwepicoevoev: Comp. 
2 Oor. ix 8 duvaret Sé 6 beds macay 
Xap repiocedoat eis Vas. © 

g. To pvortnpiov| Comp. iii 3, 4, 9, 


Vv 32, vi 19: and see the detached 
note on pvornprov. 
mpocbero| ‘He hath purposed’. 


The preposition in this word has the 
signification not of time, but of place: 
‘He set before Himself’. So we have 
mpobeors, ‘purpose’, in v. 11. 

10. els oixovouiav] The word oiko- 
vouia means primarily either ‘the office 
of a steward’ or ‘household manage- 
ment’. The latter meaning however 
received a large extension, so that 
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Oikovopety and oikovouia were used in 
the most general sense of provision 
or arrangement. This wider use of 
the words may be illustrated from 
Polybius. The verb occurs in Polyb. 
iv 26 6 trép trav bde@v olkovopew (the 
Aetolians refuse to ‘make arrange- 
ments’ with Philip previous to a 
general assembly); and in iv 67 9 
tavta € oixovounoas (of appointing a 
rendezvous), ‘when he had made these 
dispositions’ (comp. 2 Mace. iii 14, 3 
Mace. iii 2). The noun is exceedingly 
common: e.g. Polyb.i4 3 ryv dé kadddov 
kal cvAAnBOny oixovopiay TAY yeyovdTor, 
where he is pleading for a broad 
historical view of the general course 
of events; ii 47 I0 ravtny émixpv- 
veo Gat thy oikovopiay, ‘to conceal this 
his actual policy’ or ‘line of action’; 
VY 40 3 raxeiav éAapBave TO mpaypa 
THY oikovopiay, ‘the project quickly 
began to work itself out’; vi 9 10 
(in closing a discussion of the way 
in which one form of polity succeeds 
to another) adrn rodirevay avaxvkdaots, 
avtn piaews oikovopia, k.T.d., 1.€., ‘80 
forms of government recur in a cycle, 
so things naturally work themselves 
out’. 

Both here and in iii 9, ris 7 oiko- 
vouia Tov pvotnpiov x.T.A., the word is 
used of the manner in which the 
purpose of God is being worked out 
in human history. At a later time 
oikovopia acquired a more concrete 
meaning; so that, for example, the 
Christian ‘dispensation’ came to be 
contrasted with the Mosaic ‘dispen- 
sation’. As the rendering ‘for the 
(or a) dispensation of the fulness of 
the times’ is not free from ambiguity, 
it is preferable to render ‘for dispen- 
sation in the fulness of the times’. 
In any case mAnpoépuaros is a genitive 
of further definition. Compare with 
the whole phrase Mark i 15 mem\n- 
pera 6 xaos, and 1 Tim. ii 6 710 
paptuptov Kaipois idiors. 


EPHES. 


dvaxepahaidcarGa}| The verb is 
derived not directly from xedadn, ‘a 
head’, but from kxeddaov, ‘a sum- 
mary’ or ‘sum total’ (comp. Heb. viii 
1). Accordingly it means ‘to sum 
up’ or ‘present as a whole’; as in 
Rom. xiii 9, where after naming 
various precepts St Paul declares that 
they are ‘summed up in this word, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self’ (evrovr@r@ oye dvakedadawodrar). 
The Peshito has spas.l_as 


havdu yatta, ‘ut cuncta denuo 


nouarentur’; and Ephraim’s Commen- 
tary shews that this was the Old 
Syriac rendering. Similarly the Latin 
version has ‘instawrare’ or ‘restau- 
rare’, though Tertullian and the - 
translator of Irenaeus seek to re- 
produce the Greek word more closely 
by ‘recapitulare’.. In both Syriac 
and Latin versions the preposition 
ava has been interpreted of repetition. 
But its meaning here is rather that 
which we find in such compounds as 
avadoyiCeo Oat, avapiOpeiv, dvackoreiy : 
so that in usage the word does not, 
seriously differ from ovyxepadaoiy, 
the slight shade of distinction being 
that between ‘to gather up’ (with the 
stress on the elements to be united)- 
and ‘to gather together’ (with the- 
stress on their ultimate union). See 
Lightfoot ad loc. (Notes on Epistles 
of St Paul) and on Col. i 16. 

11—14. ‘In Christ, I repeat, in 
whom we have been chosen as the 
Portion of God: for long ago He set 
His choice upon us, in accordance 
with a purpose linked with almighty 
power and issuing in the fulfilment of 
His sovereign will. We have thus 
been chosen to be to the praise of the 
glory of God—we Jews ; for we have 
been the first to hope in Christ. But 
yet not we alone. You too, you Gen- 
tiles, have heard the message of truth, 
the good news of a salvation which is 
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auto, “év @ Kal exAnpoOn sey mpoopia Gevres KaTa ™po- 


Gecw Tov Ta TavTa evepriOU aes KaTa THY BovAny Tov 


OeAnuatos avTou, * 


= ‘@ > al ~ 
avTou Tous TMponAmUKOTAaS EV TH XPLOTW* 
© a > / x / o 2 / \ 
UMels aKovTavTES TOY AOYoV THS aAnleias, TO 


yours as much as ours. You too have 
believed in Christ, and have been 
sealed with the Spirit, the Holy 
Spirit promised to the holy People, 
who is at once the pledge and the 


first instalment of our common heri- . 
tage; sealed, I say, for the full and. 


final emancipation, that you, no less 
than we, may contribute to the praise 
of the glory of God’. 

II. é€v @ kal exAnpdOnuev mpoopic- 
dévres| This is practically a restate- 
ment in the passive voice of é&eAeEaro 
nmas.-.mpoopicas “nwas (wv. 4, 5). So 
Chrysostom comments: Oeds yap 6 
exdeEduevos Kal kAnpwoduevos. KXAn- 
powv is ‘to choose by lot’ or ‘to 
appoint by lot’. In the passive it is 
‘to be chosen (or ‘appointed’) by 
lot’. But the image of the lot tends 
to disappear; so that the word means 
‘to assign’, or (mid.) ‘to assign to 
oneself’, ‘to choose’; and in the 
passive ‘to be assigned’ or ‘chosen’. 
The passive, however, could be used 
with a following accusative in the 
sense of ‘to be assigned a thing’, and 
so ‘to acquire as a portion’. Thus in 
the Berlin Papyri (11 405) we read, 
in a contract of the year 348 A.D.: 
emdn AiBov ouroKdmtny Kal cuTadeTiKHy 
ENXarny, TaTp@a nuov ovTa, €kAnpo- 
Onpev, «7A. This is the meaning 
given in the present passage by the 
A.V. (‘in whom also we have obtained 
an inheritance’) : but there appears to 
be no justification for it, except when 
the accusative of the object assigned 
is expressed. 

Accordingly the meaning must be 
‘we have been chosen as God’s por- 
tion’: and the word is perhaps se- 
lected because Israel was called ‘the 


Eis TO Eval [Aas ELS érravov ddEns 


\ 
3éy wW Kal 
evay- 


lot’ or ‘the portion’ of God: as, e.g., 
in Deut. ix 29 otros Aads cov kal 
KAnpos oov (comp. Esth. iv 17, an 
addition in the txx). The rendering 
of the R.V., ‘we were made a heri- 
tage’, is more correct than that of the 
A.V., but it introduces the idea of 
inheritance (kAnpovoyia), which is not 
necessarily implied by the word. We 
might perhaps be content to render 
e€ehéEaro (v. 5) and éexAnpweOnuev by 
‘chose’ and ‘chosen’, as was done in 
the Geneva Bible of 1557: an ancient . 
precedent for this is found in the 
Peshito, which employs the same 
verb in both verses— ~=X_ and 


peach. 

Ta mavra evepyouvros| ‘who worketh 
all things’: see the detached note on 
evepyel. 

12. Tovs mponAmtkoras]| ‘who have 
been the first to hope’. For this use 
of mpo in composition (‘before an- 
other’) compare 1 Cor. xi 21 éxaaros 
yap ro Wiov Seirvov mpodauBaver ev tO 
gayeiv. So far as the word in itself 
is concerned it might be rendered 
‘who aforetime hoped’: but the 
meaning thus given is questionable: 
see the exposition. 


> 


13. €v @ kal vyeis] It is simplest 
to take vets as the nominative to 
eogppayicbyre, regarding the second, 
ev © as picking up the sentence, which 
has been broken to insert the em- 
phatic phrase ‘the good tidings of a 
salvation which was yours as well as . 
ours’. A somewhat similar repetition 
is found in ii 11, 12 Gru wore dpeis... 
OTL ATE K.TA. 

Tov Noyov THs adnOeias}| The teach- 
ing which told you the truth of things 
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Ye 5 , € and ? i 
yéAtov THs TwWTnPlasS UVUwWY, EV Ww Kal WloTEVOAVTES 


2 / - / = > Can) € 
expoayioOnre Tw mvevymaTe THs émayyeNlas TO ayiw, 


14°/ ? > \ ad € = > > 
40 éoTiv appaBwy THs KAnpovoMlas HuwY, Eis a7TrONU- 
y) 


a 7 > > - a 
TPWOLV TNS TEPLTOLNTEWS, ELS ETALVOV THS doEns auTou. 


Iq. 6 
(comp. iv 21), to wit, that you were 
included in the Divine purpose—the 
good tidings of your salvation. In 
Col. i 5 we have the same thought: 
‘the hope laid up for yow in the 
heavens, whereof ye heard aforetime 
in the word of the truth of the gospel 
which came unto you’, &. Compare 
also 2 Cor. vi 7 év Noy dAndeias and 
James i 18 Aoy@ addnOeias. 
exppayicOnre k.r.A.]| Compare iv 30 
TO mvevpa TO yoy tov Oeor, ev @ 
eodppayicbnre eis juépav aroAuTpacews, 
and 2 Cor. i 21 f. (quoted below). 


14. dappaBdy] Lightfoot has treated | 


this word fully in the last of his notes 
on this epistle (Votes on Epp. p. 323). 


It is the Hebrew word }\A7Y (from 


Av, ‘to entwine’, and so ‘to pledge’). 
It is found in classical Greek writers ; 
so that it was probably brought to 
Greece by the Phoenician traders, - 
and not by the Hebrews, who knew 
little of the Greeks in early days. It 
came also into Latin, and is found in 
a clipped form in the law books as 
arra. In usage it means strictly not 
‘a pledge’ (evéyupov), but ‘an earnest’ 
(though in the only place in the Lxx 
where it occurs, Gen. xxxviii 17 ff., it 
has the former sense). .That is to say, 
it is a part given in advance as a 
security that the whole will be paid 
hereafter—a first instalment. - 
Jerome ad loc. points out that the 
Latin version had pignus in this 
place instead of arrabo. Yet in his 
Vulgate he left pignus here and in 
2 Cor. i 22, v 5. ‘The explanation 
probably is that in his Commentary 
he was practically translating from 
Origen, and found a careful note on 
dppaBov, which would have been 


éoru 


meaningless as a note on piynus: 
thus his attention was drawn to the 
inadequacy of the Latin version: but 
nevertheless in revising that version 
(if indeed to any serious extent he did 
revise it in the Epistles) he forgot, or 
did not care, to insist on the proper 
distinction. 

With the whole context compare 
2 Cor. i 21 f. 6 5é BeBardy nuas ory 
vpiv els Xpurroy kal xpioas nyas Geos, 
0 kat ofpayrodpevos nas Kai Sods Tov 
adppaBava rod mvevpatos ev tais Kkap- 
dias nov (for the technical term 
BeBaovy, see Deissmann Bibelstudien 
pp. tooff. and Gradenwitz Linfiihr- 


ung in die Papyruskunde, 1900,p. 59). 


Gradenwitz (ibid. pp. 81 ff.) shews 


‘that the dppaBoy, as it appears in the 


papyri, was a large proportion of the 
payment: if the transaction was not 
completed the defaulter, if the seller, 
repaid the dppaBoy twofold with in- 
terest; if the buyer, he lost the 
appaBov. 

jpov| Note the return to the first 
person, It is ‘our inheritance’: we 
and you are ovrkAnpovdyo, comp. 
jii, 6. 

eis drodvrpoaw] The verb Avrpov- 
o6a: is used of the redemption of Israel 
from Egypt in Hxod. vi 6, xv 13 (284), 
and six times in Deuteronomy (775). 
In the Psalms it represents both 
Hebrew words; in Isaiah generally 
the first of them: and it is frequently 
found in other parts of the Old Tes- 
tament. The Redemption from Egypt 
is the ground of the conception 
throughout; and ‘emancipation’ is 
perhaps the word which expresses the 
meaning most clearly. In English 
the word ‘redemption’ almost inevit- 
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ably suggests a price paid: but there 
is no such necessary suggestion where 
AutpodcOa is used of the People, 
even if occasionally the primary sense 
is felt and played upon. In amodv- 
tpwois (and even Avrpaors in the 
New Testament) the idea of emanci- 
pation is dominant, and that of pay- 
ment seems wholly to have disap- 
peared. In the Old Testament the 
form drodvtpecis is only found in 
Dan. iv 30° (Lxx), of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
recovery (6 ypdévos ths aroAuTpaaeds 
pov). See further Westcott Hebrews 
pp. 295 ff, and T. K. Abbott Aphe- 
stans pp. 11 ff. 

THs mepiromoews| The verb repuroi- 
eiaOa is found in two senses in the 
Old Testament: (1) ‘to preserve alive’ 
(nearly always for 1M), (2) ‘to ac- 
quire’. Corresponding to the former 
sense we have the noun repiroinots, 
‘preservation of life’ (MD), in 2 
Chron. xiv 13 (12); corresponding to 
the latter we have Mal. iii 17 écovrai 
pot,...els nu€pav hy eyed mow, cis mept- 
momow (NwY oN wwe ond,.95 yy 


71D2D), ‘they shall be to Me,...in the 
day that I do make, a peculiar trea- 
sure’: these are the only places (exe. 
Hag. ii 9, Lxx only) where the noun is 
used. 

In the New Testament the verb is 
found, probably in the sense of ‘ pre- 
serving alive’, in Luke xvii 33 (mepe- 
momoacda BL; but NA ete. have 
caoa, and D (woyorvnaa), where in 
the second member of the verse we 
have (woyoynoet. In the sense of 
‘acquiring’ it is found in Acts xx 28 
(qv mepteromoaro dia Tod aijaros Tod 
idtov) and in 1 Tim. iii 13 (Ba@udv 
kadov). The noun is found in Heb. 
X 39 els mepuroinow Yuyijs, 1 Thess, 
VQ «is mepuroingow oarnpias, and 
2 Thess. ii 14 eis mepuroinaw de&ns: in 
each of these places the meaning is 
debated; see Lightfoot on the two 
last (Votes on Epp. pp. 76, 121). 

The passage in Malachi is specially 
important for the determination of 
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the meaning in this place. With the 
Hebrew we may compare Hxod. xix 5 


nbap % on), which the LxXx ren- 
dered frerGé peor Aads mepiovoros, in- 
serting Aads from a recollection of 
Deut. vii 6, xiv 2, xxvi 18. The peri- 
phrasis @rovral pot els meperolnow is. 
Hebraistic ; comp. Jer, xxxviii (xxxi) 
33 €covral poe els Aadv: although in 
Malachi we have 1730, not mpd (as 
in Ps. exxxv 4; els meprovciopdy 
Luxx). In 1 Pet. ii 9 we have ads els 
mepiroinow, Where the passage in 
Exodus is chiefly in mind; and where 
it would seem that Aads is a reminis- 
cence of the txx of Exodus, and els 
mrepuroinow of the uxx of Malachi: 
both passages were doubtless very 
familiar, The view that mepuroinots 
had a recognised meaning in con- 
nexion with Israel seems to be con- 
firmed by Isa. xliii 21 ‘This people 
have I formed for Myself’, which the — 
LXX rendered Aady pou dy meprerrowned- 
pny: comp. Acts xx 28 (quoted above). 
Accordingly we may render the 
whole phrase ‘znto the redemption 
of God’s own possession’, wnderstand- 
ing by this ‘the emancipation of God’s 
peculiar people’. The metaphor from 
a mercantile transaction has by this 
time been wholly dropped, and the 
Apostle has returned to the phrase- 
ology of the Old Testament, Mi 
The Old Latin rendering is ‘in 
redemptionem adoptionis’; that of . 
the Vulgate ‘in xedemptionem ae- 
quisitionis’. In 1 Pet. ii 9 both 
forms of the version have ‘ populus 
acquisitionts’, thoiigh Augustine and 
Ambrose have ‘in adoptionem’, and 
Hilary ‘ad possidendum’. The Pe- 
shito renders ‘unto the redemption 
of the saved?’ (lit. ‘of them that live’); 
but Kphraim’s commentary makes it 
doubtful whether ‘the redemption of 
your possession’ was not the render- 
ing of the Old Syriac. Origen and 
Theodore seem to have understood 
mepiroinows in the sense of God’s 
claiming us as His own. The former 
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TSA ; iy ; { 2 f \ Lees meted / 
la TOUTO Kayw, AKOVOAS THV Ka UMaS WlO TLV 


? can) / ? ~ \ \ ? / ’ / \ 
€v TW KUPLW Inoov KaL THV ayarnVv €lS TWAaVTaAS TOUS 


e / I 
ayious, 


(tee) / > - \ - 
OU TAVOMAL EVYAPLOTWY UTED UUW, VElaY TToOL- 


ovpevos él THY Tporevywv ov, iva 6 Beds Tod Kuplov 
nuav “Incov Xpirrov, 6 TAaTHP THs ddEns, Sen vpiv 
TVEULAa Todias Kal amoKadvews év éEriyvwre avTOU, 
* repwricuévous Tous opladpovs THs Kapdias Vuwv els 


15. om dydarny 


(Cramer Catena p. 121) paraphrases, 
iva arodutpwOeor Kal mepurombacr TO 
6e@: the latter (‘bid. p. 122), rhv mpos 
avrov oikeloow auBave. This is no 
doubt a possible alternative, and it is 
probably the meaning of the Old Latin 
rendering. 

15—19. ‘With all this in mind, the 
tidings of your faith which believes 
in the Lord Jesus, and your charity 
which loves all who share with you 
the privilege of God’s consecrating 
choice, cannot but stir me to per- 
petual thanksgiving on your behalf. 
And in my prayers I ask that the 
God of our Lord Jesus Christ, His 
Father and ours in the heavenly glory, 


may give you His promised yift, the’ 


Spirit. of wisdom, who is also the 


Spirit of revelation, the Unveiler of. 
the Mystery. I pray that your heart’se~ 


-eyes may be filled with His light, 
that you may know God with a three- 


fold knowledge—that you may know: 


what a hope His calling brings ; that 
you may know what a wealth of” 
glory is laid up in His inheritance 
in His consecrated People; that you 
may know what an immensity charac- 
terises His power, which goes forth 
to us who believe’ 

15. Hv Ka tas miorw| <A peri- 
phrasis for the more ordinary phrase 
Thy miotw vuov: see in the note on 
various readings, where the reading 
ayarny is discussed. 

év r@ kupiy "Invod] A stricter con- 
struction would require the repetition 
of rjv before this phrase. But comp. 


_ Xaprorodpev.. 


Col. 1 4 THY TWLOTW vw eV Xpior@ 
Incov. The same loose construction 
occurs immediately afterwards with 
tv dyarny. Other examples in this 
epistle are ii 11 ra €Ovn év capi, iv I 
0 déop.os ev kvpio: comp. also Phil. i 
5 é€ml ry kowwvia vpay eis TO evayyé- 
Arov, Col. i 8 riv vudv dyamrny ev mvev- 
paTt, 

16. pyveiav rovovpevos| The omis- 
sion of vuav after this phrase, when 
mepi vuav has immediately preceded, 
has an exact parallel in 1 Thess. i 2 ¢v- 
Tepl TaVvTa@Y VOY, pvelay 
ToLwovpevor xkrA. The meaning is not 
‘remembering’ (which would be pyn- 
povevoyres, comp. I Thess. i 3), but 
‘making remembrance’ or ‘mention’, 
and so ‘inierceding’. See the de- 
tached note on current epistolary 
phrases. 

17. 0 Geos xr.A.| These titles area 
variation upon the titles of the dox- 
ology in v. 3 0 Oeds kal rarnp Tod Kuptov 
nov Inood Xporod. The fatherhood 
is widened and emphasised, as it is 


‘again when the prayer is recurred to 


and expanded in iii 14. 

dmokaliews| "Amokdduyis is the 
correlative of pvornpioyv: compare iii 
3, 5. 

ev émvyvores avrod| ‘in the know- 
ledge of Him’; not ‘full’ or ‘advanced 
knowledge’: see the detached note on 
the meaning of emiyvwors. 

18. medwrirpévous rots opbarpovs 
ths kapdias bpov| literally ‘being en- 
lightened as to the eyes of your heart’. 
The construction is irregular; for after 
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TO Eld€vat Uuas Tis ETTW 1 éAmis TiS KANTEWS AUTOU, 
Tis 0 WNOUTOS oa Sons TNS KAnpovopias avuTouU €v TOUS 
dryiow, Kal TL TO vmep Baddow peryebos THs Suvaucwos 
avTOU €ls Has TOUS mio TEVOYT AS, KaTa THY evepryetay 
TOU KpaTous THS iaxvos avTou, *° iv evniprynkey €v TW 


Xpiorep evyelpas avTov €K gee Kal Kalioas év BeEua 


auTou ay ToL émr oupavious 


* Yqrepavw Tacns aoxns Kae 


20. évipynoev 


tpiv we should have expected mefo- 
ricpeévois: but the sense is plain. 

There is an allusion to this passage 
in Clem. Rom. 36, dua rodrov (sc. "Incov 
Xpwrrob) jvedxSnoav av oi dpOarpot 
THs kapOias* dua TovUTov 7 aauvveros Kal 
eoxorapévn Sidvoia npadv dvadddret eis 
ro pes: the former of these sentences 
confirms the reading xapdias in this 
place; the latter recalls at once Rom. i 
21 and Eph. iv 1 

19—23. ‘The measure of the might 
of His strength you may see first of 
all in what He has wrought in Christ 
Himself. He has raised Him from 
the dead; He has seated Him at His 
own right hand in the heavenly region ; 
He has made Him supreme above 
all conceivable rivals,—principalities, 
authorities, powers, lordships, be they 
what they may, in this world or the 
next, And, thus supreme, He has 
made Him the Head of a Body—the 
Church, which thus supplements and 
completes Him; that so the Christ 
may have no part lacking, but may 
be wholly. completed and fulfilled’. 

19. TO Umepadrov péyeos] The 
participle comes again in ii 7 ro Urep- 
BadXov mdodros, and in iii 19 rH drep- 
BaddAovear ris yuacews ayannv. Other- 
wise it is only found in 2 Cor. iii 10 
(with doa), ix 14 (with ydpis). We 
have the adverb wmepBadAdvrws in 
2 Cor. xi 23. The noun vrepBordr oc- 
curs seven times in St Paul’s epistles, 
but not elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment. 


évépyetav...nv evnpynkev] ‘the work- 


ing...which He hath wrought’: see 
detached note on éevepyeiy and its cog- 
nates. 

Tov Kparous ths ioxyvos adtov| The 
same combination is found in vi 10 
evduvapovabe ev kupio Kal €v TO Kparet 
THs iaxvos avrov. Comp. also Col. i 11 
év maon Suvaper Suvapovpevor Kata TO 
kparos tis Soéns adrod. With perhaps 
but one exception (Heb. ii 14) the 
word kparos in the New Testament is 
only used of the Divine might. 

20. €y Tois émovpaviows| On this ex- 
pression see the note on 2. 3. 

21. vmepdvw] ‘above’. The only 
other places in the New Testament 
in which the word occurs are iv 10 6 
dvaBas Unepaya mdavtev tov ovpaver, 
and Heb. ix 5 vmrepava dé avrijs (sc. rhs 
KuB@rov) XepovBely doéns. The latter 
passage shews that the duplicated 
form is not intensive; as neither is 
its counterpart vmoxdaro (compare 
Heb. ii 8= Ps. viii 7 vmroxarw roy ro- 
dév adrod with v. 22 of this chapter). 

We have a striking parallel to the 
language of this passage in Philo de 
somn. 125 (M. p- 644): "Eunvue dé ro 
ovap (Gen. xxviii 13) cormprypevov emt 
Ths «Xipakos Tov dpxdyyehov Kvpwov. 
Umepdve yap &s apparos nvioxyov 7) as 
veds kuBepyirny dmoknmréoy iorac bau 
TO ov em Topdrav, emt Wuxar,...er° 
dépos, én’ ovpavoi, er aio Onréy duvd- 
Hewv, €m dopdreav pucear, Soamep 
Geara xal aOéara, ov yap Koo pov 
dmavra eEdyvas é€avrov Kal avaptnaas 
THY Togavrny Troxet piow. 

mdons apxis kt.d.] ‘every princi- 
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pality’, &c. The corresponding list 
in Col. i 16, where the words are in 
the plural (etre Opdvor etre Kupidrnres 
eire dpxai cire é€ovcia), shews that 
these are concrete terms. Otherwise 
we might render ‘all rule’ &. We 
have the plurals dpyai and éfouvcla 
below in iii 10 and vi 12. On these 
terms see Lightfoot Colossians, loc. 
cit. Although the Apostle in writing 
to the Colossians treats them with 
something like scorn, yet his refer- 
ences to them in this epistle shew 
that he regarded them as actually 
existent and intelligent forces, if in 
part at any rate opposed to the Divine 
will. In the present passage, how- 
ever, they are mentioned only to em- 
phasise the exaltation of Christ. 

Tavros ovopatos ovonatouévov| For 
dvouza in the sense of a ‘title of rank’ 
or ‘dignity’, see Lightfoot on Phil. ii 
g: and compare I Clem. 43, r@ evddE@ 
ovopate (SC. THS lepwodyyns) KeKoopn- 
pern, and 44, of dmdarodo jay eyvo- 
gay...0Tt Epis ora emt Tov ovopatos 
Tis emicxomys. Among the Oxyrhyn- 
chus Papyri (Grenfell and Hunt, 
pt I no. 58) is a complaint (a.p. 288) 
of the needless multiplication of of- 
ficials: zoAol BovAcpevor Tas Taptakas 
ovclas KatecOiew ovopara éavtois é€eu- 
povres, oi pev xeiptoTay, of de ypaypa- 
réwv, of S€ hpovtiata@y, x.t.d., closing 
with the order: ra 6€ Aowd ovopara 
mavonrat. 

év t@ uiav _x.7.A.] The same con- 
trast is found in Matt. xii 32 ovre &v 
roUT@® TH aiav ovTe ev TO peARovte. 
It is the familiar Rabbinic contrast 
between 110 ody, the present age, 
and S20 pdw, the age to come. Dal- 
man, who fully discusses these terms 
(Die Worte Jesu 1 120 ff.), declares 
that there is no trace of them in pre- 
Christian Jewish literature. 


In the New Testament m7 odiy is 
represented by o aidy otros again in 
Luke xvi 8, xx 34, Rom. xii 2, 1 Cor. 
i 20, ii 6, 8, iii 18, 2 Cor. iv 4; by o 
aiov 6 évertas in Gal. i 4; by 6 viv 
aidv in the Pastoral Epistles, 1 Tim. 
vi 17, 2 Tim, iv 10, Tit. ii 12: and 
also by 6 xocpos ovros in 1 Cor. ili 19, 
V 10, vii 31,°and in the Johannine 
writings, in which ai@v only occurs in 
the phrases «is Tov aidva, ék Tov aidvos 
(or in the plural, as in Apoc.). In 
the same sense we often have o aidy 


oY 6 Kocpos, just as nda is used for 


mod, We may compare also o — 
katpos ovros, Mark x 30 (=Luke xviii 
30), Luke xii 56; 6 viv xaipos, Rom. 
iii 26, villi 18, xi 5; and 6 campos o eve- 
otnxas, Heb. ix 9. 

On the other hand the words xo- 
cpos and xarpos cannot enter into the 


representation of NAN ody. For this 
we have 6 aiay o péAXov again in Heb. 
vi 5 (Suvapers te pédAovros aldvos); 6 
aiav o épxopevos in Mark x 30 and the 
parallel Luke xviii 30; 06 aidp éxetvos in 
Luke xx 35. We may note however 
THY oikouperny thy pehdovoay in Heb. 
ii 5. 

We have below in this epistle the 
remarkable phrases 6 aidy tov Kkoopou 
rovrov in ii 2, and of aidves oi émepxo- 
pevot in ii 7. 

22. Kai mdvra «.r.A.}| An allusion 
to Ps. viii 7 mdavra vméragas vroKdTo 
tov Today avrov, which is quoted so 
from the Lxx in Heb. ii 8. A similar 
allusion is made in 1 Cor. xv 27 ravra 

ap vréragev vd Tovs modas avrod. 
With the whole context compare 
1 Pet. iii 22 6s éorw év SeEa Oeod 
rropevbeis eis ovpavov vmorayévTav avTo 
dyyAov kai éfovormv kat duvdpewr, 
which is plainly dependent on this 
passage. 
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AYTOY, Kal AUTOV EOWKEV Kearny varep wavTa TH cee 


ola, Bris ETTLV TO TWMA AUTOU, TO TA rpeopsce Tou Ta 


TwavTa ay Tac aAnpoumevon. 


Urép mévra] repeats the mavra of 
the quotation, which itself points back 
to mdons...7avrTos in ®. 21. 

23. TO wAnpwpa Kt.A.] ‘the ful- 
ness (or fulfilment) of Him who 
all in all is being filled (or ful- 
filled)’. On the meaning of 7A7jpepa, 
see the detached note. 

ra mavra ev maow| The phrase is 
used adverbially. It is more emphatic 
than the classical adverb ravraracw, 
which does not occur in the New 
Testament. It is found, though not 
adverbially, in 1 Cor. xii 6 6 avros 
Geos, 6 evepyav ta mayra év macw 
(where however ev maow may mean 
‘in all men’); and as a predicate in 
1 Cor. xv 28 wa 7 6 Geos mayra ev 
maow, and with a slight variation in 
Col. iii 11 aa qwavra Kal ey wacw 
Xpiorés. In each of the last two 
cases there is some evidence for 
reading ra wavra: but the absence of 
the article is natural in the predicate. 
This use of the phrase as applied to 
God and to Christ makes it the more 
appropriate here. St Paul uses 
mavra adverbially in 1 Cor. ix 25,x 33 
(mavra waocw dpécxw), xi 2, Phil. iv 
13; and likewise ra mayra in this 
epistle iv 15 iva...avénowpev eis adrov 
Ta mavra, an important parallel. 

m\npoupévov] There is no justifica- 
tion for the rendering ‘that filleth all 
inall’(A.V.). The only ancient version 
which gives this interpretation is the 
Syriac Vulgate. In English it ap- 
pears first in Tyndale’s translation 
(1534). The chief instances cited for 
tAnpovoba as middle are those in 
which a captain is said to man his 
ship (vadv wAnpovobas), i.e. ‘to get it 


filled’. But this idiomatic use of the 
middle (comp. maida diddoxerOar) 


affords no justification for taking it 
here in what is really the active 


Lr 


"Kae vpeas ovTas 


sense. St Paul does indeed speak of 
Christ as ascending ‘that He might 
fill all things’; but then he uses the 
active voice, va mAnpooy Ta mavra 
(iv. 10). Had his meaning been the 
same here, we can hardly doubt that 
he would have said wAnpodrros. 

The passive sense is supported by 
the early versions. (1) The Latin. 
Cod. Claromont. has supplementum 
qui omnia et in omnibus impletur. 
The usual Latin is plenitudo eius qui 
omnia in omnibus adimpletur: so 
Victorinus, Ambrosiaster and the 
Vulgate. (2) The Syriac. The 
Peshito indeed gives an active mean- 
ing: but we have evidence that the 
earlier Syriac version, of which the 
Peshito was a revision, took the word 
as passive; for it is so taken in 
Hphraim’s commentary, which is pre- 
served in an Armenian translation. 
(3) The Egyptian. Both the Bohairie 


and the Sahidic take the verb in the 


passive sense. 

Origen and Chrysostom gave a pas- 
sive sense to the participle (see the 
citations in the footnote to the expo- 
sition). So did Theodore, though his 
interpretation is involved: he says 
(Cramer Catena, p. 129) ov eirev bre 
Ta Tavra TAnpot, GAN STL avros ev Tact 
mAnpovrat: 
éoriv: x.t.X. The Latin commentators 
had adimpletur, and could not give 
any other than a passive meaning. 

If. 1, 2. ‘Next, you may see that 
power as it has been at work in your- 
selves. You also it has raised from 
the dead. For you were dead—not 
with a physical death such as was the 
death of Christ, but dead in your sins. 
Your former life was a death rather 
than a life. You shaped your con- 
duct after the fashion of the present 
world, after the will of the power 
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\ a y \ ~ Cn 
veKpous TOlS TapaTTwWMaTW Kal Tals duapTias VuoV, 


22 e \ Me \ \ IA od 
EV ALS TTOTE TEDLET ATHOATE KATA TOV AlWVYa TOU KOO LOU 


that dominates it—Satan and his un- 
seen satellites—the inspiring force of 
those who refuse obedience to God’. 

I. vekpovs Tols TaparTeépac wy | ‘You 
were dead—not indeed with a physi- 
cal death; but yet really dead in 
virtue of your trespasses and sins’. 
The dative is not properly instru- 
mental (if the meaning had been 
‘put to death by’, we should have 
had vevexpwpévovs), but is attached to 
the adjective by way of definition. 
The dative in Ool. ii 14, 75 xaO” yay 
xetpoypahor rois Séypacw,is somewhat 
similar. In the parallel passage 
Col. ii 13, vexpovs dvras Trois mapanre- 
Pacw kat ty dxpoBvotia THs capKos 
vpoy, it is clear that the uncircum- 
cision is not the instrument of death. 
‘We cannot render the dative better 
than by the preposition ‘in’. 

2. mepiematnoate|] Ilepimarety is 
used to express a manner of life only 
once in the Synoptic Gospels, viz. in 
Mark vii 5 ov mepimarovow...cara Ti 
mapadociw tev mpecButéparv. It is 
similarly used once in the Acts (xxi 
21, Tois ¢Oeow mepurareiv), and once in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews (xiii 9, 
Bpepacw, ev ois ovK apednOnoay of 
mepirarovvres). These three instances 
refer to the regulation of life in 
accordance with certain external 
ordinances. They do not refer to 
general moral conduct. This latter 
sense is found in the New Testament 
only in the writings of St Paul and 
St John. Thus it occurs twice in 
St John’s Gospel (the metaphor of 
‘walking’ being strongly felt), and 
ten times in his Epistles. It is 
specially frequent in St Paul’s 
writings, being found in every epistle, 
if we except the Pastoral Epistles. 
It occurs seven times in this epistle. 

It is not found in 1 Peter, 2 Peter, 
Jude or the Apocalypse: in these 


writings another word takes its place, 
namely mopevecGa:—a word also 
used four times in this sense by St 
Luke (Luke i 6; viii 14, a noteworthy 
place; Acts ix 31, xiv 16): but 
neither St Paul nor St John em- 
ploys this word so. 

This metaphor of ‘walking’ or 
‘going’ is not Greek, but Hebrew in 
its origin. It is in harmony with the 
fact that from the first Christianity 
was proclaimed as a Way (Actg ix 2, 
Xvili 25, 26, &.). 

There are two words which express 
the same idea from the Greek point 
of view: (1) moAtreverO@ar, a 
characteristically Greek expression : 
for conduct to a Greek was mainly a 
question of relation to the State : so 
Acts xxiii I éyd macy cvverdyoes 
ayaby memodirevxpar to Ged, and 
Phil. i 27 povoy d&iws Tov evayyediov 
Tov Xpiorov modtreveobe. (2) dvacT pé- 
deo Gaz (once in 2 Cor., Eph., 1 Tim. ; 
twice in Heb.; once in 1 Pet., 2 Pet.), 
with its noun dvacrpody (once in Gal., 
Eph., 1 Tim., Heb., Jas. ; six times in 
1 Pet., twice in 2 Pet.). 

While we recognise the picturesque 
metaphor involved in the use of 
mepuraretv for moral conduct, we must 
not suppose that it was consciously 
present to the Apostle’s mind when- 
ever he used the word. Here, for 
example, it is clearly synonymous 
with dvacrpéper Oat, which he employs 
in the parallel phrase of ». 3. 

kara Tov aidva Tov Koopov Tovrou] 
This is a unique combination of two 
phrases, each of which is frequently 
found in St Paul’s writings—o aior 
obros and 6 Kdapos ovros : See the note 
on i 21. The combination of syn- 
onyms for the sake of emphasis 
may be illustrated by several phrases 
of this epistle: i 5 xara ryy evdokiav 


a a \ 
rod OeAnparos avrov, II Kata Thy 
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TOUTOU, KaTa TOV apYovTa THS EEoVTlas TOU aEpos, TOV 
~~ ~ ce ~ “~ > 

TVEVMATOS TOU viv évepryouVTOS €v TOIS VLOLS THS aTrEL- 


Bovdhy tov Oednparos avrov, 19 Kara 
Thy évépyevay Tov KpaTous THS ioxvos 
avrod, iV 23 TO mvevpate TOU vods Upov. 

kara tov dpxovra] The Apostle 
takes term after term from the 
current phraseology, and adds them 
together to bring out his meaning. 
Compare with the whole of this 
passage, both for style and for 
subject matter, vi 12 mpos tas apxas, 
mpos Tas e&ovcias, mpos Tous Koo Ho- 
Kpatopas Tov oKoTovs ToUTOV, Mpos Ta 
mvevparika THs movnpias ev Tois emou- 
paviocs. There he represents his 
readers as struggling against the 
world-forces, in accordance with which 
their former life, as here described, 
had been lived. 

With the term 6 dpywv x.r.A. com- 
pare Mark iii 22 (Matt. ix 34) ev ré 
apxovre Tay Saipoviov, and Matt. xii 24 
(Luke xi 15) ev r@ BeeCeBovdA apxovre 
rov Sapoviev: also John xii 31 o 
apxev rod Koopov tovTov, XIV 30, 
xvi 11. The plural of dpyovres rod 
aidvos rovrov is found in 1 Cor. ii6, 8, 
apparently in a similar sense. In 
2 Cor. iv 4 we read of 6 Oe6s rod aidvos 
TovTov. 

tis efovolas tov dépos| Compare 
Col.i13 0s épvcaro nas éx tis e€ovolas 
Tov oxorous, and Acts xxvi 18 rod 
emiotpéat amo oKotous eis das kal 
ths e£ovcias Tov Sarava emi rov Oeov: 
also our Lord’s words to those who 
arrested Him, Luke xxii 53 add’ 
aitn éotlv vpov 1) wpa kai 7 e€ovcia 
Tov oKOTOUS. 

In the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs (Benj. 3) we have uré rod 
depiov mvevpatos tov Bedrap: but we 
cannot be sure that this language is 
independent of the present passage. 
The same must be said of the con- 
ception of the firmament in the 
Ascension of Isaiah, as a region 
between the earth and the first 
heaven, filled with contending spirits 


of evil: c. 7,‘ We ascended into the 
firmament...and there I beheld Sam- 
mael [who elsewhere (c. 1) is identified 
with Malkira, ‘the prince of evil’] 
and his powers’, &c. There can be 
no doubt, however, that the air was 
regarded by the Jews, as well as by 
others, as peopled by spirits, and 
more especially by evil spirits. Com- 
pare Philo de gigant. 2 (Mangey, 
p. 263), ovs Gro Prdcodar daipovas, 
dyyédous Mevojs ciwbey dvopaterv- 
Woxai dé eiot kata Tov dépa meTopevat : 
and more especially in his exposition 
of Jacob’s Dream (de somn. i 22, 
p- 641): KAtwaE rolvuy ev pev TO 
Koopa oupBorixas A€yerar O ayp, ov 
Baows péev eote yi, kopudpy dé ovpavds- 
ano yap THs ceAnuakhs oaipas ...axpt 
yiis €axarTns 6 anp mavrn Tabets epOakev- 
ovros O€ €aTt Wuyadv dowpdrey otkos, 
xk7.A. For the Palestinian doctrine 
of evil spirits reference may be made 
to the instructive chapter Die Stinde 
und die Daémonen in Weber Altsyn. 
Theol. pp. 242 ff.; see also Thackeray, 
as referred to in the note on p. 133 
above. In a curious passage in 
Athanasius, de incarn. 25, our Lord’s 
crucifixion is regarded as purifying 
the air: povos yap ev TO ape tis 
droOvycke. 0 oravp® Tedecovpevos* 
b:6 kal eixédtws rodrov vmépewev 6 
Kipios’ oUT@ yap VWwbeis Tov ev dépa 
exaddpitev do te ths dSiaBodrKhs Kat 
maons Tov Satpovey émiBovdr7s, k.TA. 
tov mvevparos| We should have 
expected rather rd mvedpa, in apposi- 
tion with rov dpxorvra. It may be 
that this was the Apostle’s meaning, 
and that the genitive is due to an un- 
conscious assimilation to the genitives 
which immediately precede. If this 
explanation be not accepted, we must 
regard rod mvevuaros as in apposition 
with ris e€ovcias and governed by 
tov dpxovra. In 1 Cor. ii 12 we find 
TO mvedpa TOU Kdopou Opposed to rd 
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Gias: 3éy ois Kal NMELS TAYTES aver Tpapnuey TOTE eV 
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Tats ériOupiais Tis TAapKOS HuwyY, ToLOUYTES Ta OeAnMaTA 
=> \ \ vas - Vaess/. / 

THS TAPKOS Kal TwY duavolwv, Kal nucla TEKVA puce 


mvevpa TO €k Tov beov. But we have 
no parallel to the expression tov 
Gpxovra...Tov mvevparos K.7-A. 

Tov voy evepyovvtos] So ‘this world’ 
is spoken of as 6 voy aidy in 1 Tim. vi 
17, 2 Tim. iv to, Tit. ii 12. The word 
evepyety, like the word mvedpya, seems 
purposely chosen in order to suggest 
a rivalry with the Divine Spirit: see 
the detached note on évepyeiv. 

3—7. ‘Not that we Jews were in 
any better case. We also lived in 
sin, following the dictates of our 
lower desires. We, no less than the 
Gentiles, were objects in ourselves of 
the Divine wrath. In ourselves, I 
say: but the merciful God has not 
left us to ourselves. Dead as we 
were, Gentiles and Jews alike, He 
has quickened us with Christ,—Grace, 
free grace, has saved you!—and raised 
us with Him, and seated us with Him 
in the heavenly sphere: and all this, 
in Christ Jesus. For His purpose has 
been to display to the ages that are 
yet to come the surpassing wealth of 
His grace, in the goodness shewn 
toward us in Christ Jesus’. 

3. €v ois kal npeis] ‘wherein we 
also’: so the Latin ‘in qguébus’ as in 
@. 2, not ‘inter quos’. At first sight 
it seems as though év ois must be 
rendered as ‘among whom’, i.. 
‘among the sons of disobedience’. 
But the parallel which the Apostle is 
drawing is brought out more forcibly 
by the rendering ‘wherein’. Thus 
we have (v. 1) das dvras vexpods Tots 
mapant@pactww Kal Tais duaprias var, 
év ais more mepieratnoare...(v. 3) ev ots 
Kal jets mavres averrpdpnpey Tore... 
(v. 5) Kai dvras nuas veKpovs Tots mapa- 
nrapaow. That the relative is in the 
first instance in the feminine is merely 
due to the proximity of dpapriats. 
After the sentence which has inter- 


vened the neuter is more natural; 
and that the word raparropacw was 
principally present to the Apostle’s 
mind is shown by the omission of kat 
Tais auaptiats when the phrase is 
repeated. The change from sepura- 
telv t0 avactpéepeo Oat (on these syno- 
nyms see the note on v. 2) does not 
help to justify the supposed change 
in the meaning of the preposition: for 
dvaotpépecOac and dvacrtpod:) are 
frequently followed by év to denote 
condition or circumstances, 

For the working out of the parallel, 
compare i 11, 13 €v@ Kal exAnpoOnper... 
év @ kal tpeis, and ii 21, 22 €v 6 maca 
oikodopuy...€v @ kal vpeis ouvorxodop- 
eioOe. In the present instance the 
parallel is yet further developed by 
the correspondence of év rois viois ris 
dmewOias (v. 2) and 7ueba réxva pices 
opyis (v. 3). 

ev Tais émiOupias| The preposition 
here has the same sense as in the 
phrase év ois «.7.A.; so that the latter 
of the two phrases is to be regarded 
as an expansion of the former. 

Ta OeAnpara] The plural is found 
in Acts xiii 22, and as a variant in 
Mark iii 35. 

Tov duavoiav] ‘our minds’, With 
thisand with r7s capKos we must supply 
jpov, Which was used with ris capkds 
at its first mention and therefore is 
not repeated. For the rendering 
‘thoughts’ no parallel is to be found 
in the New Testament. In Luke i 51 
Sidvota kapdias avtéy means strictly 
‘the mind of their heart’; comp. 
1 Chron. xxix 18. In the Lxx we 
usually find xapd‘a as the rendering 
of 2d (225) ; but 38 times we have 
Sidvora, which is only very exceptionally 
used to represent any other word. 
That the plural is used only in the 
case of d:avordv is due to the impos- 
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kal cuvecabioey év Tots éroupavios é€v Xpict@ ‘Inoov, 
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ep nuas év XpiaT@ “Incov. 
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opévor dia TlaTews’ Kat TOUTO oUK EE UuwV, Feov TO 


sibility of saying réy oapxéy in such a 
context. 

réxva...opyns| In Hebraistic phrases 
of this kind réxva and viol are used 
indifferently as representatives of 32: 
compare ii 2, v 8. 

dice] ‘by nature’, in the sense of 
‘in ourselves’, Other examples of 
this adverbial use are Rom. ii 14 
drav yap €Oyn...pvcer Ta TOU Vopov 
rowwow, Gal. ii 15 pets pioer “Iov- 
datos, iv 8 Trois picer pH ovow Oeois. 

5. ovvelworoinaer | The word oc- 
curs only here and in Col. ii 13, 
cvve(aoroingey vuas aiv aire. The 
thought there expressed makes it 
plain that ré ypior@ is the right 
reading here, and not év r@ xpioTe, 
as is found in B and some other 
authorities. The mistake has arisen 
from a dittography of en. 

xapitt] In pointed or proverbial 
expressions the article is by preference 
omitted. When the phrase, which is 
here suddenly interjected, is taken up 
again and dwelt upon in v. 8, we have 
Th yap Xapwte KT. 

ovrnyeipev kal ovvekabioer] 1.€., 
‘together with Christ’, as in the case 
of cuve{woroinaey just before. So in 
Col. ii 12, cvvrapérres adt@...cvrmyép- 
@nre. The compound verbs echo the 
éyeipas and xaicas of i 20, 

ev Tots érovpaviois] Compare i 3, 
20, This completes the parallel with 
the exaltation of Christ. "Ev Xpucra 
*Incov is added, as év Xpior@ in i 3, 


although ody Xpior@ is implied by the 
preceding verbs: for év Xpuor@ *Inaod 
states the relation in the completest 
form, and accordingly the Apostle 
repeats it again and again (we. 7, 10). 
7. evdeiEnra| ‘shew forth’. The 
word is similarly used in Rom. ix 22 
el O€ OBéXav 6 Oeds evdeiEacOar thy 
opynv, Where it is suggested by a 
citation in v. 17 of Ex. ix 16 ores 
evdeiEapar ev got THY Svvapiv pov. 
xpnorornt:| ‘kindness’, or ‘ good- 
ness’. The word is used of the Divine 
kindness in Rom. ii 4 rod mAovrov rhs 
xpnorotnros avrov, aud in Rom. xi 22, 
where it is contrasted with droropia : 
also in Tit. iii 4, where it is linked 
with dAavOperia: compare also Luke 
Vi 35 Ore avros ypnoros éoTw K.T.d. 
8—io. ‘Grace, I say, free grace has 
saved you, grace responded to by 
faith. It is not from yourselves that 
this salvation comes: it is a gift, and 
the gift is God’s. Merit has no part 
in it: boasting is excluded. It is He 
that hath made us, and not we ourselves: 
He has created us afresh in Christ 
Jesus, that we may do good works 
which He has made ready for our 
doing. Not of works, but unto works, 
is the Divine order of our salvation’. 
8. kat tovro} ‘and that’, as in 
Rom, xiii 11 kal rodro eiSéres rov 
kaypov. It is a resumptive expression, 
independent of the construction. It 
may be pleaded that, as dia riorews 
is an important element, added to the 
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phrase of v. 5 when that phrase is re- 
peated, cai rodro should be interpreted 
as specially referring to riots. The 
difference of gender is not fatal to 
such a view: but the context demands 
the wider reference ; more especially 
the phrase ovx é& épyav shews that 
the subject of the clause is not ‘faith’, 
but ‘salvation by grace’. 

Geov ro Sdpov] Literally ‘God’s is 
the gift’, Geod being the predicate. 
But this is somewhat harsh as a 
rendering; and the sense is sufficiently 
given in our English version: ‘it is 
the gift of God’. 

10. zoinpal] The word occurs 
again in the New Testament only in 
Rom. i 20 tots rowumpacw vootpevu 
kaSopara. We have no single word 
which quite suitably renders it: 
‘workmanship’ is a little unfortunate, 
as suggesting a play upon ‘works’, 
which does not exist in the Greek. 

emi épyous ayabois| ‘with a view to 
good works’. Compare 1 Thess. iv 7 
ov yap éxddecev nuas 0 Oeds emi axa@ap- 
cia, and Gal. v 13 vpets yap én’ ehevdepia 
eedyOnre, See also Wisd. ii 23 6 Oeds 
exrusev Tov dvOpamov en apbapoia, 
Ep. ad Diognet. 7 rodrov mpos avrovs 
dméorethev’ dpa ye, ds dvOporey av ts 
Aoyicairo, emi tupavvids kai PdBo@ Kat 
katamAnéer; The interval between this 
usage and the idiom by which emi with 
a dative gives the condition of a 
transaction is bridged by such a phrase 
as we find, for example, in Xenoph. 


Memorab. i 4 4 mpémer pev ra én. 


adedeia yryvopeva yrvadpns eivat epya. 
ois mpontoipacev| by attraction for 

a , * . 

& mponroipacev, The verb is found in 

Rom. ix 23, éml oxedn éAéovs, & mpo- 
, ? , 

nroipacev eis Sd€av. 


11—18. ‘Remember what you 
were: you, the Gentiles—since we 
must speak of distinctions in the 
flesh—the Uncircumcision as opposed 
to the Circumcision. Then, when 
you were without Christ, you were 
aliens and foreigners; you had no 
share in the privileges of Israel; you 
were in the world with no hope, no 
God. Now all is changed: for you 
are in Christ Jesus: and accordingly, 
though you were far off, you are made 
near by the covenant-blood of Christ. 
For it is He who is our peace. He 
has made the two parts one whole. 
He has broken down the balustrade 
that was erected to keep us asunder : 
He has ended in His own person the 
hostility that it symbolised: He has 
abrogated the legal code of separating 
ordinances. For His purpose was by 
a new creation to make the two men 
one man in Himself; and so not only 
to make peace between the two, but 
to reconcile both in one body to God 
through the cross, by which He killed 
the old hostility. And He came with 
the Gospel of peace—peace to far and 
near alike: not only making the two 
near to each other, but giving them 
both in one Spirit access to’ the 
Father’. 

II. vets ra €Ovn| The term ‘Gen- 
tiles’, which has been implied in vpeis 
so often before, is now for the first 
time expressly used. In an instructive 
article On some political terms em- 
ployed in the New Testament (Class. 
Rey. vol. i pp. 4 ff, 42 ff.) Canon H. L. 
Hicks says (p. 42): ‘“E@vos, the corre- 
lative of Xads in the mouth of Hellen- 
istic Jews, was a word that never had 
any importance as a political term 
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until after Alexander. It was when 
Hellenism pushed on eastward, and 
the policy of Alexander and his suc- 
cessors founded cities as outposts of 
trade and civilization, that the con- 
trast was felt and expressed betiveen 
modes and €6rm. Hellenic life found 
its normal type in the modus, and 
barbarians who lived xara xeépas or in 
some less organised form were €67’. 
He refers to Droysen Hellenismus 
iii 1, pp. 31f. for illustrations, and 
mentions among others Polybius vii 9, 
where odes and €4yn are repeatedly 
contrasted. The word é4yn was thus 
ready to hand whén the Lxx came to 
express the invidious sense of 03, 
which is found so commonly in Deu- 
teronomy, the Psalms and the Pro- 
phets. It is curious that, while St 
Paul freely employs ¢6yn, he never 
uses the contrasted term aos, except 
where he is directly referring to a 
passage of the Old Testament. 

ev oapxi] The addition of these 
words suggests the external and tem- 
porary nature of the distinction. For 
their position after ta €@vn see the 
note on i 15. Here it was perhaps 
unavoidable: for ra év capxi €6yn or 
Ta €Ovn rd ev capki would suggest the 
existence of another class of €6yn: 
whereas the meaning is ‘those who 
are the Gentiles according to a dis- 
tinction which is in the flesh’. Simi- 
larly we have rijs Aeyouévns mepirouijs 
€v capKi. 

ot Aeyopevor] ‘which are called’. 
The phrase is not depreciatory, as 
‘the so-called’ would be in English. 
The Jews called themselves 7 mepi- 
Topy, and called the Gentiles 7 dxpo- 
Bvoria. St Paul does not here use 
the latter name, which was one of 
contempt; but he cites it as used 
by others. 


ris Aeyonerns] This is directly 
suggested by of Neyoperor, The Apostle 
may have intended to suggest that 
he himself repudiated both terms 
alike. In Rom. ii 28 f. he refuses to 
recognise the mere outward sign of 
circumcision: ovdé 7) €v re havep@ ev 
capki mepiropy  G\AG...mEepiropn Kapdias 
ev mvevpart, ov ypappare. He thus 
claims the word, as it were, for higher 
uses; as he says of the Gentiles them- 
selves in Col. ii 11, wepterpnOnre wept- 
TOM} AYEporroufre...€v TH WepiTouy TOU 
XpLoTov. 

xetporoujrov] This is the only place 
where this word occurs in St Paul’s 
epistles, But we have dyecporroinros in 
2 Cor. Vv I oikiav ayxetporroinroy aidmov 
ev tois ovpavots, and in Col. ii 11 
(quoted ubove). It serves to empha- 
sise the transience of the distinction, 
though it casts no doubt on the validity 
of it while it lasted. 

12. xwpis] ‘without’, or ‘apart 
Jrom’. St Paul does not use dvev, 
which is found only in Matt. x 29 
avev Tov matpis vpov, in an inter- 
polation into Mark xiii 2 avev yewpdr, 
and twice in 1 Peter, where yapis is 
not used. It is usual to take yapis 
Xpiorod as a predicate and to place a 
comiua after it. This is perfectly 
permissible: but the parallel between 
TO Kalip@ exeiv@ xwpls Xpiorod and yuri 
dé ev Xpurr@ "Inood makes it preferable 
to regard the words as the condition 
which leads up to the predicates which 
follow. 

arm Xorpiopevor] The Apostle seems 
to have in mind Ps, Ixviii (Ixix) 9 day- 
Aotpi@pevos eyernOny (‘M7 WD) rots 
adeApois pov, Kai E€vos trois viois tis 
Bntpdés pov. This will account for his 
choice of a word which does not appear 
to be a term of Greek civic life. Its 
ordinary use is either of the alienation 
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of property, or of alienation of feeling : 
the latter sense prevails in Col. i 21, kal 
vas mote bvtas amnAXoTpi@pévovs Kal 
€xOpovs 1H dravoia...droxarydaker, 
where estrangement from God is in 
question. The participial sense is 
not to be pressed: strictly speaking 
the Gentiles could not have been alien- 
ated from the sacred commonwealth 
of which they had never been members. 
The word is used almost as a noun, 
as may be seen from its construction 
with ovres in iv 18 and in Col. i 21. 
So too here we have 6ri jre...drnh- 
Aorpr@pévot...xai Edvor. It thus scarcely 
differs from dAXorpios: comp. Clem. 
Rom. 7, of the Ninevites, é\aSov cwrn- 
pilav, xaimrep adXorpiot Tov Geod vrtes. 

modtrelas] ‘commonwealth’, or 
‘polity’. In the only other place 
where the word occurs in the New 
Testament, Acts xxii 28, it is used of 
the Roman citizenship. In later 
Greek it was commonly used for 
‘manner of life’: compare moAucrev- 
evOa, and see the note on mepurareiv 
in ii2. In this sense it is taken here 
by the Latin version, which renders 
it by ‘conuersatio’. But the contrast 
in %. 19 (cuvroXiraz) is decisive against 
this view. 

&év| The use of &évos with a 
genitive is not common: Soph. Qed. 
Rex 219f. and Plato Apol. 1 (gévws 
éyew) are cited. Here the construc- 
tion is no doubt suggested by the 
genitive after dmyAdorpimpévor. In 
Clem. Rom. 1 we have a dative, ris 
re dAXorpias Kat Eévns Tots ekdeKrots 
Tov Oeov, puapas Kal avociov oTdceas : 
ou which Lightfoot cites Clem. Hom. 
vi 14 ws dAnOeias addorpiay otcay kal 
&émyv. In the papyrus of 348 A.D., 
cited above on i 11, the sister who 
has taken the Aidos otroxdmrns as her 
share of the inheritance declares that 
she has no claim whatever on the 
guraderixn ponxary: ‘hereby I admit 


that I have no share in the aforesaid 
grinding-machine, but am a stranger 
and alien therefrom (a\Aa E&évov pe 
eivat Kai dANOrpLoy avTis)’. 

tov dtabyxov| The plural is found 
also in Rom. ix 4 ovp...ai diaOqKar. 
For the covenant with Abraham, see 
Gen. xvii 7; for the covenant with 
the People under Moses, see Exod. 
xxiv 8, 

Ths emayyedias| Comp. i 13 and 
iii 6, where the Gentiles are declared 
to share in the Promise through 
Christ. 

eArida py €xovres| The same phrase, 
in a more restricted sense, occurs in 
1 Thess. iv. 13 xaos Kai of Aourol of py 
éxovres éAmida. Christ as ‘the hope’ 
of the Gentiles was foretold by the 
prophets (Isa. xi 10, xlii 4; comp. 
Rom. xy 12 and Matt. xii 21), and was 
the ‘secret’ or ‘mystery’ entrusted 
to St Paul (Col. i 27). 

adeox.| The word does not occur 
elsewhere in the whole of the Greek 
Bible. It is used here not as a term 
of reproach, but as marking the 
mournful cliisax of Gentile disability. 

ev t@ koop@] These words are not 
to be taken as a separate item in the 
description: but yet they are not 
otiose, They belong to the two pre- 
ceding terms. The Gentiles were in 
the world without a hope and with no 
God: in the world, that is, with no- 
thing to lift them above its material- 
ising influences. 

St Paul uses the word xocpos with 
various shades of meaning. The fun- 
damental conception is that of the 
outward order of things, considered 
more especially in relation to man. 
It is rarely found without any moral 
reference, as in phrases of time, Rom. 
i 20, Hph. i 4, or of place, Rom. i 8, 
Col. i 6. But the moral reference is 
often quite a general one, with no 
suggestion of evil: as in 1 Cor. vii 31 
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xXpepevor tov Koopov, 2 Cor. i 12 ave- 
otpadnuey ev TO KOTLe, TEPLTOTOTEPas 
dé rpos vpas. In the phrase o kdcpos 
ovros there is however a suggestion 
of opposition to the true order: see 
the note on i 21. Again, koopos is 
used of the whole world of men in 
contrast with the elect people of 
Israel, Rom. iv 13, xi 12, 15. The 
world, as in opposition to God, falls 
under the Divine judgment, Rom. iii 
6, 19, 1 Cor. xi 32: ‘the saints shall 
judge the world’, 1 Cor. vi 2. Yet 
the world finds reconciliation with 
God in Christ, 2 Cor. v 19. In three 
passages St Paul uses the remarkable 
expression Ta orotxyeia Tod Koopov, Of 
world-forces which held men in bond- 
age until they were delivered by 
Christ, Gal. iv 3, Col. ii 8, 20. In 
the last of these passages the expres- 
sion is followed by a phrase which is 
parallel to that of our text, ri ds 
(avres ev Koopm Soyparifesbe; Limi- 
tation to the world was the hopeless 
and godless lot of the Gentiles apart 
from Christ. 

13. paxpay...eyyvs] These words, 
and eipyvy in the next verse, are from 
Isa. lvii 19: see below, v. 17. 

€v t@ aipatt] Compare Col. i 20 
eipnvorroimoas Sia Tod aiparos Tov orav- 
pov avrod. 

14. ards] He, in His own person; 
compare €y avr@, v. 15.° 

ta audorepa év| Below we have 
tovs dvo...eis eva dvOpwrov (v. 15), and 
Tovs duporépovs (v. 16). Comp. 1 Cor. 
iii 8 6 durevov kai 6 roritwy ey ciow: 
and, on the other hand, Gal. iii 28 
mavres yap vyeis eis eore ev Xpirr@ 
‘Inoov. At first the Apostle is con- 
tent to speak of Jew and Gentile as 
the two parts which are combined 
into one whole: in the sequel he 
prefers to regard them as two men, 


made by a fresh act of creation into 
one new man. 

ro pecdroyov| The only parallel to 
this word appears to be 6 peadrotxos 
in a passage of Eratosthenes (apud 
Athen. vii 14, p. 281 D), in which he 
says of Aristo the Stoic, 7n dé more 
kal TovTov mepopakxa Tov THs ndovis 
Kal aperhs pecdroryoy Suopitrovra, Kal 
dvapawopevoy Tapa TH nSov7. 

rou ppaypod| ‘the fence’, or ‘the 
partition’. The allusion is to the 
dpvpaxros or balustrade in the Temple, 
which marked the limit to which a 
Gentile might advance. Compare 
Joseph. B. J. v 5 2 da rovrov mpot- 
ovrwy él Td devtepov iepov Spudaxros 
meptBeBAnro AiOwos, Tpimnxus pev Vos, 
mavy b€ xapievrws Sieipyacpevos: ev 
avt@ b€ eiotnkecar e& toov Siacrhparos 
oTiAa TOY THs ayveias mpoonpalvovaat 
vopov, ai wev “EAAnvixois ai dé ‘Pwpaccois 
ypdppact, undeva adddAdgvarov evros Tou 
dytov mapiévat: To yap Se’repoy tepov 
dywoy éxadeiro. One of these inscrip- 
tions was discovered by M. Clermont 
Ganneau in May 1871. Owing to the 
troubles in Paris he announced his 
discovery in a letter to the Athe- 
naeum, and afterwards published a 
full discussion, accompanied by a fac- 
simile, in the Revue Archéologique 
1872, vol. xxiii pp. 214 ff, 290 ff 
The inscription, which is now at Con- 
stantinople, runs as follows : 


MHOENAAAAOFENHEISTIO 
PEYESOAIENTOSTOYTIE 
PITOIEPONTPY®AKTOYKAI 
TTEPIBOAOYOSAANAH 
POHEAYTOIAITIOSES 
TAIAIATOEZAKOAOY 
OEINOANATON 


Further references to this barrier 
are found in Joseph. Antt. xv 11 5 
(épxiov ALOivov Spuddkrov ypapy Ko- 
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Avov eiorévar Toy addocebv_ Oavarixijs 
arrethoupérns tis Cnuias), B. J. vi2 4: 
comp. Philo Leg. ad Caium 31 (M. 11 
577). Past this barrier it was sup- 
posed that St Paul had brought 
Trophimus the Ephesian (dy évducCov 
Ort eis TO tepdv eionyayey 6 IadXos), 
Acts xxi 29. 

ddcas]| In the literal sense caradvew 
is more common: but we have the 
simple verb in John ii 19 Avoare rév 
vaov TouTov, 

15. tv €xOpar] If these words be 
taken with \voas, a metaphorical sense 
must be attributed to the participle, as 
well as the literal. This in itself is 
an objection, though not a fatal one, 
to such a construction. It is in any 
case simpler to take ryy ¢yApay with 
katrapynoas, although that verb is 
chosen by an afterthought as speci- 
ally applicable to rov voyoy x.r.A. The 
sense remains the same whichever 
construction is adopted. The barrier 
in the Temple court, the hostility 
between Jew and Gentile, and ‘the 
law of commandments’ (limited as 
the term is by the defining phrase év 
Soyuacww) are parallel descriptions of 
the separation which was done away 
in Christ. 

It has been sugg vested that ryv 
éxOpav év tH capxi avrov is closely 
parallel to dmoxteivas thy €xOpay ev 
avr@ (sic) in v. 16; and that the 
Apostle had intended to write 
droxreivas in the former place, but 
was led away into an explanatory 
digression, and took up his phrase 
later on by a repetition. This may 
be a true explanation, so far as the 
intention of the writer is concerned : 
but as a matter of fact he has left ry» 
Zy@pav at its earlier mention to be 


EPHES. 


governed by one of the other parti- 
ciples, presumably by xarapyyjcas. 

ev tH oapki av’rov] Compare Col. 
1 21, 22 vuvi d€ droxatndAaynre ev TO 
o@pate THS Gapkos avtov Oia Tov Gava- 
tov [avrov |. 

tov vopov] In Rom. iii 31 the 
Apostle refuses to use kxarapyeiv of 
Tov vouov, although he is willing to say 
katnpynOnuev amo tod vonov in Rom. 
vii 6. Here however he twice limits 
Tov vopov, and then employs the word 
karapynoas. It is asa code of mani- 
fold precepts, expressed in definite 
ordinances, that he declares it to have 
been annulled. 

ev Soypacw]| The word is used of 
imperial decrees, Luke ii 1, Acts xvii 
7; and of the ordinances. decreed by 
the Apostles and Elders in Jerusalem, 
Acts xvi 4. Its use here is parallel 
to that in Col. ii 14, e€adelas 70 kal” 
nav xeipoypapoy trois doypacw: see 
Lightfoot’s note on the meaning of 
the word, and on the strange mis- 
interpretation of the Greek commen- 
tators, who took it in both passages 
of the ‘doctrines or precepts of the 
Gospel’ by which the law was abro- 
gated. Comp. also Col. ii 20 (doy- 
pativec Ge). 

xrion] Compare v. 10 Kriabévtes ev 
Xpista@ "Inood, and iv 24 roy kawov 
dyOparrov TOV kara beov kris bevra. 

év atta] ‘in Himself’. The earlier 
mss have aytw, the later for the 
most part EAYTO. Whether we write 
air or avr@, the sense is undoubtedly 
reflexive. See Lightfoot’s note on 
Col. i 20. 

16. dmoxara\\aén] On the double 
compound see Lightfoot’s note on 
Col. i 20. 
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év ait@] This may be rendered 
either ‘thereby’, i.e. by the cross, or 
‘in Himself’. The latter is the inter- 
pretation of the Latin, ‘in semetipso’. 
Jerome, who is probably following an 
interpretation of Origen’s, says (Val- 
lars. vii 581): ‘Jn ea: non ut in 
Latinis codicibus habetur in semet- 
ipso, propter Graeci pronominis am- 
biguitatem: ¢v airé enim et in 
semetipso et in ea, id est cruce, 
intelligi potest, quia crux, id est 
oravpos, iuxta Graecos generis mas- 
culini est’. ; 

The interpretation ‘thereby’ would 
be impossible if, as some suppose, d:a 
tov otavpod is to be taken with aro- 
xreivas: but that this is not the 
natural construction is shewn by the 
parallel in Col. i 22 vuvi dé amoxarad- 
Adynre...dua tod Oavdrov [adrov], comp. 
Col. i 20. Hither interpretation is 
accordingly admissible. In favour of 
the second may be urged the avros of 
v. 14 and the év avrg of v. 15. On 
the suggested parallel with ey r7 
capki adrod see the note on v. 15. 

17. evnyyeAioaro k.t.A.] The Apostle 
illustrates and enforces his argument 
by selecting words from two prophetic 
passages, to one of which he has 
already alluded in passing: Isa. lii 7, 
@s dpa em Ta dpéwv, as TOdEs Evay- 
yeriCopévov axonv eipnyns, os evayyedt- 
CSpevos dyada: lvii 19, eipnynv em 
eipnyny Tots pakpay Kal Tois eyyvs 
ovow. The first of these is quoted 
(somewhat differently) in Rom. x 15, 
and alluded to again in this epistle, 
vi 15. The second is alluded to by 
St Peter on the day of Pentecost, 
Acts ii 39. 

18. riv mpocaywyny] ‘our access’: 


so in Rom. v 2, dv ot Kal thy mpooa- 
yoyiy éoxnxapev [ty mioret] eis Ty 
xdpw raitnv: and, absolutely, in Eph. 
iii 12 év @ éyouer THY mappynoiay Kai 
mpocayoyhy ev meroOjnoe. The last 
passage is decisive against the alter- 
native rendering ‘introduction’, not- 
withstanding the parallel in 1 Pet. iti 
18 va dpas mpooaydyn TO Jeo. 

év évi mvevpatt] The close paral- 
lelism between rods dudorepous év Evi 
oopart TO Oe@ (v. 16) and of auddrepor 
év évi mvevpate mpos Tov marépa shews 
that the év wvedpua is that which cor- 
responds to the év capa, as in iv 4. 
That the ‘one spirit’ is ultimately 
indistinguishable from the personal 
Holy Spirit is true, just in the same 
way that the ‘one body’ is indistin- 
guishable from the Body of Christ: 
but we could not in either case sub- 
stitute one term for the other with- 
out obscuring the Apostle’s meaning. 

I9—22. ‘You are, then, no longer 
foreigners resident on sufferance only. - 
You are full citizens of the sacred 
commonwealth : you are God’s own, 
the sous of His house. Nay, you are 
constituent parts of the house that is 
in building, of which Christ’s apostles 
and prophets are the foundation, and 
Himself the predicted corner-stone. 
In Him all that is builded is fitted 
and morticed into unity, and is grow- 
ing into a holy temple in the Lord. 
In Him you too are being builded in 
with us, to form a dwellingplace of 
God in the Spirit’. 

19. mdpocxor] The technical distine- 
tion between the £évos and the mdpou- 
kos is that the latter has acquired by 
the payment of a tax certain limited 
rights. But both alike are non-citi- 
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zens, which is St Paul’s point here. 
So the Christians themselves, in 
relation to the world, are spoken of in 
I Pet. ii 11, from Ps, xxxviii (xxxix) 
13, aS mapotkou kal maperidnuot: and 
this language was widely adopted, 
see Lightfoot on Clem. Rom. pref. For 
mapotxos and its equivalent péroikos 
see H. L. Hicks in Class. Rev. i 5f.,, 
Deissmann Neue Bibelst. pp. 54 f. 

avuvroXira] The word was objected 
to by the Atticists: comp. Pollux iii 
51 6 yap cupmodirns ov Sdxtpor, ei Kal 
Evpimidns air@ xéxpntac év “Hpakdei- 
Sais te Kai Onoet (Heracleid. 826, in 
the speech of the @eparwv). It is 
found in Josephus (Anti. xix 2 2), 
and in inscriptions and papyri (Berl. 
Pap. 1 632, 9, 2nd cent. A.D.). 

tév ayiwv| See the note oni I. 
The thought here is specially, if not 
exclusively, of the holy People whose 
privileges they have come to share. 

oiketot| Oixetos is the formal oppo- 
site of dAdAdrpios: ‘one’s own’ in con- 
trast to ‘another’s’: comp. Arist. Ret. 
15 7 Tov S€ otkeia civac 7 py (dpos 
éoriv), drav ef aire 7 amaddoTpidca. 
The word has various meanings, all 
derived from ofxos in the sense of 
‘household’ or ‘family’. When used 
of persons it means ‘of one’s family’, 
strictly of kinsmen, sometimes loose- 
ly of familiar friends: then more 
generally ‘devoted to’, or even ‘ac- 
quainted with’, eg. dirocodias. In 
St Paul the word has a strong sense : 
see Gal. vi 10 pdduora dé mpos rovs 
oikelous THs miotews, and I Tim. v 8 
trav idlev Kal padtora oiketwy (comp. 
©. 4 Tov iStov otkov evocBew). 

20. émotxodounbevres| The word oi- 
kos underlying oixetoe at once suggests 
to the Apostle one of his favourite 
metaphors. From the oikos, playing 
on its double meaning, he passes to 


the oixodouyj. Apart from this sug- 
gestion the abruptness of the intro- 
duction of the metaphor, which is 
considerably elaborated, would be 
very strange. 

emt T@ OeueXio] This corresponds 
with the éxi of the verb, which itself 
signifies ‘to build upon’: compare 
1 Cor. iii 10 ws codos apytréxrov 
Oepedrov Anka, aAXros Se errorkodopel. 
In that passage Jesus Christ is said 
to be the @euédvos. Here the meta- 
phor is differently handled; and the 
Christian teachers are not the build- 
ers, but themselves the foundation of 
the building. 

mpopyrav] that is, prophets of the 
Christian Church. There can be no 
doubt that this is the Apostle’s mean- 
ing. Not only does the order ‘apostles 
and prophets’ point in this direction ; 
but a few verses lower down (iii 5) the 
phrase is repeated, and in iv 11 we 
have rovs pev admoarodovs, Tots dé 
mpopnras, Tous de evayyedtoras, k.T.d., 
where Old Testament prophets are 
obviously out of the question. That. 
Origen and Chrysostom suppose that 
the latter are here intended is a proof 
of the oblivion into which the activity 
of the prophets in the early Church 
had already fallen. 

dkpoyovaiov] The word is taken 
from the uxx of Isa. xxviii 16, where 
it comes in connexion with Oepédua. 
The Hebrew of this passage is 1D’ 
SDD Np MD IMI JIN xX psy 
3DiD, ‘I lay as a foundation in Sion 
a stone, a stone of proof, a precious 
corner stone of a founded foundation’. 
The uxx rendering is “Idod éyd éu- 
BadAw eis ta Oepéhia Seidv Ridov 
ToAuTEAH EkAEKTOY akpoyaviaioy évripoy, 
eis ra Oepedia adrns. It is plain that 
dkpoyaviaioy corresponds to i735, 
whether we regard it as masculine 
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? « ~ 2 \ / af 2 \ 
“ev @ TATA oiKOOopN TuvappodoyouLEVH avEe Els VaOV 


(sc. A/ov), or as a neuter substantive ; 
see Hort’s note on 1 Pet. ii 6, where 
the passage is quoted. In Job 
Xxxvili 6 Aidos yoraios stands for 
M5 JAN: in Jer. xxviii (li) 26 AiBos 
eis yoviay for 7135) JAN: and in Ps. 
CXVii (Cxvili) 22 eis kepadny ywvias for 
mp wind. In the last of these places 
Symmachus had dxpoywmaios, as he 
had also for N7N5, ‘chapiter’, in 
2 Kings xxv 17. In Ps. exliii (exliv) 
12 Aquila had ws éemyoua for N15, 
‘as corners’ or ‘ corner-stones’. 

’"Axpoyevaios is not found again 
apart from allusions to the biblical 
passages. The Attic word is youatos, 
which is found in a series of inscrip- 
tions containing contracts for stones 
for the temple buildings at Hleusis 
(CIA iv 10546 ff.): eg. kai érépous 
(Aidovs) ywmaious e& wodlav] m[avra- 
xet] dvo0 (1054¢, 1. 83): also, in an 
order for ra émikpava tov Kiovev Trav 
els TO mpoordov To ’Edevoin, it is 
stipulated that 12 are to be of certain 
dimensions, ra 6€ youaia dvo are to 
be of the same height, but of greater 
length and breadth (comp. Herm. 
Sim. ix 2 3 Kikd@ S€ ths mvAns éEoTH- 
ketoay mrapbevor SabeKa* ai otv & ai eis 
Tas ywvias éotnkviar evdokdrepai por 
édoxouvy eivac: they are spoken of in 
15. 1 as icxvporepa). In Dion. Hal. 
iii 22 the Pila Horatia in the Forum 
is spoken of as 7 ywwata orvdis. 
But, of course, in none of these in- 
stances have we the corner-stone 
proper, which is an Hastern concep- 
tion. That even for a late Christian 
writer ywriatos was the more natural 
word may be gathered from a com- 
ment of Theodore of Heraclea (Cor- 
derius in Psalm. cxvii 22, p. 345), 
Kata Tov ywviaiov idov ro éxarepov 
OvyKpOT@yY TELyxos. 

The earlier Latin rendering was 
‘angularis lapis’ (d.g, Ambrst., and 
so Jerome in some places) : the later, 
‘summus angularis lapis’, which 
has been followed in the A.V. (‘chief 


corner-stone’) both here and in 
1 Pet. ii 6; though in Isa. xxviii 16 we 
have ‘corner stone’. Neither the 
Hebrew nor the Greek affords any 
justification for the rendering ‘ chief 
corner-stone’. *Akpoywraios stands to 
yenaios as én’ dkpas yevias stands to 
emi ywvias: the first part of the com- 
pound merely heightens the second. 

21. maca oikoSopuy] ‘all (the) build- 
ing’, not ‘each several building’. The 
difficulty which is presented by the 
absence of the article (see the note 
on various readings) is removed when 
we bear in mind that St Paul is 
speaking not of the building as com- 
pleted, ie. ‘the edifice’, but of the 
building as still ‘growing’ towards 
completion. The whole edifice could 
not be said to ‘grow’: but such an 
expression is legitimate enough if 
used of the work in process. This is 
the proper sense of ofxodouy, which is 
in its earlier usage an abstract noun, 
but like other abstract nouns has a 
tendency to become concrete, and is 
sometimes found, as here, in a kind 
of transitional sense. Our own word 
‘building’ has just the same range of . 
meaning: and we might almost 
render maca oixodopy as ‘ all building 
that is carried on’. 

The word is condemned by Phry- 
nichus (Lobeck, p. 421; comp. pp. 


487 ff.) as non-Attic: oixodou7 ot 


Réyeraus avr avrod dé oikoddunua. 
The second part of this judgment 
proves that by the middle of the 
second century A.D. oikodoun was 
familiar in a concrete sense. The 
earliest instances of its use are how- 
ever abstract. In the Tabulae Heracl. 
(CISTI 645, i 146) we have és dé ra 
eroikia xpyoovrar EvAoLs es Tay oiKo- 
douav, A Laconian proverb quoted 
by Suidas (s. ©. “Imzos) ran: OixodSopa 
ce haBor, k.7.A.. ‘May you take to 
building’—as one of the wasteful 
luxuries. In Aristot. Eth. Nic. v 14 
(p. 1137 0, 30) we have: Somep Kal ras 


181 oi 


AeoBias oikodopfs 6 poriBdiwos Kaver, 
where the variant oikodouias gives 
the sense, and witnesses to the rarity 
of ofkodouy, which is not elsewhere 
found in Aristotle. The concrete 
sense seems to appear first in passages 
where the plural is used, though even 
in some of these the meaning is 
rather ‘building-operations’ than 
‘edifices’ (eg. Plut. Lucull. 39 
oikodopat moAvtedcis). In the txx the 
word occurs 17 times, With one or 
two possible exceptions, where the 
text is uncertain or the sense obscure, 
it never means ‘an edifice’, but 
always the operation of building. 

In St Paul’s epistles oixoSop7 occurs 
eleven times (apart from the present 
epistle). Nine times it is used in the 
abstract sense of ‘edification’, a 
meaning which Lightfoot thinks owes 
its origin to the Apostle’s metaphor 
of the building of the Church (/Votes 
on Epp. p. 191). The two remaining 
passages give a sense which is either 
abstract or transitional, but not 
strictly concrete. In 1 Cor. iii 9 the 
words @eod yedpytov, Beod oixodopun 
éore form the point of passage from 
the metaphor from agriculture to the 
metaphor from architecture. It can 
hardly be questioned that yeapy:ov 
here means ‘husbandry’, and not ‘a 
field’ (comp. Ecclus. xxvii 6 yewpyov 
Evdov éxdaiver 6 Kapmos avrov): 
similarly oikodopu7y is not the house as 
built, but the building regarded as in 
process: we might almost say ‘God’s 
_ architecture’ or ‘God’s_ structure’. 
The Latin rendering is clearly right : 
det agricultura, det aedificatio estis. 
The language of the other passage, 
2 Cor. v 1, is remarkable: oixodopny 
éx Oeov Exomev, oikxiay dxetporoinrov : 
not ‘an edifice coming from God’, 
but ‘a building proceeding from God 
as builder’. The sense of operation 
is strongly felt in the word: the 
result of the operation is afterwards 
expressed by oikiav dyetporoinrov. 
In the present epistle the word comes 
again three tines (iv 12, 16, 29), each 
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time in the abstract sense. Apart 
from St Paul it is found in the New 
Testament only in Mark xiii 1, 2 
(Matt. xxiv 1), where we have the 
plural, of the buildings of the temple 
(iepov). This is the only certain 
instance of the concrete sense (of 
finished buildings) to be found in 
biblical Greek. 

In the elaborate metaphor of 
Ignatius, Ephes. 9, we have the 
abstract use in mponrousacpévor eis 
oikodouny Oeov marpos, ‘prepared 
aforetime for God to build with’. So 
too in Hermas, again and again, of 
the building of the Tower (Vis. iii 2, 
etc.); but the plural is concrete in 
Sim. i 1. In Barn. Zp. xvi 1 the 
word is perhaps concrete, of the 
fabric of the temple as contrasted 
with God the builder of a spiritual 
temple (eis tiv oixkoSouny iAmicar). 

The Latin rendering is ‘omnis 
aedijicatio’ (or ‘omnis structura’ 
Ambrst.), not ‘omne aedificium’. 
The Greek commentators, who for 
the most part read raca oixodSoun, have 
no conception that a plurality of 
edifices was intended. They do in- 
deed suggest that Jew and Gentile 
are portions of the building which are 
linked together (eis piav oixodouny) by 
Christ the corner-stone. If, however, 
the Apostle had meant to convey this 
idea, he would certainly not have 
said maca otkodopy in the sense of 
macat ai oikodopuai, but possibly audo- 
Tepat ai oikodopai, or something of the 
kind. 

The nearest representation in Hng- 
lish would perhaps be ‘all that is 
builded’, ie. whatever building is 
being done. But this is practically 
the same as ‘all the building’, which 
may accordingly be retained, though 
the words have the disadvantage of 
being ambiguous if they are severed 
from their context. If we allow our- 
selves a like freedom with St Paul in 
the interweaving of his two metaphors, 
we may construct an analogous 
sentence thus: ¢» @ maca avfnors 
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dryiov év kupiw, “év @ Kal vpets cuvoikooopeta Oe ets 
‘ 


td Coal on > / 
KQATOLKHTHOLOV TOU Oeov EV TVEVMATL. 


ET 


auvapporoyoupérn olkodopeirat eis Opa 
Tédecov ev xupio: this would be 
fairly rendered as ‘in whom all the 
growth is builded’, etc. ; nor should 
we expect in such a case maca 7 
avénots. 

suvapporoyoupern] This compound 
is not found again apart from St Paul. 
In iy 16 he applies it to the structure 
of the body. There is some authority 
in other writers for dppodoyeiv. For 
the meaning see the detached note. 

av&e.} Compare Col. ii 19 av&e 
Tv avénow Tov Geod. Both avéo and 
avédve are Attic forms of the present. 
The intransitive use of the active is 
not found before Aristotle. It pre- 
vails in the New Testament, though 
we have the transitive use in 1 Cor. 
iii 6 f., 2 Cor. ix Io, 

22. Karountnpov| In the New 
Testament this word comes again 
only in Apoc. xviii 2 karouxnrnpiov 
Sayovioy (comp. Jer. ix II els karoukn- 
tnptov Spakorray). It is found in the 
Lxx, together with karoukia, katroixnots 
and xarotkecia, for a habitation of any 
sort : but in a considerable group of 
passages it is used of the Divine 
dwelling-place, whether that is con- 
ceived of as on earth or in heaven. 
Thus the phrase éroupoy karounrnpidy 
cov comes in Exod. xv 17, and three 
times in Solomon’s prayer (1 Kings 
viii, 2 Chron. vi): comp Ps. xxxii 
(xxxili) 14. These Old Testament 
associations fitted it to stand as the 
climax of the present passage. 

ev mvevparr| The Gentiles are builded 
along with the Jews to form a dwell- 
ing-place for God ‘in (the) Spirit’. 
This stands in contrast with their 
separation one from the other ‘in 
(the) flesh’, on which stress is laid at 
the outset of this passage, ». 11 ra 
evn ev oapki...riis Aeyouevns mepiropijs 
€v OapkKt. 


> lend iy / lo 
*Touvtou yap éyw TIlavAos o d€o pos TOU 


III. 1—7. ‘All this impels me 
afresh to pray for you. And who am I, 
that I should so pray? Paul, the 
prisoner of the Christ, His prisoner 
for you—you Gentiles. You must 
have heard of my peculiar task, of the 
dispensation of that grace of God 
which has been given me to bring to 
you. The Secret has been disclosed 
to me by the great Revealer. 1 have 
already said something of it—enough 
to let you see that I have knowledge 
of the Secret of the Christ. Of old 
men knew it not: now it has been 
unveiled to the apostles and prophets 
of the holy people. The Spirit has 
revealed to their spirit the new ex- 
tension of privilege. The Gentiles are 
co-heirs, concorporate, co-partakers of 
the Promise. This new position has 
become theirs in Christ Jesus through 
the Gospel which I was appointed to 
serve, in accordance with the gift of 
that grace, of which I have spoken, 
which has been given to me in all the 
fulness of God’s power,’ 

I. Tovrov yap] The actual phrase 
occurs again only in v. 14, where it 
marks the resumption of this sentence, 
and in Tit.i 5. We have od ydpw in 
Luke vii 47, and ydpw rivos in 1 John 
iii 12. In the Old Testament we 
find rovrov (yap) ydpw in Proy. 
xvii 17, 1 Mace. xii 45, xiii 4. 

ey IladAos] For the emphatic 
introduction of the personal name 
compare 1 Thess. ii 18, 2 Cor. x 1, 
Col. 1 23; and especially Gal. v 2. In 
the first three instances other names 
have been joined with St Paul’s in 
the opening salutation of the epistle: 
but this is not the case in the. Epistle 
to the Galatians or in the present 
epistle. 

6 déopios Tod xpictod “Inood] In 
Philem. 1 and 9 we have décpw0s 
Xpiocrov "Incod, and in 2 Tim. i 8 roy 
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eet oe a" e \ ¢ -~ Loa) A — BT > 
Xpratou Incou UTrEep UuwY TwY EOvwY,—* El YE nkKovTaTeE 


\ > / a / la) ~ an 
THY OlKOVoMLaY THS yaptTOs TOU Deo’ Tis SoOEions uot 


? c a 4 \ > / 2 
els uuas, *0T1 KaTa amoKkadvyww éyvwpicbn juot TO 


, \ t ? 2 / \ A 
MuaTnpiov, Kabws mooeyeawa év 6Alyw, *7p0s 0 SUvacbe 


décpu0v avrod (sc. Tod Kupiov par). 
Below, in iv 1, the expression is 
different, eyd 6 déops0os ev xupio. 

Umép vpev tay €dvav| So in ii 11, 
vueis ta €Ovn. The expression is 
intentionally emphatic. His cham- 
pionship of the equal position of the 
Gentiles was the true cause of his 
imprisonment. Compare »v. 13. év 
tats OXivveciy pov vrep Umar, iris €oTly 
S0&a var. 

2. et ye nxovoare| The practical 
effect of this clause is to throw new 
emphasis on the words immediately 
preceding. ‘It is on your behalf 
(urép vuov) that I am a prisoner—as 
you must know, if indeed you have 
heard of my special mission to you 
(eis vas)’. We have a close parallel 
in iv 21 et ye avrov nrovoate k.T-A. 
The Apostle’s language does not 
imply a doubt as to whether they had 
heard of his mission: it does imply 
that some at least among them had 
only heard, and had no_ personal 
acquaintance with himself. 

oikovouiav| See the note on i 10; 
and compare 7 oikovouia tov pvaornpiov, 
below in v. 9. In Col. i 25 we have 
Kara THY oiKkovopiay Tov Oeov THY Sobei- 
ody po. eis vpas, mAnpooar Tov Adyov 
rov Oeov, To pvotnpwv «tA. In all 
these passages God is 6 oikovoper: 80 
that they are not parallel to 1 Cor. 
ix 17 oixovopiay memiorevpat, where 
the Apostle himself is the oixovdmos 
(comp. 1 Cor. iv I, 2). 

xdpiros| For the use of this word 
in connexion with St Paul’s mission 
to the Gentiles, and in particular for 
the combination 7 ydpis 7 dodeiod pot 
(1 Cor. iii 10, Gal. ii 9, Rom. xii 3, 
xv 15, Hph. iii 7), see the detached note 
on xapts. 


3. kare Compare 


arroxaduyrty | 


Gal. ii 2, and the more striking 
parallel in Rom. xvi 25 xara droxd- 
Avyw pvotnpiov Kr.d. "Amoxdduis 
is the natural correlative of pvorijpior, 
on which see the detached note. 

éyvepic6n| Compare vv. 5,10. The 
word comes, in connexion with ro 
pvotnp.oy, in Rom. xvi 26, Hph. i 9, 
vi 19, Col. i 27. 

mpoéypava| This is the ‘ epistolary 
aorist’, which in English is repre- 
sented by the perfect. For the 
temporal force of the preposition in 
this verb, compare Rom. xv 4 éca 
yap mpoeypapn. Here, however, the 
meaning is scarcely more than that of 
éypawa: ‘I have written already’ 
(not ‘aforetime’). The technical 
sense Of mpoypapew found in Gal. iii I 
does not seem suitable to this context. 

ev ddiyo] ‘in a few words’: more 
exactly, ‘in brief compass’, or, as we 
say, ‘in brief’. The only other New 
Testament passage in which the 
phrase occurs is Acts xxvi 28f. The 
phrase is perhaps most frequently 
used of time; as in Wisd. iv 13 
Tehewwbels ev OAly@ émANpwoe Xpovous 
paxpovs. Aristotle, however, het. 
iii 11 (p. 14126, 20), in discussing 
pithy sayings, says that their virtue 
consists in brevity and antithesis, and 
adds 7 pd@nots dia prev To avrixeto Oar 
paddrov, dia Se rd €v odiym Oarrov 
yivera. A useful illustration is cited 
by Wetstein from Kustathius in 1. 
li, p. 339, 18, orm perv 7 ‘Opunpern év 
ordiye Sdwacecadnrat ioropia: ra de 
Kara pépos avTns Towra. 

4. mpos 6] that is, ‘looking to 
which’, ‘having regard whereunto’ ; 
and so ‘judging whereby’: but the 
expression is unusual. The force of the 
preposition receives some illustration 
from 2 Cor. v 10 iva kopionrat éxacros 
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dvaywoeorKovTes vonoat THY cuvEeriy ov ev TW puornpty 
ToU xypirrov, 50 ETépais ‘yeveats OUK éyvepicOn ois 
viois Tay avOpwrwyv ws voy dmrexadvpOn Tots aryiots 
admooToAols avToU Kal TpopiTats ay TVEUUATL, Seivat 


ra Out Tov adparos mpos a €mpaker, 
kr.A. The participle dvaywwckovres 
seems to be thrown in epexegetically. 
Judging by what he has already 
written, they can, as they read, per- 
ceive that he has a true grasp of 
the Divine purpose, and accordingly, 
as he hints, a true claim to inter- 
pret it. 

The Latin rendering ‘prowt potestis 
legentes intelligere’, i.e. ‘so far as ye 
are able...to understand’, has much 
in its favour. This is also the inter- 
pretation of most, if not all, of the 
Greek commentators: cuveperpycaro 
tiv SiWackadiay mpos dmep €x@povy 
(Severian, caten. ad loc.). But it 
makes avaywooxovres Somewhat more 
difficult, unless we press it to mean 
‘by reading only’. 

The suggestion that dvaywackovres 
may refer to the reading of the pro- 
phetic parts of the Old Testament in 
the light of (apos 6) what the Apostle 
has written -(Hort, Romans and 
Ephesians, pp. 150f.) is beset with 
difficulties: for (1) where dvaywo- 
oxew is used of the Old Testament 
scriptures, the reference is made clear 
by the context, and not left to be 
gathered from the word itself; 1 Tim. 
iv. 13 mpdcexe TH dvayvecer cannot be 
proved to refer solely to the public 
reading of the Old Testament: (2) 
the same verb is quite naturally used 
of the reading of Apostolic writings, 
Acts xv 31, 1 Thess. v 27, Col. iv 16, 
Apoc. i 3: (3) the close proximity of 
mpoéypawa suggests that what they 
are spoken of as reading is what he 
has written ; (4) in the whole context 
Old Testament revelation falls for the 
moment out of sight (see especially 
o. 5), and the newness of the message 
is insisted on. 


riy otveriv pov ev k.t.A.] A close 
parallel is found in 1 (3) Esdr.i 31 ths 
cuvécews avrou év TO vouw Kupiov. 
In the Lxx ouméva ev is a frequent 
construction: but it is a mere repro- 
duction of a Hebrew idiom, and we 
need not look to it for the explana- 
tion of our present phrase. For the 
omission of the article before ev ro 
pvotnpio, see the note on i 15. 

5. €répats yeveais| ‘in other gene- 
rations’, the dative of time; compare 
Rom. xvi 25 xpovors alwviow. Teved 
is used as a subdivision of ai#v, and 
the two words are sometimes brought 
into combination for the sake of 
emphasis, as in iii 21 and Ool. i 26. 
The rendering ‘ to other generations’ 
is excluded by the fact that éyvwpic6n 
is followed by rots viois ray avOpérev. 

tois viois téyv avépdrov| It is 
remarkable that this well-known He- 
braism, frequent in the Lxx, occurs 
again but once in the New Testament, 
viz. in Mark iii 28 (in Matt. xii 31 
this becomes simply trois dvOperors). 
The special and restricted use of the 
phrase 6 vids rod avOpemov may 
account for the general avoidance of 
the idiom, which however is regularly 
recalled by the Syriac versions in 
their rendering of dvépwro (Matt. 
V. 19, et passim). 

Tois ayiows dmooroAos K.7..] In 
the parallel passage, Col. i 26, we 
have viv d€ epavepd6n tois daylous 
avrov, ois iOAnoev 6 beds yropioa 
k7.A. The difference is in part at 
least accounted for by the prominent 
mention of ‘ apostles and prophets’ in 
the immediately preceding section 
(ii 20). 

ev mvevparr] See ii 22, v 18 and vi 
18, and the notes in these places. 
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\ of / \ i a 
Ta €0vn CUVKANPOVOUa Kal DVVTWUA Kal GUYMEeTOXA TiS 
2 / ? ‘ae ~ \ fal > , e 
erayyeAtas év Xpiotw “Incov dia Tov evayyeNtov, 700 
? / / \ \ \ cond a 
eyevnOnyv diaxovos Kata THy Swpeay Tis YaplTOsS TOU 

lan ~ / \ \ Dede ~ 
Geov THs Sobeions wo Kata THY évépyeay THs SuVYaUEWS 
> lan 2 \ ~ ’ / € ? 
avTou—*éuol TH éEAaXITTOTEPHY TavTwWY dyiwy &d0bn 


¢ td / co of 5) / \ 

n xXapis avtn—Tots EOveow evayyeNicacOar TO 
/ ~ a a 

tyviacTov mOUTOS TOU xXpLOTOV, %Kal pwricat 


aveg- 


/ € 
TIS 


9. pwrloa|+ mavras. 


6. ovvkAnpovopa x.zt.r.] Of the 
three compounds two are rare (cuvKAy- 
povopos, Rom. viii 17, Heb. xi. 9, I 
Pet. iii 7, Philo: ovuvpéroyos, v. 7, 
Aristotle and Josephus). The third 
(cvvowpos) was perhaps formed by 
St Paul for this occasion. Aristotle’s 
ovvewparoroceiy, if it implied an adjec- 
tive at all, would imply cuvoodpatos 
(but it is probably a compound of 
avy and cewparororeiv). In later Greek 
adowpos, évcwpos are found side by side 
with dowparos, évadparos. 

7. éyevnOnv Siaxovos] Compare 
Col. i 23, 25, where however we have 
éyevounv, which is read by some MSS 
here. The two forms of the aorist 
are interchangeable in the Lxx and 
in the New Testament, as in the later 
Greek writers generally. 

As the ministration spoken of in 
each of these passages is that special 
ministration to the Gentiles which 
was committed to St Paul, and as the 
article is naturally omitted with the 
predicate, we may fairly render: 
whereof I was made minister’ (or 
even ‘the minister’). But it is not 
necessary to depart from the familiar 
rendering ‘a minister’. 

xapitos...evépyetav] See the notes 
on v, 2 and i 19 respectively. 

8—13. ‘Yes, to me this grace has 
been given—to me, the meanest 
member of the holy people—that I 
should be the one to bring to the 
Gentiles the tidings of the inexplor- 
able wealth of the Christ: that I 
should publish the plan of God’s 


eternal working, the Secret of the 
Creator of the universe: that not 
man only, but all the potencies of the 
unseen world might learn through the 
Church new lessons of the very varied 
wisdom of God—learn that one pur- 
pose runs through the ages of eter- 
nity, a purpose which God _ has 
formed in the Christ, even in Jesus 
our Lord, in whom we have our bold 
access to God. So lose not heart, I 
pray you, because I suffer in so great 
a cause. My pain is your glory’. 

8. eAayiororép] Wetstein ad loc. 
has collected examples of heightened 
forms of the comparative and super- 
lative. The most recent list is that 
of Jannaris, Historical Greek Gram- 
mar, 506. For the most part they 
are doubled comparatives or doubled 
superlatives: but Jannaris cites 
peytororepos from Gr. Pap. Br. Mus. 
134, 49 (cent. I—II A.D.). 

trois eOverw evayyeXicacba| The 
order of the words throws the 
emphasis on rots €Ovecow. St Paul's 
Gospel (76 evayyéArov pou, see especially 
Rom. xvi 25) is the Gospel of God’s 
grace to the Gentiles. 

dveEtxviacrov] Compare Rom. xi 33 
*Q BdOos mdovrov...dvetixviacror ai 
680i avrov. The only parallels seem 
to be Job v9, ix Io, xxxiv 24, where 
Pn js is so rendered by the uxx, 
who in that book employ iyvos for 
pn. 

mdodros| Apart from 1 Tim. vi 17, 
no instance of mAodros in the sense of 
material wealth is to be found in St 
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Paul’s writings. On the other hand, 
his figurative use of the word has no 
parallel in the rest of the Greek Bible. 
Of fourteen instances of it, five occur 
in this epistle. In the uses of the 
derivates mAovo.os, mAovoiws, mAov- 
rev, mAovrifew, the same rule will be 
found to hold, though there are some 
interesting exceptions. 

9. erica ris 7 Kr.A.|] ‘to pete 
to light what is the dispensation’. 
Compare Col. i 27 yvopioa ri rd 
mAovTos k.T.A., Where the whole con- 
text is parallel to the present passage. 
Sorifew is a natural word for the 
public disclosure of what has been 
kept secret: see Polyb. xxx 8 I 
€reita O€ TOY ypapparwy €ahwKoT@y Kal 
mepaticpévov: also Suidas Sarifew: 
aitvatikn «is Pas ayeww, eEayyedrew, 
followed by a quotation in which 
occur the words doritew ro Kata rv 
evtToAny amoppntov. Compare 1 Cor. 
iV 5 etice: ra Kpumta Tov cKoTOUS, 
and 2 Tim. i 10 dericartos 5é Cony 
kat ap@apciay (with the context). 

There is considerable authority (see 
the note on various readings) for the 
addition of mavras after goricat. 
The construction thus gained is like 
that in Judg. xiii $8 (A text), doricarw 
jas Ti Toujowper TH Trardapio (B has 
ovvBiBacare). But the sense given to 
doricac— to instruct’ instead of ‘to 
publish’—is less appropriate to the 
present context; moreover the inser- 
tion of wavras lessens the force of the 
emphatic rots ¢6veow. The change was 
probably a grammatical one, due to 
the desire for an expressed accusative : 
John i 9, 76 das...0 horite: mavra av- 
Operrov, is no true parallel, but it may 
have influenced the reading here. 

aro Tay aidvwv| Compare Col. i 26 
TO pvoTnpLoy TO amokeKpuppevoy amd 


ray aidvev Kai ard Tov yeveov: Rom. 
Xvi 25 puornpiov xpovois alwviors 
ceovynuévov: I Cor. ii 7 Geod coiay 
év pvotnpia, THY drokexpunpéerny, 7Y 
mpodpioey 0 Oeds mpd Tov aidvev. The 
phrase azo rév aidvey is the converse 
of the more frequent eis rovs aiavas : 
comp. dm aidvos, Luke i 70, Acts 
lii 21, xv 183 azo Tov aidvos Kal eis 
rov aiava, Ps. xl (xli) 14, etc. The 
meaning is that ‘from eternity until 
now’ the mystery has been hidden. 

xtioavrt| The addition in the later 
MSS of 81a *Incod Xpicrod points to a 
failure to understand the propriety of 
the simple mention of creation in this 
context. The true text hints that the 
purpose of God was involved in cre- 
ation itself. 

10. iva yopia G7] Compare i9 
yropicas nuiy TO pUaTNpLOY, lili 3 
eyvapicOn jot, 5 €érépats yeveais ovK 
eyvopicOn, Vi 19 €v tmappnoia yvepicat 
To pvatnpiov. The rejection of the 
gloss mavras (see on v. 9) leaves us the 
more free to take this clause closely 
with @orica: ‘to publish what from 
eternity has been hidden, in order 
that now what has hitherto been 
impossible of comprehension may be 
made known throughout the widest 
sphere.’ 

dpxais...émoupavios] See the notes 
on i 21, and the exposition pp. 2of. 

dua Tis éxkAnoias| Compare év rq 
exkAnoia below, v. 21. 

poNunolekee| The word is found 
in Greek poetry in the literal sense of 
‘very-varied’; Hur. Iph. in Taur. 
1149, of robes; Eubulus ap. Athen. 
Xv 24, p. 679d orépavoy rodvmoikiiov 
avOéwv: also, figuratively, in the 
Orphic hymns vi I1 (reAery), Ixi 4 
(Adyos). In Iren. 1 iv 1 (Mass. p. 19) 
we have mdOovus ... modupepods Kal 
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moAvroikiov Umdpyovros. An echo of 
the word is heard in 1 Pet. iv 10 
motkiAns xapitos Oeod. 

II. kara rpddecw] This expression 
occurs adverbially in Rom. viii 28 
Tols Kata mpddecw KAnTois ovow. It 
there signifies ‘in “accordance with 
deliberate purpose’, on the part, that 
is, of Him who has called: the mean- 
ing is made clear by the words which 
follow (drt ovs mpoéyvm x«z7.A.) and 
by the subsequent phrase of ix 11 
1) Kat éxAoyiy mpdbects Tod Geod, ‘the 
purpose of God which works by elec- 
tion’. 

In Aristotle mpodecrs is a technical 
term for the setting out of the topic 
of a treatise or speech: thus we have 
the four divisions (Rhet. iii 13, p. 
14146, 8) mpooiwiov, mpdGeors, mictis, 
eridoyos, ‘ prelude, proposition, proof, 
peroration’. In Polybius rpodecrs is 
of frequent occurrence in the sense of 
a deliberate plan or scheme; and this 
sense is found in 2 and 3 Maccabees; 
comp. Symm., Ps. ix 38 (x 17), in- 
terpr. al., Ps. exlv (exlvi) 4. In Polyb. 
xii 11 6 we have the actual adverbial 
phrase, of lying ‘deliberately’, xara 
mpobecw evevopéevg. In no writer 
previous to St Paul does it appear to 
be used of the Divine purpose or plan. 

trav aioyev| The addition of the 
defining genitive destroys only to a 
certain extent the adverbial character 
of the expression. The result is diffi- 
cult to express in English: neither 
‘according to the purpose of the ages’ 
(which would strictly presuppose kara 
rv mpodeow Tv aiavev), nor ‘accord- 
ing to @ purpose of the ages’, gives 
the exact shade of meaning, which is 
rather ‘in accordance with deliberate 
purpose, and that purpose not new, 
but running through the whole of 
eternity’. This construction is frequent 
in St Paul’s writings. Thus we have 
kar’ evépyeay (iv 16) and kar’ évépyerav 
rov Sarava (2 Thess. ii 9), on which see 
below in the detached note on evepyeiv. 
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Again, we have kar émirayyy (1 Cor. 
vii 6, 2 Cor. viii 8) and kar’ émirayhy 
Tov aiwviov Oeod (Rom. xvi 26): also 
kar ékoyjy (Rom. ix 11) and kar 
exdoyiy xaptros (Rom. xi 5). Compare 
further Rom. ii 7, xvi 5, 25, Phil. iii 
6: also in this epistle, i 11 mpoopi- 
oOévres Kata mpodecw Tov Tra mavra 
evepyouvtos k.T.A. 

nv érxoincev] These words involve a 
serious difficulty. If they are taken 
as equivalent to 7» mpoéGero (comp. i 
10), we suppose a breach of the rule 
by which the resolution of such verbs 
is made with moeicda, not with 
movetv. No other instance of this can 
be found in St Paul, while we have 
on the contrary in this epistle, for 
example, urveiavy moveioOar (i 16) and 
avEnow moeicOa (iv 16). A phrase 
like 6Anpa roreiv, which is sometimes 
cited, is obviously not parallel, as it is 
not a resolution of Oédew. ; 

It was probably this difficulty, rather 
than the omission of the article before 
mpobecw, that led early interpreters 
to regard kara mpodeow ray aidvey as 
a semi-adverbial phrase parentheti- 
cally introduced, and to take nv ézoi- 
noev as referring to codia. Jerome 
so interprets, though he mentions the 
possibility of a reference either to 
exkAnoias or to mpddeow. It is pro- 
bable that here, as so often, he is 
reproducing the view of Origen. But 
the Old Latin version, which he 
follows in the text, also interpreted 
so: ‘secundum propositum seculorum, 
quam fecit’: a rendering which rules 
out the connexion mpodecw...jv. So 
too the translator of Theodore (MSS, 
non ed.), but of Theodore’s own view 
we have no evidence. Theophylact 
and Euthymius Zigabenus expressly 
refer nv to codpiay. Chrysostom’s text 
at this point is in some confusion : 
but he suggests, if he did not actually 
read, aldvev dv éroincey (comp. Heb. 
i 2 8? od Kai éemoincey rovs aidvas). 
The Vulgate (so too Victorinus) sub- 
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stitutes praefinitionem for propost- 
tum, and thus restores the ambiguity 
of the original, which the simpler 
change of quod for quam would have 
avoided. Itis noticeable that Jerome 
had suggested propositio as an alter- 
native rendering of mpoéecrs. The 
absence of guam fecit from Ambrosi- 
aster’s text points to another attempt 
to get rid of the difficulty. 

This construction, however, is ex- 
ceedingly harsh, andit presents us with 
the phrase codpiay roetv, Which seems 
to have no parallel. - Another way 
out of the difficulty has met with more 
favour in recent times; namely, to 
take éroincev in the sense of ‘wrought 
out’. But it may be doubted whether 
mpodecw mocety could bear such a 
meaning: we should certainly have 
expected a stronger verb such as 
emiredeww OY éxmAnpovy. This view, 
indeed, seems at first sight to be 
favoured by the full title given to 
Christ, and the relative clause which 
follows it. But a closer examination 
shews that the title itself is an almost 
unique combination. In Rom. vi 23, 
viii 39, 1 Cor. xv 31, (Phil. iii 8) we 
have Xpiords “Inoots 6 Kvpios mov 
(wov), in itself an uncommon order: 
but no article is prefixed to Xpicros. 
Only in Col. ii 6 have we an exact 
parallel, és ody mapeddBere tov xprorov 
*Incovy Tov kupiov, k.T.A.; where Light- 
foot punctuates after ypiorov and 
renders ‘the Christ, even. Jesus the 
Lord’. Accordingly, in the present 
passage, even if we are unwilling to 
press the distinction in an English 
rendering, we may feel that an exact 
observation of the Greek weakens the 
force of the argument derived from 
the fulness of the title, and leaves us 
free to accept an interpretation which 
regards éroincey as referring to the 
formation of the eternal purpose in 
the Christ. 


On the whole it is preferable to 
suppose that the Apostle is referring 
to the original formation of the pur- 
pose, and not to its subsequent working 
out in history. We may even doubt 
whether here he would have used the 
past tense, if he had been speaking of 
its realisation. 

Instances may be found in the 
Lxx and in New Testament writers 
other than St Paul, in which rorety is 
used where we should expect srovet- 
oa: comp. Isa. xxix 15, Xxx I, BovAny 
moveiv, and see Blass WV. T. Gram.§ 53, 
3 and Jannaris Hist. Gr. Gram. § 
1484. Further, we may remember 
that zocety in biblical literature often 
has a strong sense, derived from the. 
Hebrew, in reference to creative acts 
of God (comp. ii 10).~ The framing 
of the Purpose in the Christ may be 
regarded as the initial act of creation, 
and the word ezoincev may be not in- 
appropriately applied to it. In other 
words mpdcowy érroincey is a stronger 
form of expression than mpdéeouw 
érrouna-aro, Which is the mere equivalent 
of mpoéOero: and it suggests that ‘the 
purpose of the ages,’ like the ages 
themselves (Heb. i 2), has been called 
into existence by a Divine creative 
act. 

With this passage, and indeed with 

the whole of this section, should be 
compared 2 Tim. i 8—12, where there 
are striking parallels of language and 
of thought, which are the more notice- 
able in the absence of any explicit 
reference to the Gentiles. 
__ 12. mv mappynciay x.r.d.] Compare 
ii 18. For the meanings of rappnoia 
see Lightfoot on Col.iits5. Ordinarily 
it is used of ‘boldness’ in relation to 
men: here it is of the attitude of man 
to God: there seems to be no other 
example of this use in St Paul; but 
see Heb. iii 6, iv 16, x 19, 35, 1 John 
1,28, lll 21,.4¥ D7 pW tas 
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merrorOnoe.| The word is used six 
times by St Paul, but is found nowhere 
else in the New Testament, and but 
once in the Lxx. 

avrov| Compare Mark xi 22 éyere 
miotw Geov, Rom. iii 22, 26, Gal. ii 16, 
iii 22, Phil. iii 9, in all of which cases 
however zioris is without the article. 
In James ii 1, Apoe. ii 13, xiv 12 the 
article is prefixed, but the meaning is 
different. Here rjs may be regarded 
as parallel to rjv before mappnciay: so 
that the meaning would be ‘owr faith 
in Him’. 

13. airovpar pn evkaxetv| Does 
this mean (1) ‘I pray that I may not 
lose heart’, or (2) ‘I pray that you 
may not lose heart’, or (3) ‘I ask you 
not to lose heart’? Whichever inter- 
pretation is adopted, the omission of 
the subject of evxaxety is a serious 
difficulty. Theodore gives the first 
interpretation, which may plead in 
its favour that the subject of the 
second verb is most naturally supplied 
from the first, and that, as the suffer- 
ings are St Paul’s, it is he who needs 
to guard against discouragement. But 
the absolute use of airovpas, as ‘I ask 
of God, where prayer has not been 
already spoken of, seems unjustifiable: 
and that the Apostle should here 
interpose such a prayer for himself 
is exceedingly improbable, especially 
when his language elsewhere with 
regard to sufferings is considered, e.g. 
in Col. i 24. Origen at first offers 
this interpretation, but passes on to 
plead for the second as more agree- 
able to the context. Jerome, who 
read in his Latin ‘peto ne deficiatis,’ 
points out that the Greek may mean 
‘peto ne deficiam, and then repro- 
duces the comments of Origen. 

The third interpretation is by far 
the most satisfactory: but we sadly 
miss the accusative duas. It is pro- 


bable that it has been lost by homoeo- 
teleuton, ymac having fallen out 
after the -ymai of airoymai: compare 
Gal. iv 11, where in several MSS ymac 
has been dropped after doBoymai. I 
have accordingly inserted vpas pro- 
visionally in the text. 

evxaxetv| ‘lose heart’: from kakés 
in the sense of ‘cowardly’. On the 
form of this word, éykaxeiy (évk-) or 
exkaxeiv, see Lightfoot on 2 Thess. iii 
13 (Notes on Epp. p. 132). It occurs 
five times in St Paul’s epistles: else- 
where in the New Testament it is 
found only in Luke xviii 1. In 2 Cor, 
iv 16 it is, as here, followed by a 
reference to 0 éow dvOpwros in the 
immediate context. This connexion 
of thought confirms the view that the 
subject of éveaxeiv here is the readers 
of the epistle, for whom the Apostle 
goes on to pray that they may be 
‘strengthened in the inward man’. 

14—19. ‘All this, I repeat, im- 
pels me afresh to prayer. In the 
lowliest attitude of reverence I pros- 
trate myself before Him, to whom 
every knee shall bow—before the 
Father from whom all fatherhood 
everywhere derives its name. I ask 
the Father to give you, through the 
Spirit’s working on your spiritual 
nature, an inward might—the very 
indwelling of the Christ in your hearts, 
realised through faith, consummated 
in love. I pray that your roots may 
be struck deep, your foundations laid 
secure, that so you may have strength 
enough to claim your share in the 
knowledge which belongs to the holy 
people: to comprehend the full mea- 
sures of the Divine purpose; to know 
—though it is beyond all knowledge 
—the love of Christ; and so to attain 
to the Divine completeness, to be 
filled unto all the fulness of God’. 

14. Tovrov xapw] The repetition 
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of this phrase marks the close con- 
nexion of wv. 1 and 14,and shews that 
what has intervened is a digression. 

kdunre x.r.A.] The usual phrase for 
‘kneeling’ in the New Testament is 
Gels ra yovara. The present phrase is 
found again only in a quotation from 
1 Kings xix 18 in Rom. xi 4; in a 
quotation from Isa. xlv 23, dre epol 
kapaper av yovu, in Rom. xiv 11; and 
in Phil. ii 10, va ev rO dvdpare “Inood 
mav yovu kdpiyn, an allusion to the 
same passage of Isaiah. 

narépa| The insertion after this 
word of rod kuplov judy Inood Xpiorov 
is a mischievous gloss, which obscures 
the intimate connexion between the 
absolute warjp and maca rarpia. It 
is absent from N*ABOCP. 

I5.. maoa matpia|] Iarpia denotes 
a group of persons united by descent 
from a common father or, more gene- 
rally, a common ancestor. It has thus 
the narrower meaning of ‘family’ or 
the wider meaning of ‘tribe’. It is 
exceedingly common in the genea- 
logical passages of the Lxx, where it 
often stands in connexion with oikos 
and gvA7. St Paul plays on the deri- 
vation of the word: marpia is derived 
from rar7jp: every marpza, in the visible 
or the invisible world, is ultimately 
named from the one true Father (6 
matnp), the source of all fatherhood. 

The literal rendering is ‘every 
family’; but the point of the passage 
cannot be given in English without 
a paraphrase. The Latin rendering 
‘omnis paternitas’ seems to be a bold 
effort in this direction ; for paterni- 
tas, like ‘fatherhood’ in English, is 
an abstract term and does not appear 
to be used in the sense of ‘a family’. 
It is true that Jerome (ad loc. and 
ade. Helvid. 14), in order to bring 
out a parallel, renders warpiai of the 
Lxx by paternitates: but in his own 
version (Numb. i 2, etc.) he does not 
introduce the word, nor does it occur 
as a rendering of warpid in the Latin 


version of the txx. Patria is occa- 
sionally so used, and is found also in 
a quotation of our present passage 
in the metrical treatise [Tert.] adv. 
Marcionem iv 35. 

Similarly the rendering of the 
Peshito <hama< As must 
mean ‘all fatherhood’: comp. —<sn 
<ham=arca ‘the name of father- 
hood’ in Aphrahat (Wright 472 f.). 
The Latin and Syriac versions there- 
fore warrant us in rendering the pas- 
sage in English as ‘the Father of 
whom all fatherhood...is named’. 

On the teaching of the passage it 
is worth while to compare Athanasius 
Orat. contra Arian. i 23 ov yap 6 Oeds 
dvOpemov pipetrac” GAda paddov oF 
dyvOpwrot dia Tov Oeov, Kupiws Kal wovoy 
adyOas ovra marépa Tov EavTov viod, Kat 
avrolt marépes @vopacOnoav Tay idiov 
Texvov’ e& avTov yap maca Tarpia ev 
ovpayois kat emt ys ovouaterar: and 
Severian ad loc. (Cramer Caten. vi 159) 
TO Ovowa TOU matpds ovK ap ruov 
dviddev avo, GAN avabev HrOev eis Huds, 
dyAovore @s hier Oy kal ovK dvopart 
povov. 

The difficulty supposed to exist in 
St Paul’s speaking of ‘families’ in 
heaven may have led to the mistrans- 
lation of the A.V. ‘the whole family,’ 
The same difficulty led Theodore to 
adopt (perhaps to invent) the reading 
garpia (so the Paris codex: the form 
is found both in Inscrr. and MSS for 
‘pparpia, see Dieterich Byzant. Archiv. 
i 123), on the curious ground that this 
word denoted not a cuyyévera but 
merely a ovotnya. The insertion of 
the gloss referred to above had pro- 
bably blinded him to the connexion, 
matpos...maTpid, upon which the whole 
sense depends. 

The difficulty is not a serious one: 
for the addition éy ovpavois kal ém 
yis, like the similar phrase in i 21, 
vopatouevov ov povoyv ey Td ala 
rovr@ dAda kat ev TG péddovt, is 
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perhaps only made for the sake of 
emphasis. We may, however, note the 
Rabbinic use of SDA ( familia)—the 
family above and the family below’: 
see Taylor Sayings of Jewish Fathers 
ed, 2, p. 125, and Thackeray St Paul 
and Contemp. Jewish Thought p. 
149. 

dvopaterat] ‘is named’, i.e. derives 
its name: for the construction with 
ex compare Soph. O. T. 1036 oor 
avopndaabns ex TUvyns Tavtys Os et (SC. 
Oidirovs), and Xenoph. Memorab. iv 
5 12 ey Se cal to StadéyeoOar dvopa- 
oOnvat ek TOU K.T.A. 

16. Tov ow dvOpwrov] This phrase 
finds its full explanation in 2 Cor. 
iv 16 610 ovK évKaxovpev, add’ ef Kal 
6 ¢&® nuov avOpwros diapGeiperat, 
GN 6 €o@ Huey avakawovrar jpEepa 
kat nuepa. ‘Our outward man’ is in 
the Apostle’s subsequent phrase 7 
émlyetos nav oikia Tov oKnvous, Which 
is subject to dissolution: ‘ our inward 
man ’is that part of our nature which 
has fellowship with the eternal, which 
looks ‘not at the things which are 
seen, but at the things which are not 
seen.” There is no reason to seek for 
a philosophical precedent for the 
phrase: at any rate Plato Rep. 5894, 
which is persistently quoted, offers no 
parallel ; for there 6 évros avéparos, 
‘the man who is within him’, is only 
one of three contending constituents 
(the others being a multiform beast 
and a lion) which the Platonic parable 
supposes to be united under what is 
outwardly a human form. 

In St Paul the phrase occurs again 
in Rom. vii22. And in 1 Pet. iii 3 f. we 
have a contrast between 6 é&wdev... 
imatiov Koopos and 6 kpumros Tis 
kapdias avOpamos ev to apOdptr@ Tov 
jovxlov Kal mpaéws mvevparos. 


17. katouxjoa| Karorkeivy is rare 
in St Paul, who more frequently uses 
oikeiv or evorxeiv. It occurs again only 
in Col. i 19, ii 9, and we have xarotkn- 
typov in Eph. ii 22. When used in 
contrast to maporkety the word implies 
a permanent as opposed to a tem- 
porary residence (see Lightfoot’s note 
on Clem. Rom. pref.); where it occurs 
by itself it suggests as much of 
permanence as oixety necessarily does, 
but no more. 

ev dyary| Reasons for joining 
these words with what precedes have 
been given in the exposition. In 
favour of this collocation it may also 
be observed (1) that ev dyary forms 
the emphatic close of a sentence 
several times in this epistle; see i 4 
and note, iv 2, 16: and (2) that the 
anacoluthon which follows appears to 
be more natural if the fresh start is 
made by the participles and not by an 
adverbial phrase; compare, e.g., iv 2 
dvexopevor adAnA@v ev ayarn and Col. 
ii 2 cuvBiBacbérres ev dyarp. 

éppi(opévor] St Paul is fond of 
passing suddenly to the nominative 
of a participle, as in the two passages 
last quoted, to which may be added 
Col. iii 16 6 Adyos...vorceirw ev div... 
dddoKxovres: see Lightfoot’s note on 
that passage. There is therefore no 
reason for supposing that iva is be- 
lated, as was suggested by Origen, 
and as is implied in the rendering of 
the A.V., ‘that ye, being rooted’, &e. 
On the contrary, va depends directly 
on the participles which precede it. 

For the metaphors compare (1) 
Col. ii 7 éppif@pévor Kal éerrorkodopov- 
pevor ev avt@ kal PeBaovpevor rH 
mioret, and (2) Col. i 23 et ye émmpévere 
Th mwiorer TeOepedtopevoe kal édpaior, 
and 1 Pet. v 10, where depedidoer i8 
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iva eLir vane kat anape- 


cba ov racw Tos dyiows TL TO WAaTOS Kal AHKOS Kat 
Uxpos Kal Babos, Syywval TE THY UmepBahroveay TNS 
veo ews ayarnv TOU ae iva mrnpwbiire eis Trav 


TO TANpwua TOU Geod. 


"rH OE Suvapuevep Umrep TavTa 


\ 
TOMO GL UTEPEKTEDLOO OU wv aitouyeba 4 vooumey KATA 


found in NKLP, though not in AB. 
For the combination of the metaphors 
Wetstein cites Lucian de Saltat. 34 
Gomep tives pita Kat Oepedia THs 
Opxnrews noav. 

e£ucxvonte] A late word, found 
but once elsewhere in the Greek 
Bible, Ecclus. vii 6 (B: but NAC 
have the simple verb). It suggests 
the difficulty of the task, which calls 
for all their strength. 

xarakaBécba| The middle is found 
thrice (Acts iv 13, x 34, xxv 25), and, 
as here, in the sense of ‘to perceive’. 

mAdros k.T.A.]| Theodore’s comment 
is admirable and sufficient: wa cing 
Ths xapiros TO péyeOos ard Tay map 
nov ovoparwv. St Panlis not think- 
ing of the measures of the ‘holy 
temple’, as some of the moderns 
suggest; nor of the shape of the cross, 
as many of the ancients prettily 
fancied. He is speaking in vague 
terms of the magnitude of that which 
it will take them all their strength 
to apprehend—the Divine mercy, 
especially as now manifested in the 
inclusion of the Gentiles, the Divine 
secret, the Divine purpose for man- 
kind in Christ. To supply ris dyamns 
Tov xpicrov out of the following 
sentence is at once needless and 
unjustifiable. With the intentional 
vagueness of the phrase we may com- 
pare Didaché c. 12 civeow yap é&ere 
deEtay kal apiorepav. 

19. vmepBaddXoveav] YrepBaddewv is 
used with either an accusative or a 
genitive (Aesch. Plat. Arist.) of the 
object surpassed. So too Uirepexewy : 
comp. Phil. ii 3 Umepéxovras éavTav 
with Phil. iv 7 9 dmepéxovca ravra voor. 


eis Kd. : up to the measure of’: 
comp. iv 13 «is péTpov nAtkias TOU 
mAnpaéparos Tod xptcrov. The Apostle’s 
prayer finds its climax in the request 
that they may attain to the complete- 
ness towards which God is working 
and in which God will be all in all. 
Ideally this position is theirs already 
in Christ, as he says to the Colossians 
(ii 9): év avT@ xarouet wav TO mAq- 
popa tis OedtnTos gwparikas, kal éore 
€év avT@ memAnpopevor, x7. Its reali- 
sation is the Divine purpose and, 
accordingly, the Apostle’s highest 
prayer. On the sense of ro mAnpopa 
Tov Oeov see the exposition. We may 
usefully compare with the whole 
phrase Col. ii 19, where St Paul 
describes the intermediate stage of 
the process, saying of the Body: 
av&er THY av—now Tod Oeod. 

The reading of B and a few cur- 
sives, iva mAnpwby wav Tb TANP@pA TOD 
Geod, offers an easier construction, but 
an inferior seuse. 

20, 21. ‘Have I asked a hard 
thing? I have asked it of Him who 
can do far more than this; who can 
vastly transcend our petition, even 
our imagining : of Him whose mighty 
working is actually at work in us. 
Glory be to Him! Glory in the 
Church and in Christ Jesus—glory in 
the Body alike and in the Head— 
through all the ages of eternity’. 

20. 7@ de duvapere | Compare the 
doxology i in Rom. xvi 25, 7@ dé duva- 
pév@ vpas ornpiéat, K.Td. 

Umepexrrepiocod | This word occurs 
twice in St Paul’s earliest epistle, but 
not elsewhere : I Thess. iii 10 vuerds 
kat népas Umepexmeptooov Sedpevor, V 
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\ / \ ’ , ’ eS 3 ~ 
THY OUvamLY THY evepryouperny ev nuiv, *avT@ 4 Soka év 
ind / \ =o m™ > ~ > , t \ 
TH exkAnola Kat ev Xpict@ Incov eis macas Tas yeveas 
~ IA ~ Se > 
TOU alWYOS TWY aiwywY" auny. 


LV. 


I ~ > € ~ > x f > 
IlapakaXw ovv vuas Eyw 0 d€omos év kupi@ 


> Ip an an vA “ey 5) 

aEiws TepiTathioa TAS KANTEWS fs exAnOnre, *yuEeTa 
if 7 oh 

Taons TaTEvoppocurns Kal mpairnTos, mera paKpo- 


13 nyetoOa avrovs vmepexmepiocod ev 
aydwn. Here it is employed as a 
preposition to govern dy airovpeéa: 
so that the construction is, ‘to Him 
that is able to do more than all, far 
beyond what we ask’. The phrase 
umép mavra, which was to have been 
followed by a airovpeda, has thus 
become isolated through the exuber- 
ance with which the Apostle empha- 
sises his meaning. 

voouwev] Compare Phil. iv 7 7 
eipnyn Tov Oeod 7 vmepexovcea mavTa 
your. 

Thy evepyoupernr] ‘that worketh’: a 
sufficient rendering, though the force 
of the passive can only be given if we 
say ‘that is made to work’: see the 
detached note on évepyeiv. Compare 
Col. i 29 Kara ry évépyevav avTou THY 
évepyoupevny ev enol ev Suvdper. 

21. év tH KA.) Sin the church 
and in Christ Jesus’. The variants 
help to shew how striking is the true 
text. For (1) the order is reversed 
in D,G,; and (2) cai is dropped in 
KLP ete. whence the rendering of 
the Authorised Version, ‘in the 
church by Christ Jesus’. With this 
timidity we may contrast Jerome’s 
comment ad loc.: ‘Ipsi itaque deo sit 
gloria: primum in ecclesia, quae est 
pura, non habens maculam neque 
rugam, et quae propterea gloriam 
dei recipere potest, quia corpus est 
Christi: deinde in Christo Jesu, quia 
in corpore assumpti hominis, cuius 
sunt uniuersa membra credentium, 
omnis diuinitas inhabitet corpora- 
liter’. 

yeveds] Compare Col. i 26 amo rev 

EPHES. 


aidveyv Kal avo Trav yeveov: and see 
the note on ». 5 above. 

IV. 1—6. ‘I have declared to you 
the Divine purpose, and the calling 
whereby you have been called to take 
your place in it. I have prayed that 
you may know its uttermost meaning 
for yourselves. Prisoner as I am, I 
can do no more. But I plead with 
you that you will respond to your 
calling. Make your conduct worthy 
of your position. First and foremost, 
cultivate the meek and lowly mind, 
the patient forbearance, the charity, 
without which a common life is im- 
possible. For you must eagerly pre- 
serve your spiritual oneness. Oneness 
is characteristic of the Gospel. Con- 
sider its present working and its pre- 
destined issue: there is one Body, 
animated by one Spirit, cherishing 
one Hope. Look back to its imme- 
diate origin: there is one Lord, to 
whom we are united by one Faith in 
Him, by one Baptism in His name. 
Rise to its ultimate source: there is 
one God, the Father of all, who is 
over all, through all and in all’. 

1. Ilapaxade ovv vuas| The same 
words occur in Rom. xii 1, after a 
doxology which, as here, closes the 
preceding chapter. 

a&ios] Comp. Col. i 10 repurarnoat 
déias rod kupiov, I Thess. ii 12 «is ro 
mepurarety vas aiws Tov Oeov Tod 
KaAdovrvros vpas, Phil. i 27 povoy akios 
rou evayyeAlov To xpuorou TroAurever de. 
For wepurareiy and its synonyms see 
the note on ii 2. 

2, tamewvoppociyns] For the low 
sense of this word in other writers, 
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Ouuias, dvexouevor GAANAWY Ev ayaTN, 3 ¢movddCovTES 
THpEly THY EVOTNTA TOU TVEVLATOS EV TH oUVOET Hep ae 
eionyns’ *ev Twa Kal €V TEU, Kkabws Kal éxrnOnTe a 
pud éArride TIS KANTEWS Uw %ELS KUpLOS, Mia WIOTLS, EV 
Bdnricua: Seis Oeds Kal TaTHp TavTwY 6 émt TaVTwY 


and for the place of ‘humility’ in the 
moral code of Christianity, see Light- 
foot’s note on Phil. ii 3: and for 
mpavtns and paxpobupia, see his note 
on Col. iii 12. 

dvexopevor] For the transition to 
the nominative participle see the note 
on ili 17. 

3. omovddtovtes| ‘giving dili- 
gence’: ‘satis agentes’ Cypr., ‘ solli- 
citi’ Vulg. For the eagerness which 
the word implies, see the exposition. 

évornra| Considering that St Paul 
lays so much stress on unity, it is 
remarkable that he uses the abstract 
word ‘oneness’ only here and in ». 
13. In each case he quickly passes 
to its concrete embodiment—here éy 
capa, in v. 13 eis avdpa réhecoy. In 
both places it is followed by defining 
genitives—rov mvevparos and (v. 13) 
THS WloTEWS Kal THS emLyvaTEws TOU 
viod rov Geov. It is possible to take 
Tov mvevpatos here of the Holy Spirit, 
as the producer and maintainer of 
unity: comp. 7 kowevia tov ayiov 
mvevpatos, 2 Cor. xiii 13; and so 
perhaps kowovia mvevparos, Phil. ii 1. 
But it is equally possible to regard 
‘the spirit’ as the ‘one spirit’ of the 
‘one body’: see the next verse. 

cvvdéop@| Peace is here the bond 
of oneness. In Col. iii 14 f. ‘love’ 
is ‘the bond of perfectness’, while 
‘peace’ is the ruling consideration 
which decides all such controversies 
as might threaten the unity of the 
Body: see Lightfoot’s notes on that 
passage. 

4. &y copa] Having already broken 
his construction by the introduction 
of the nominative participles, St Paul 
adds a series of nominatives, of which 


the first two may be regarded as in 
apposition to the participles—‘ being, 
as ye are, one body and one spirit’. 
The others are then loosely attached. 
with no definite construction. In 
translation, however, it is convenient 
to prefix the words ‘there is’ to the 
whole series. 

év mvedpa]| For the ‘one spirit’, 
which corresponds to the ‘one body’, 
see the note-On ii 18 év év) mvevpare. 

edmidc k.7.A.] Comp. i 18 7 Amis 
Tis KAncews avtod. God’s calling is 
the general ground of hope: ‘your 


‘ calling’, ie. His calling of you, makes 


you sharers in the one common hope. 

5. ets kvptos| Comp. 1 Cor. viii 6 
nuiv cis Geos o watnp, €& ov Ta wayTa 
kal nets els avTov, kal eis KUptos “Inaovs 
Xpiotés, 60 ov Ta wavra Kal Hues Ov 
adrod: also 1 Tim. ii 5 eis yap Oeds, 
eis Kal preaitns K.TA. 

pia wiotis| One faith in the one 
Lord united all believers: comp. 
Rom. iii 30 cis 6 Geds, ds Siuraidoes 
Tepiropny ek miaTews Kal akpoBvoriav 
Oia tis wiotews. 

év Barticpa] Baptism ‘in the name 
of the Lord Jesus’ was the act which 
gave definiteness to faith in Him. It 
was at the same time, for all alike, 
the instrument of embodiment in the 
‘one body’: 1 Cor. xii 13 Kal yap év 
évi mvevpate jyeis mavtes cis vy oGua 
€BanrioOnuer, etre “Iovdator etre "EAAN- 
ves, etre SovAor etre ehevOepor. 

6. emi ravrov«.r.A.| Comp. Rom. ix 5 
6 dv emt ravrav beds eddoyntos eis rods 
aidvas. Supreme over all, He moves 
through all, and rests in all. With éy 
macw We may compare 1 Cor. xv 28 
wa ff} 0 Beds mavra év raow, though 
there the emphasis falls on mdyra. 
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7S \ oe € lA c a 
€Vl O€ EKATTW NUwWY 


20 6 (2 / \ \ , ~ > a “~ 
€00U07H 4 Xapes KATA TO MET POV THS Swpeas TOU XPLOT Ov. 


5010 Né€ryer 


> \ > a >? ’ ' 
ANaBac eic Ywoc HXYMAAWTEYCEN AIYMAADCIAN, 


\ 2 ; a ’ 
Kal EAWKEN AOMATA TOIC ANOPOTOIC 


The text of NABOP (ev raow) is 
undoubtedly right. D,G,KL, with the 
Syriac and Latin, add jyiv: and a 
few cursives have viv, which is repre- 
sented in the A.V. When we have 
restored the reading, we-have to ask 
what is the gender of mdvrey and 
maow. The Latin translators were 
compelled to face this question when 
rendering émi mavrav and dia mavrop, 
All possible variations are found, but 
the most usual rendering seems to be 
that of the Vulgate, ‘super omnes et 
per omnia’, which also has good early 
authority. The fact that rarjp rdavrev 
precedes might suggest that the mas- 
culine is intended throughout: but 
€ml mavrev at once admits of the 
wider reference, see Rom. ix 5 quoted 
above; and we shall probably be 
right in refusing to limit the Apostle’s 
meaning. 

7—13. ‘Not indeed that this one- 
ness implies uniformity of endowment 
or of function. On the contrary, to 
each individual in varying measures 
by the gift of Christ has been en- 
trusted the grace which I have already 
spoken of as entrusted to me. The 
distribution of gifts is involved in the 
very fact of the Ascension. When 
He ascended, we read, He gave 
gifts. He, the All-fulfiller, descended 
to ascend: and He it is that gave 
apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors 
and teachers—a rich variety, but all 
for unity: to fit the members of the 
holy people to fulfil their appropriate 
service, for the building of the body 
of the Christ, until we all reach the 
goal of the consciously realised unity, 
which cannot be reached while any 
are left behind—the full-grown Man, 


the complete maturity of the fulfilled 
Christ’. 

7. 1 xapis] BD, with some others 
omit the article: but it has probably 
fallen out after 2806p. 

perpov] Comp. Rom. xii 3 éxaore 
os 6 Geds epepioey pétpov rictews. The 
word, which is found in only one other 
passage of St Paul, 2 Cor. x 13, 
occurs thrice in this context; see vv. 
13, 16. This repetition of an un- 
accustomed word, when it has been 
once used, is illustrated by the re- 
currence of évorns, vv. 3, 13. 

8. S10 Aéyee] The exact. phrase 
recurs in v 14. We find kal wadw 
héyet, following yéyparra, in Rom. 
xv 10; comp. also 2 Oor. vi 2, Gal. iii 
16. We may supply 7 ypadn, as. in 
Rom. x 11 and elsewhere, if a nomi- 
native is required. 

dvaBas| In the uxx of Ps. Ixvii 
(Ixviii) 19 the words are: ’AvaBas eis 
Dos 7xwaroetevoas aixpahociay, éha- 
Bes Sépara év avOpdras (avOperm B*?). 
‘The Psalmist pictures to himself a 
triumphal procession, winding up the 
newly-conquered hill of Zion, the 
figure being that of a victor, taking 
possession of the enemy’s citadel, and 
with his train of captives and spoil 
following him in the triumph....In the 
words following, Hast received gifts 
among men, the Psalmist alludes to 
the tribute offered either by the van- 
quished foes themselves, or by others 
who come forward spontaneously to 
own the victor, and secure his favour’ 
(Driver, Sermons on the O. T., 1892, 
pp. 194 f.). ; 

St Paul makes two alterations in 
the text of the Lxx: (1) he changes 
the verbs from the second person to 
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> > \ J \ / > \ 
Seo O€ “ANEBH TL €OTLV EL PN OTL KL KaTen ELS oe 
~~ ~ \ > / ’ 
KaTwTEpa pepn THS yNs; *°O KaTapBas avTos ETT kad 
> € / r 2 ~ / 
6 avaBas Vrepavw ravTwy TwWY OUpavwY, LV TANPwoN 


9 KaréBn]+ mpa@rov 


the third, (2) he reads ¢dwxev dopara 
trois dvOpwmos for édaBes Sdpara ev 
dvOpénos. Accordingly of the two 
words which he selects to comment 
on, dvaBds and édexev, the second is 
entirely absent from the original of 
the text. The explanation is thus 
given by Dr Driver (ibid. pp. 197 f.): 
‘St Paul is not here following the 
genuine text of the Psalm, but is in 
all probability guided by an old 
Jewish interpretation with which he 
was familiar, and which, instead of 
recewwed gifts among men, para- 
phrased gave gifts to men.... The 
Targum on the Psalms renders: 
“Thou ascendedst up to the firma- 
ment, O prophet Moses, thou tookest 
captives captive, thou didst teach the 
words of the law, thou gavest them as 
gifts to the children of men”’, The 
Peshito Syriac likewise has: ‘Thou 
didst ascend on high and lead capti- 
vity captive, and didst give gifts to 
the sons of men’. For other ex- 
amples of the influence of traditional 
Jewish interpretations in St Paul’s 
writings, see Dr Driver’s art. in the 
Expositor, 1889, vol. ix, pp. 20 ff. 

9. KaréBn] For the addition of 
mparov, see the note on various read- 
ings. 

karatrepa] So far as the Greek 
alone is concerned, it might be allow- 
able to explain this as meaning ‘this 
lower earth’. But the contrast vzep- 
dva Tey ovpavey is against such an 
interpretation. And the phrase is 
Hebraistic, and closely parallel to 
that of Ps. lxii (xiii) 10 etvehedoovrar 
eis Ta KaToTata THs yijs, ie. Sheol, or 
Hades; and of Ps. exxxviii (exxxix) 
15 €v rois Katwrdrous (B karwrdrw) ris 
ys. Whether we interpret the phrase 
as signifying ‘the lower parts of the 


earth’ or ‘the parts below the earth’ 
is a matter of indifference, as in 
either case the underworld is the 
region in question. The descent is to 
the lowest, as the ascent is to the 
highest, that nothing may remain un- 
visited. 

10. atrés éorw Krr.] ‘He tt is 
that also ascended’: 80 in v, II kai 
avros Oakey. 

trrepavw| ‘above’, not ‘far above’: 
see the note on i 21. 

mdvrev Tav ovpavar] ‘all heavens’, 
or ‘all the heavens’. The plural ov- 
pavoi, which, though not classical, is 
frequent in the New Testament, is 
generally to be accounted for by the 
fact that the Hebrew word for ‘heaven’ 
is only used in the plural. But certain 
passages, such as the present and 
2 Cor. xii 2 €ws tpitov ovpavod (comp. 
also Heb. iv 14), imply the Jewish 
doctrine of a seven-fold series of 
heavens, rising one above the other. 
For this doctrine, and for its history 
in the Christian Church, see art. 
‘Heaven’ by Dr 8. D. F. Salmond in 
Hastings’ Bible Dictionary. The 
descent and ascent of ‘the Beloved’ 
through the Seven Heavens are de- 
picted at length in the Ascension of 
Isaiah (on which see my art. in the 
same dictionary). 

mAnpéon| The context, which de- 
scribes the descent to the lowest and 
the ascent to the highest regions, 
suggests the literal meaning of ‘filling 
the universe’ with His presence: 
comp. Jer. xxiii 24 py odxi rv ovpa- 
vov Kal THY yy eyo mAnpa; réyer 
Kvpwos. But in view of the use of the 
verb and its substantive in this epistle 
in the sense of ‘ fulfilment’, it would 
be unwise to limit the meaning here. 
He who is Himself ‘all in all fulfilled’ 
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Ir \ 2 \ » \ \ ’ if 
Kal QUTOS EAWKEN TOUS Mev aTooToXous, 


\ \ / \ \ oy , 
Tous 6€ mpodntas, Tous d€ EevayyeNttTas, ToUs b€ Tol- 
, \ , \ \ a 
Mevas Kat OidacKadous, “mpos Tov KaTaPTLIOMOY Tw 


(i 23) is at the same time the fulfiller 
of all things that are, whether in 
heaven or on earth. We may not lose 
sight of the Apostle’s earlier words in 
110 avaxehadaidcac ba Ta ravra ev TO 
XpltoT@, Ta él Tots ovpavois Kal Ta emt 
ts yns. The local terminology of 
descent, ascent, and omnipresence 
thus gains its spiritual interpretation. 

Il. avros éSwxev k.t.d.| ‘He it is 
that gave some for apostles’ etc. 
Compare I Cor. xii 28 kal ovs pev 
eOero 6 Oeds ev TH EexkAnTia TpaTov 
amocrodous, Sevtepov mpodyras, k.T.A. 
"Edoxey is here used, because the 
Apostle is commenting on the edaxev 
Oopara of his quotation. The Souara 
of the ascended Christ are some of 
them apostles, some prophets, and so 
forth. With advrés edaxev compare 
avtés eotw kal o dvuBas in the pre- 
ceding verse. 

dmoatoAous...rpopntas| ‘ Apostles 
and prophets’ have already been 
spoken of as the foundation of the 
Divine house (ii 20), and as those 
members of the holy people to whom 
the mystery of the Christ is primarily 
revealed (iii 5). 

Under the term ‘apostles’ no 
doubt the Twelve and St Paul are 
chiefly referred to: but that the 
designation was not confined to them 
was shewn by Lightfoot (Gal. pp. 95 f.), 
and has since been illustrated by the 
mention of apostles in the Didaché. 


Prophets are referred to in Acts xi. 


27 f. (Agabus and others), xiii 1, xv 
32 (Judas and Silas), xxi 9 (prophet- 
esses), 10; I Cor. xii 28, xiv 209ff. 
For the prominent place which they 
hold in the Didaché, see the exposi- 
tion. For a discussion of both terms 
I must refer to my articles ‘ Apostle’, 
‘Prophet’, in the Encyclopaedia 
Biblica. 


evayyedioras| The term ‘evange- 
lists’ denotes those who are specially 
engaged in the extension of the 
Gospel to new regions. It is found 
again only in Acts xxi 8, 2 Tim. iv 5. 

motnévas| Used only here of Christ- 
ian teachers, though it is applied to 
our Lord in Heb. xiii 20, 1 Pet. ii 25 
and v 4 (dpxuroiuny); comp. John x 
II, 14. Comp. also the use of zomai- 
vey in John xxi 16, Acts xx 28, 
I Pet. v 2, Jude 12. It suggests the 
feeding, protection and rule of the 
flock. 

didackadovs] ‘Teachers’ are joined 
with ‘prophets’ in Acts xiii 1, and 
they follow them in the list in 1 Cor. 
xii 28; but we have no other refer- 
ence to them as a class, except in 
Rom. xii 7 (6 d:dacxor, év tH didacKa- 
dia). ‘Prophets and teachers’ are 
also mentioned in the Didaché c. 15 
(quoted in the exposition). The 
‘pastors and teachers’ are here sepa- 
rated from the foregoing and linked 
together by the bond of a common 
article. It is probable that their 
sphere of activity was. the settled 
congregation, whereas the apostles, 
prophets and evangelists had a wider 
range. 

12. xataptiopov] The verb xarap- 
ritew is discussed by Lightfoot on 
1 Thess. iii 10 (Notes on Epp. p. 47). 
He illustrates its prominent idea of 
‘fitting together’ by its classical use 
for reconciling political factions, 
and its use in surgery for setting 
bones. In the New Testament it is 
used of bringing a thing into its 
proper condition, whether for the 
first time or, a8 more commonly, after 
lapse. Thus we have (1) Heb. xi 3 
karnpticba Tovs aidvas pryate Geod, 
xiii 21 xarapricas vpas év marti ayabd 
eis TO motnoa TO OéAnwa avrov, I Pet. 
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ayiwy €éls cry Sraxovies, Els oi oSopry TOU TWAT OS 


TOU XplaTOU, 


vy 10 xarapricet, ornpigel, obevores: 
(2) literally, Mark i 19, of putting 
nets in order; metaphorically, of 
restoration of an offender, Gal. vi I 
xarapri¢ere rovovroy, and of the rectifi- 
cation of short-comings, 1 Thess. ili 10 
karaprioas ra vorepnuata THs TicTEws 
jpav. The senseof restoration prevails 
in 2 Cor. xiii 9 Totro Kat evxopmeda, THY 
UpLOv KaTapTioty, which is followed by 
carapricecOe in ¥. 11: in I Cor. i Io 
katnpticpévoe ev TH adT@ voi follows 
the mention of oyiopara. 

For the form see Clem. Strom. iv 
26 (P. 638) ré Tod TwTHpos KaTapricpe 
Tedecovpevov: and comp. Aristeas, 
Swete Introd. to LXX 544, mpos 
dyuyy emiokeyrly kal Tpdm@y eEapripor. 

In this passage Katapticpos sug- 
gests the bringing of the saints to a 
condition of fitness for the discharge 
of their functions in the Body, without 
implying restoration from a disor- 
dered state. 

eis épyov Scaxovias] The nearest 
parallel is 2 Tim. iv 5 épyov moinoov 
evayyediorod (for épyov mictews in 
2 Thess. i 11 is ‘activity inspired by 
faith’, comp. 1 Thess. i 3): but the 
sense here is much more general than 
if we had eis ¢pyov dvaxdvey, 

Avaxovia is the action of a servant 
(Stdxovos) who waits at table, ete: 
comp. Luke x 40, xvii 8, xxii 26 f., 
Acts vi 1f. But it has the same 
extension as our word ‘service’, and 
it was at once applied to all forms of 
Christian ministration. Thus 7 8:a- 
kovia Tov Aoyov is contrasted with 7 
ka@npepwy Ocakovia in Acts vi I, 4, 
And it is used with a wide range 
extending from the work of the aposto- 
late (Acts i 17, 25, Rom. xi 13) to the 
informal ‘service to the saints’ to 
which the household of Stephanas 
had appointed themselves (eis 8raxo- 
viav rois aylos éra€av éavrovs 1 Cor. 
xvi 15). Here we may interpret it 


3 ey pl KATAVTNO WMEV ol TAVTES aks Ty 


of any service which the saints render 
to one another, or to the Body of 
which they are members, or (which is 
the same thing) to the Lord who is 
their Head. 

The phrase eis @pyov Svaxovias is 
most naturally taken as dependent on 
karapricpov. The change of preposi- 
tions (mpos...els) points in this direc- 
tion, but is not in itself conclusive: 
the absence of the definite. articles 
however, with the consequent com- 
pactness of the phrase, is strongly 
confirmatory of this view. The mean- 
ing accordingly is : ‘for the complete 
equipment of the saints for the work 
of service’. 

otkodopnny] ‘building’ rather than 
‘edification’: for the picturesque- 
ness of the metaphor must be pre- 
served. Comp. li 21 maca oixodopy 

ave, and the note there. The 
phrase eis oikodouny «7A. gives the 
general result of all that has hitherto 
been spoken of; as in v. 16, where it 
is repeated. 

13. karavtjyce@pev| This verb is used 
nine times in the Acts, of travellers 
reaching a place of destination. Other- 
wise it is confined in the New Testa- 
ment to St Paul. In t Cor. xiv 36 it 
is contrasted with ¢&d@civ: 4 af’ 
UpuOv oO Abyos Tov Beod e&prOev, H els 
vmas pdvous Katnytnoev; (‘were you 
its starting-point, or were you its only- 
destination ?’): see also 1 Cor. x T1 
npL@v, eis ods TA TEAN TOV aidveY Karty 
THKEY, Phil. iii 11 ef mos KaTavT hoo eis 
THY efavdoracw «7A. Unity is our 
journey’s end, our destination. 

ot mavres] Le. ‘all of us together’ 5 
As often in the phrase Ta mavra, 
when it means ‘the universe of things’, 
the definite article gathers all the 
particulars under one view: comp. 
Rom. xi 32 cuvéxdewrev yap 6 eds 
TOUS mavTas eis aretOlav oh va Tovs wavras 
Xenon, 1 Cor. X 17 Ore eis Gpros, év 
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© / r , \ -~ lon eA a 
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‘as > 7 7 > / € lon) 
Geov, eis avopa TEAELOV, Els METPOY nAtKias TOU TAnpw- 


~ ian TA / > / 
Ma@TOS Tov ypioTou: “iva MHKETL WMEV VHTTLOL, KAVOWVI- 


Tapa oi modKol eoper, of yap mdvres ex 
Tov Evos Aprov peréxoper, 

eis...els...eis]| The three clauses are 
co-ordinate. In accordance with the 
general rule xaravray is followed by eis 
to indicate destination. 

évornta| See above, on 2. 3. 

miotews| Comp. pia iors, v. 5. 
Both wicrews and émyvdceaws are to 
be taken with the following genitive 
Tov viov rov Geod: comp. Gal. ii 20 év 
miotet (@ TH TOU viod Tov Geod. The 
unity springs from a common faith in, 
and a common knowledge of, Christ 
as the Son of God. 

emtyvdcews| ‘ knowledge’, not ‘full’ 
or ‘further knowledge’: see the de- 
tached note on ériyvacts. 

Tov viov tov Oeov] St Paul’s first 
preaching at Damascus is thus de- 
scribed in Acts ix 20, éxnpvocey tov 
*Incovr br otros eat 0 vids Tod GOeod. 
In his earliest epistle we have the 
Divine sonship mentioned in con- 
nexion with the resurrection: I 
Thess. i 10 dvapévew Tov vidv avrov éx 
TOY oUpavar, Ov Tyeipey eK TAY VEKpaY, 
*Inoody, «.7.A.: and this connexion is 
emphasised in Rom. i 3 rov opicév- 
Tos vio Geou év Suvaper kata Tvedpa 
dywwovrns €£ dvactacews vexpav. On 
the special point of the title in the 
present context see the exposition. 

avdpa] The new human unity is in 
St Paul’s language «is xaos avOpo- 
mos (ii 15). Here, however, he uses 
avnp Tédetos, because his point is the 
maturity of the full-grown organism. 
Man as distinguished from angels or 
the lower animals is dv@pemos. He is 
aynp as distinguished either (a) from 
woman, or (0) from boy. It is in view 
of this last distinction that dyyp is 
here used, to signify ‘a human being 
grown to manhood’. Comp. 1 Cor. 
xiii II dre juny vymos...dre yéyova 


dynp: so here, in the next verse, we 
have by way of contrast iva pnkér 
@pmev vyrreot, 

It is specially to be observed that 
St Paul does not say eis dvSpas redei- 
ovs, though even Origen incidentally 
so interprets him (Cramer Catena, 
ad loc. p. 171). Out of the imma- 
turity of individualism (vjz01), we 
are to reach the predestined unity of 
the one full-grown Man (eis dvdpa 
TéNeLov). 

pérpoy] ‘the measure’ in the sense 
of ‘the full measure’; as in the 
phrases pérpov 78s Hom. J/. xi 225, 
coins pérpov, Solon iv 52. Td pérpov 
ths nAktas is quoted by Wetstein 
from Lucian Jmag. 6 and Philostra- 
tus, Vit. Soph. i 25, 26, p. 543. 

nrtkias| A stage of growth, whether 
measured by age or stature. It is 
used for maturity in the phrase 
nAckiay €xew (John ix 21, as also in 
classical Greek). 

mAnpdpatros| We cannot separate 
‘the fulness of the Christ’ in this 
passage from the statement in i 23 
that the Christ is ‘being fulfilled’ 
and finds His fulness in the Church. 
When all the saints have come to the 
unity which is their destined goal, or, 
in other words, to the full-grown 
Man, the Christ will have been ful- 
filled. Thus they will have together 
reached ‘the full measure of the ma- 
turity of the fulness of the Christ’. 

14—16. ‘So shall we be babes no 
longer, like little boats tossed and 
swung round by shifting winds, the 
sport of clever and unscrupulous in- 
structors ; but we shall hold the truth 
in love, and so grow up into the 
Christ. He is the Head: from Him 
the whole Body, an organic unity 
articulated and compacted by all the 
joints of its system, active in all the 
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functions of its several parts, grows 
with its proper growth and builds 
itself in love’. 

14. vim] In addition to 1 Cor. 
xiii 11, quoted above, compare 1 Cor. 
iii rf. odx ndvvnOnv Nadrjoa viv ws 
mvevpatikois GAN’ os capkivois, ws 
vytiow ev Xpior@* yada vyas erotica, 
ov Bpdpa, oir yap édvvacbe. 

krvdorvCopnevor] Comp. Luke viii 
247@ dvéuw kal TO KAVS@rt Tod Varos, 
James i 6 6 yap Svaxpwopevos €orkev 
Krvdovr Oaracons avepntCopérm kal 
puriConeva, When used metaphori- 
cally kAvdov is ‘storm’ rather than 
‘wave’: comp. Demosth. de fals. leg. 
P. 442 kAvdova kal paviay ra kabe- 
oTnkota mpaypara nyoupnevoy, Philo de 
congr. erud. grat. 12 (M. 528) oddov 
kal KAvS@va roAdy amd TOU ToepaTOS 
evdeEapévn, Plut. Cortol. 32 Kxadamep 
ev xeluave moAA@ kal KAvdau Tis 
modews. So we find the verb used in 
Josephus Ant. ix 11 3, o Ojpos rapac- 
copmevos Kal KAvOauCopevos. 

mepipepopevor] i.e. swung round. It 
occurs, but only as an ill-attested 
variant for rapapéepec Gat ‘to be carried 
aside, out of course’, both in Heb. xiii 
9 (8iSaxyats mroukidas Kai E€vats pr) mapa- 
hépecbe), and in Jude 12 (vepérdar 
dyv8pot vo avéwwv mapapepopevat). 

mavti avéum| This is to be taken 
with both participles: the cAvder is 
due to the dveyos, as in Luke viii 23 f. 

tis OiWackadias| ‘of doctrine’: the 
article marks the abstract use of the 
word. 

xuBia] ‘playing with dice’ (xcvBor), 
‘gaming’, and so, metaphorically, 
‘trickery’, "Ev is instrumental: ‘by 
the sleight af men’. KvuBevew is used 
in the sense of ‘to cheat’ in Arrian 
Epictet. ii 19 28. Epiphanius Haer. 
xxxiv 1 describes Marcus as payiijs 
dmapxev KuBelas éumerporaros, and ibid. 
21 says that no xvBeurikn emivora can 
stand against the light of truth. 


Origen ad loc. uses the expression 
kuBeurixas SidaoKewy, for the meaning 
of which we may compare c. Cels. iii 
39 ovdév voOoy Kal KuBeuTixov Kal tre- 
mAacpévov Kal tavotpyov exovray (of 
the Evangelists). 

trav avOporev| A similar depre- 
ciatory use of of advO@pwo. is found in 
Col. ii 8, 22, the latter of which 
passages is based on Isa. xxix 13. 

mavoupyia| In classical Greek wav- 
ovpyos, which originally means ‘ready 
to do anything’, has a better and a 
worse meaning, like our word ‘cun- 
ning’ in biblical English. The better 
meaning is found e.g. in Plato Rep. 
4090 mavotpyds te kai codds. It 
prevails in the Lxx, where the word is 
used to render Diy, of which dpou- 
pos is another equivalent: comp. 
Prov. xiii 1 vios mavodpyos vimjxoos 
matpit. The only place where the ad- 
jective occurs in the New Testament 
is 2 Cor. xii 16, where St Paul play- 
fully uses it of himself, vmdapyev mav- 
ovpyos SdA@ tyas €rAaBov. St Luke 
uses ravovpyia of the ‘craftiness’ of 
our Lord’s questioners in reference to 
the tribute-money, thus hinting at the 
cleverness with which the trap was 
laid, whereas St Mark and St Matthew 
employ harsher words (vmdéxpicis, 
tovnpia). In his quotation from Job 
v 13 in I Cor. iii 19 St Paul renders 
Dowl by €v tH mavovpyia aitav, 
where the Luxx has éy rq dpovnce 
airav. In 2 Cor. xi 3 he says 6 dqus 
eEnratnoev Evav év ti} Tavoupyia avrov, 
referring to Gen. iii 1, where Dy is 
represented in the Lxx by dpovpdra- 
tos. lastly, we find the word in 2 
Cor. iv 2, wu) mepurarotyres €v mavoup- 
yia pndé Sodotrres rov Adyov Tod Geod. 
There it is the context which deter- 
mines that a bad cleverness is meant. 
In our present passage Origen links 
the word with évrpéyeva, another 
word for ‘cleverness’. But the clever- 
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ness is condemned by its reference, 
mpos THY pebodiay rhs mhavns. 

BeOodiav] Comp. vi 11 ras peOodias 
tov dtaBodov. MeOodia and peOodeverv 
come from ;¢6080s, which is originally 
a way of search after something, and 
so an inquiry (used e.g. by Plato 
of a scientific investigation), and so 
ultimately ‘method’. The verb pe6o- 
Severv, however, came to have a bad 
sense, ‘to scheme’, ‘to employ craft’, 
Polyb. xxxviii 4 10. In the Lxx it is 
so used in 2 Sam. xix 27 pedodevcev 
6 dovAcs cov. No other instance of 
peOodia is cited ; but for péodos in the 
bad sense see Plut. Moral. 176, Arte- 
mid. Onetr. iii 25, Cone. Ancyr. I. 

mAavns| In all the passages where 
it occurs in the New Testament rAavy 
will bear the passive meaning, ‘error’, 
though the active meaning, ‘ deceit’, 
would sometimes be equally appro- 
priate. There is no reason therefore 
for departing from the first meaning 
of the word, ‘wandering from the 
way’, and so, metaphorically, ‘error’, 
as opposed to ‘truth’. Here it stands 
in sharp contrast with adnGevortes. 

It seems best to take pos riy 
peOodiay Tis wAayns in close connexion 
with év mavovpyia, which otherwise 
would be strangely isolated. The pre- 
position mpds will then introduce the 
standard of reference, somewhat as in 
Gal. ii 14 ovK dpOomodSotew mpos thy 
GAnGevav rod evayyeXiov. We may 
render, ‘by craftiness in accordance 
with the wiles of error’. 

15. dAnbevorres] ‘maintaining the 
truth’. The Latin version renders, 
‘ueritatem autem facientes’. The 
verb need not be restricted to truth- 
fulness in speech, though that is its 
obvious meaning in Gal. iv 16 wore 
exOpos vpav yéyova adnbevov piv 5 
the only other place where it is 


found in the New Testament. The 
large meaning of dA7éeca in the Christ- 
ian vocabulary, and especially the 
immediate contrast with Aavn in this 
passage, may justify us in the render- 
ing given above. The clause must 
not be limited to mean ‘being true in 
your love’, or ‘dealing truly in love’ 

év dyarn] For the frequent repeti- 
tion of this phrase in the epistle, see 
the notes on i 4, iii 17. Truth and 
love are here put forward as the twin 
conditions of growth. 

ta mavra| ‘in all things’, in all 
respects, wholly and entirely: com- 
pare the adverbial use of 7a wavra év 
maow ini 23. 

és éeotw] This introduces a new 
thought, by way of supplement: the 
position of eis avrov before ra mavra 
shews that the former sentence is 
in a sense complete. We feel the 
difference, if for the moment we 
transpose the phrases and read avéy- 
Topev Ta TavTa eis avTov, Os eoTW 1 
keadn: such an arrangement would 
practically give us the phrase avé&n- 
copev eis thy Kearny, which would 
almost defy explanation. Similarly 
in Col. ii 10 év avrg is separated by 
merAnpopevoe from ds éorw, which 
again introduces a new thought after 
the sentence has been practically 
completed. 

16. €& ov] Compare the parallel 
passage, Col. ii 19 ov Kparay THY 
Kepanryy e€ ov may TO copa dua TOV 
apay Kat cvvdéopov emixopnyoupevov 
Kal cvvBiBaCopevoy av&er Thy avnow 
rod Ocov. Here, however, the inser- 
tion of Xpiords in apposition to ke- 
gad} gives us a smoother construc- 
tion. 

cuvappodroyovpevov] This word does 
not occur in the parallel passage. 
Its presence here is doubtless due 
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to its having been used in the meta- 
phor of the building in ii 21. See 
the detached note on cvvappodoyeiv. 

ouvBiBaCdpevov| In Col. ii 2 cuv- 
BiBacGevres probably means ‘instruct- 
ed’, as it does in the txx. But here 
and in Ool. ii 19 it means ‘united’. 
In classical Greek it is commonly used 
of ‘bringing together’ or ‘reconciling’ 
persons. It is possible that in its 
present context it is a term borrowed 
from the medical writers. 

apjs| The word ady has very 
various meanings. Besides its com- 
mon use (1) for ‘touching’, ‘touch’ 
and ‘a point of contact’, from dmropat, 
it also signifies (2) ‘kindling’, from 
anre in a special sense, (3) ‘sand’, as 
a technical term of the arena (see my 
note on Passio Perpet. 10), (4) ‘a 
plague’, often in the uxx. None of 
these senses suits the present context 
or the parallel in Col. ii 19 way ro 
copa Sia tov apav kai cuvdéecpov 
emtxopnyovpevoy Kal auvBiBatdpevor. 
For in both places the function 
assigned to the dai is that of hold- 
ing the body together in the unity 
which is necessary to growth. 

But the word has another sense 
which connects it with aro, ‘I fasten’ 
or ‘tie’. The wrestler fastens on his 
opponent with a aby dpuxros: comp. 
Plut. Anton. 27 apny & elyev 1) ovy- 
diaitnos apukrov, moral. 86¥F ei Bda- 
Bepos dy radda kal dvoperayelpioros 
dpooyéras abny evdidwaw atrov, Dion. 
H. de Dem. 18 rots dOAnrais ris adn Oc- 
vijs NeEews ioxupas tas apas mpoceivat 
det kal ddvkrous ras AaBds. The word, 
together with some kindred wrest- 
ling terms, was used of the union of 
the Democritean atoms: Plut. Morad. 
769F rais kar’ "Enikovpov dais kat 
mepimdoxais, comp. Damoxenus ap. 
Athen. 1028 kai cupmdexoperns od xi 
cuppaovors apas. We find dupa used 
in the same sense of the wrestler’s 
grip, Plut. Fab. 23 dupara cai daBds, 


and even of his gripping arms, Id. 
Alcib. 2. 

That dpy in the sense of a band or 
ligament may have been a term of 
ancient physiology is suggested by an 
entry in Galen’s lexicon of words used 
by Hippocrates (Gal. xix p. 87): agas- 
rad Gupara mapa TO aya, i.e. bands, 
from the verb ‘to bind’. At any rate 
it seems clear that the word could be 
used in the general sense of a band 
or fastening (from dr), and that 
we need not in our explanation of 
St Paul’s language start from a¢7 in 
the sense of ‘touch’. 

Lightfoot indeed, in his note on 
Col. ii 19, adopts the latter course, 
and seeks to bridge the gulf by means 
of certain passages of Aristotle. But 
Aristotle again and again contrasts 
apn ‘contact’ with cvpduows ‘cohe- 
sion’; and in the most important of 
the passages cited he is not speaking 
of living bodies, but of certain dia- 
phanous substances, which some 
suppose to be diaphanous by reason 
of certain pores; de gen. et corr.i 8 
(p. 326) ovre ydp xara ras adas (i.e. 
‘at the points of contact’) evdéyerar . 
duévar dia Tov Stahavay, ovTe dia Tov 
mopov. In fact in Aristotle adn 
appears to mean touching without 


joining: hence e.g. in de caelo i 12 


(p. 280) he argues that contact can 
cease to be contact without déopa. 

‘Adn then may be interpreted as a 
general term for a band or fastening, 
which possibly may have been used 
in the technical sense of a ligament, 
and which in Col. ii 19 is elucidated 
through being linked by the vinculum 
of a common definite article with 
ovvoecpos, a recognised physiological 
term. 

emcxopnyias| The word occurs again 
in Phil. i 19 81a tips duay Senoews Kal 
entxopnyias Tou mvevparos "Inood Xpic- 
tov, ‘through your prayer and the 
supply of the Spirit of Jesus Christ’. 


IV 16] 


Commentators are wont to explain it 
as meaning ‘an abundant supply’, thus 
differentiating it from yopnyia, ‘a 
supply’. But this interpretation of 
the preposition in this word, as in 
exiyvwots, does not appear to be sub- 
stantiated by usage. 

The xopnyés supplied the means of 
putting a play on the Athenian stage. 
The verb yopryeiv soon came to mean 
‘to furnish’ or ‘supply’ in the widest 
sense. A little later the compound 
verb émtxyopnyey was similarly used. 
There is a tendency in later Greek to 
prefer compound to simple verbs, 
probably for no other cause than the 
greater fulness of sound. The force 
of the preposition, before it ceased to 
be felt, was probably that of direction, 
‘to supply to’: compare the Latin 
compounds with sub, such as sup- 
plere, subministrare: and see 2 Cor. 
ix 10 6 8€ émtxopnyav oréppa to 
oreipovrt, Gal. iii 5 0 odv éemtyopnyav 
vpiv TO Tmvedua. Even if émyopnypara 
means ‘additional allowances’ in 
Athen. Deipnosoph. iv 8 (p. 140 ¢), this 
does not prove a corresponding use 
for the other compounds: and in any 
case an ‘additional supply’ is some- 
thing quite different from an ‘abun- 
dant supply’. 

The present passage must be read 
in close connexion with Col. ii 19, 
where coua...emvyopnyovpevoy offers a 
use of the passive (for the person 
“supplied’) which is also commonly 
found with yopnycicda. But in what 
sense is the body ‘supplied’ by means 
of its bands and ligaments? It is 
usual to suppose that a supply of 
nutriment is intended, and the men- 
tion of ‘growth’ in the context appears 
to bear this out. But we cannot 
imagine that the Greek physicians 
held that nutriment was conveyed by 
the bands and ligaments, whose func- 
tion is to keep the limbs in position 
and check the play of the muscles 
(Galen iv pp. 2f.). Nor is there any 
reference to nutriment in the context 
of either passage: order and unity 
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are the conditions of growth on which 
the Apostle is insisting. 

Aristotle, who does not employ the 
compound forms, frequently uses 
xopnyety and yopnyia in contrast with 
mepukevar and dvois. In Pol. iv 1 
(p. 1288) he says that education has 
two pre-requisites, natural gifts and 
fortunate circumstances, dio. and 
xopnyia rvxnpa (a provision or equip- 
ment which depends on fortune), 
The best physical training will be 
that which is adapted to the body 
best framed by nature and best pro- 
vided or equipped (xa\Avora wepukore 
kal Kexopnynuevm): comp. iv 11 (p. 
1295). So again, vii 4 (p. 1325) ov 
yap otov Te modwreiay yevéoOar THY 
dpiotny avev cupperpov xopnyias, 13 
(p. 1331) Oetrae yap kal yopnyias twos 
To (av Kados, Eth. Nic. x 8 (p. 1178) 
dd€ere & Gv [9 Tod vov apetn| Kal Tis 
éxros xopnylas emt puxpov 7) em €arrov 
dei ar rhs HOAs, i 11 (p. LIOL) re ody 
K@dver Aéyew evdaipova Tov KaT apeTny 
TeAelay évepyourra kal Tols exTos ayabois 
ixavas Kexopnynyevoy, k,7.A.; and many 
more instances might be quoted. The 
limitation to a supply of food, where 
it occurs, comes from the context, and 
does not belong to the word itself, 
which is almost synonymous with 
katrackevy, and differs from it mainly 
by suggesting that the provision or 
equipment is afforded from outside 
and not self-originated. 

This general meaning of provision 
or equipment is in place here. The 
body may properly be said to be 
equipped or furnished, as well as held 
together, by means of its bands and 
ligaments; and accordingly we may 
speak of ‘every band or ligament of 
its equipment or furniture’. The 
rendering of the Geneva Bible (1560), 
if a little clumsy, gives the true 
sense: ‘by euerie ioynt, for the furni- 
ture thereof’, But as the word 
‘equip’ does not belong to biblical 
English, we must perhaps be content 
with the rendering, ‘by every joint of 
its supply’. The Latin renders, ‘per 
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MeTpwW EVOS EKATTOV Mepous THY avenow TOU TWUATOS 


TOLLT aL ELS oiKodopny auTOU éV aya. 


Touro ouvv Néyw Kal HapTupopeat ev Kupler, MNKETL 


Uuas TEOLTFATELY Kkabws Kal Ta €Ovn TEOLTATEL év MaTal- 


omnem tuncturam [sume O.L. autho- 
rities have tactum|subministrationis’, 
which adequately represents the ori- 
ginal. 

kart’ evépyecav| These words are to 
be taken closely with év pérp@ évos 
éxaorov pépous. For the further de- 
finition of an anarthrous substantive 
by a prepositional clause, comp. v. 14 
€v mavoupyia mpos thy peOodiay tis 
trans. It is just possible that we 
are here again in presence of a tech- 
nical term of Greek physiology. 
Galen (de facult. natural. i. 2, 4, 5) 
distinguishes between épyov, ‘work 
done’, ‘result’, and évépyea, ‘the 
working process’, ‘function’: the 
impulse that produces the évépye:a 
being dvvayis. The meaning would 
accordingly be ‘in accordance with 
function in the full measure of each 
several part’, ‘as each part duly fulfils 
its proper function’, At the same 
time we must not lose sight of the 
strong meaning of évépyera in St Paul: 
see the detached note on évepyeiv and 
its cognates. 

thy avéjow ktr.] ‘maketh the 
increase of the body’. The distance 
of the nominative, wav 70 cépa, is the 
cause of the redundant tod caparos. 
All that was required was av&e:, but 
the resolved phrase lends a further 
impressiveness : comp. Col. ii 19 av&e 
thy av&now Tov Oeod. 

eis oikodopnv avrod | ‘unto the build- 
ing thereof’. He recurs to the meta- 
phor which he has already so used in 
v. 12 (els olkodounv rot ooparos), and 
has again touched upon in cvvappo- 
Aoyovpevov. 

ev dyanry| Once again this phrase 
closes a sentence: see the notes on 
NAB une oe 


17—24. ‘This then is my meaning 
and my solemn protestation. Your 
conduct must no longer be that of 
the Gentile world. They drift without 
a purpose in the darkness, strangers 
to the Divine life; for they are igno- 
rant, because their heart is blind and 
dead: they have ceased to care what 
they do, and:so have surrendered 
themselves to outrageous living, de- 
filing their own bodies and wronging 
others withal. How different is the 
lesson you have learned: I mean, the 
Christ: for is not He the message you - 
have listened to, the school of your 
instruction? In the person of Jesus 
you have truth embodied. And the 
purport of your lesson is that you must 
abandon the old life once and for all; 
you must strip off the old man, that 
outworn and perishing garment fouled 
by the passions of deceit: you must 
renew your youth in the spiritual 
centre of your being; you must clothe 
yourselves with the new man, God’s 
fresh creation in His own image, 
fashioned in righteousness and _holi- 
ness which spring from truth’. 

17. paptipopal] ‘TI testify’ or ‘pro- 
test’. See Lightfoot on Gal. v 3 and 
1 Thess. ii 11 (Notes on Epp. p. 29). 
Maprupei ‘to bear witness’ and pap- 
tupetaba ‘to be borne witness to’ are 
to be distinguished in the New Testa- 
ment, as in classical Greek, from pap- 
rpeoOar, which means first ‘to call to 
witness’ and then absolutely ‘to pro- 
test’ or ‘asseverate’. 

ev kupio] See the exposition on 2. 1. 

vpas| emphatic, as duets in v. 20. 

mepurareiy] See the note on ii 2. 

ta €6vn| The alternative reading, 
Ta Nowra €6vn, has but a weak attesta- 
tion: see the note on various readings. 
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ETKOTWLMEVOL TH Savoie, OVTES 


amndXorpropievor THs Cwns TOU Geo, ve THY cyvoLay 
THY ovcav év avTois Sia TH TreSpurrty TNS Kapdias 
avTwv, oitives dmndynkores E€aUTOUS Trapedwkav ™ 
aceyela €ls epryaciav axabapoias maons €v mreovetia. 


St Paul’s usage varies: (1) they had 
not ceased to be ¢6yy as contrasted 
with “Iovdator, Rom. xi 13 vpiv dé Aéyo 
tots €Ovecwv, also xy 16 and Eph. ii 

I; yet (2) in a sense they were no 
longer €6vn, 1 Cor. xii 2 oiSare dru Gre 
€Ovn jre x... Here at any rate the 
meaning is plain: ‘there is a conduct 
which characterises the Gentile world: 
that yow have done with’. 

paratorntt] St Paul uses the word 
again only in Rom. viii 20, r7 yap 
paralorntt 7 kTiots umerayn. It suggests 
either absence of purpose or failure 
to attain any true purpose: comp. 
Keel. i 2, etc, paraorns paraoTytoy. 
We have similar language used of the 
Gentile world in Rom. i 21, éuarai- 
O@noav ev trois Siadoyicpois avrav Kal 
éoxoticOn 7 davveros avTav KapOia. 

18. dvres| to be taken with azn\- 
Aorpi@pévor, aS in Col. i 21 Kal vuas 
more ovras amnAdorpi@pevous k.T.A. To 
join it with écxotwpévor would give us 
a very unusual construction; whereas 
amnAdorpiopevor is used almost as a 
noun, see the note on ii 12. Accord- 
ingly ‘being alienated from the life of 
God’ does not imply that they had at 
one time enjoyed that life: it means 
simply being aliens from it. 

ths Cows Tov Oeov] the Divine life 
communicated to man: to this the 
Gentiles were strangers, for they were 
&eo, ii 12. For the proclamation of 
the Gospel as ‘life? see Acts v 20 
mavra Ta pypara THs Cans TavTNs. 

rv ovcav] This is not to be taken 
as emphatic, as it would have to be if 
we punctuated after év adrois. It 
introduces the cause of the ignorance. 
They have no life, because they have 
no knowledge: and, again, no know- 


ledge because their heart is incapable 
of perception. 

médpocw] Idpwats rijs xapdias is to 
be distinguished from oxAnpoxapdia, 
as ‘obtuseness’ from ‘obstinacy’. See 
the additional note on répwors. 

19. amndynkores] They are ‘past 
feeling’; i.e. they have ceased to care. 
’Arradyewv (‘to cease to feel pain for’, 
Thue. ii 61) comes to have two mean- 
ings: (1) despair, as in Polyb. 1 OS 
TO oe mpohavas memToKos aponv mot 
Tevja Kal Tas amnAynkvias Wuxas Tov 
duvdpewy (sc. militum) ési ro Kpeirrov 
nyayev, and so elsewhere; (2) reck- 
lessness, Polyb. xvi 127 ro yap hackeuy 
eva Tov capatey év dott riOéueva p41 
moleiv oKiav amndynkvias eat Wuxis, 
i.e. such a statement shews a perfectly 
reckless mind. ‘Desperation’ and 
‘recklessness of most unclean living’ 
(misspelt ‘wretchlessness’ in Article 
xvii) are moods which stand not far 
apart. The Latin rendering ‘despe- 
rantes’ does not necessarily imply the 
variant atrHAtikotec (for attHArH- 
kotec) which is found in D,(Gs). 

doedyeia] The meaning of dcédyera 
is, first, outrageous conduct of any 
kind; then it comes to mean specially 
a wanton violence; and then, in the 
later writers, wantonness in the sense 
of lewdness. See Lightfoot on Gal. 
v 19: ‘a man may be axdOapros and 
hide his sin; he does not become 
doehyis until he shocks public de- 
cency’. 

épyaciar] From the early meaning 
of épyov, ‘work in the fields’ (comp. 
Hesiod’s "Epya kal nuépax) comes éepyd- 
rns ‘a field-labourer’, as in Matt. ix 37, 
etc., and épyatecOa:, which is properly 
‘to till the ground’. The verb is then 
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€ ~ > € 2 ig \ / af > \ 
2°juers O€ OVX OUTWS euabeTE TOV XpLTTOY, “El YE aUTOV 
5) > > AD / N af > / 
jiKkovoate Kal év avT@ diddy OnTeE, Kabws ErTW aAnOera 
? rns land > / ¢ ~ \ Mf / 
évy tw Inoov, corolécOat Uuas KaTa THY TpOTEPAaV 
é 


widened to mean the producing of 
any result by means of labour. ’Epya- 
cia is used in Acts xvi 16, 19, xix 24f. 
in the sense of business or the gains 
of business; and still more generally 
in Luke xii 58 dds épyaciay (=da 
operam) annd\daxa dm adrod. 

In the New Testament éepyateoOar, 
like gpyov, is transferred to moral 
action (as épyatecOa rd ayaOov Rom. 
ii 10, caxdv xiii 10). Here eis épyaciav 
maons akaapotas is a resolved expres- 
sion used for convenience of construc- 
tion instead of épyateoOar macay dka- 
Gapciav. It means no more than 
‘performance’ or ‘practice’: ‘in opera- 
tionem omnis immunditiae’. 

év mreovegia] ‘with greediness’, or 
‘rapacity’; ie. ‘with entire disregard 
of the rights of others’, as Lightfoot 
explains it in his note on Col. iii 5. 
TkcoveEia often means more than 
“covetousness’: mmAcovexreiy is used 
in the sense of ‘to defraud’ in the 
special matter of adultery (ev 76 
mpaypart) in I< Thess. iv 6. Com- 
menting on év Acove&ia Origen (Cra- 
mer, ad loc.) says peta Tov meovekrety" 
exelvous d€ (fors. 87) ay Tovs yapous 
vobevouev, and below dxaOapaiay dé év 
mreoveéia THY potxelay olopae eivar, See 
further the notes on v 3, 5 below. 

20. éuabere] The expression pav- 
Odvew Tov xpicrov has no exact paral- 
lel; for pav@dvey is not used with an 
accusative of the person who is the 
object of knowledge. But it may be 
compared with other Pauline expres- 
sions, such aS tov ypioToy mapada- 
Betv (Col. ii 6), evducacGat (Gal. iii 27), 
yvovat (Phil. iii 10), and indeed dkovew 
in the next verse, which does not 
refer to hearing with the bodily ear. 

The aorists at this point are not to 
be pressed to point to the moment of 
conversion: they indicate the past 


without further definition; and, as the 
context does not fix a particular mo- 
ment, they may be rendered in Eng- 
lish either by the simple past tense 
or, perhaps more naturally, by the 
perfect. 

21. €l ye avrov jKovoare| See the 
note on iii 2. Et ye does not imply 
a doubt, but gives emphasis, It is 
closely connected with a’rov, which 
itself is in an emphatic position: ‘if 
indeed it is He whom ye have heard’. 

ev avtd| ‘in Him’ as the sphere of 
instruction; not ‘by Him’ (A. V.) as 
the instructor. 

kabws x.7.A.] This clause is ex- 
planatory of the unfamiliar phrase- 
ology which has been used. For rip 
adyOevay pavOdvew, akovew, ev Th adn- 
Oeia Sidacxec Oa, would present no 
difficulty. Truth is found in the per- 
son of Jesus, who is the Christ: He 
is Himself the truth (John xiv 6): 
hence we can be said to ‘learn Him’. 

add7ndeva] In the older MSS no dis- 
tinction was made between dA7nGeua 
and ddnécia: so that is it possible to 
read xabds éoriv ddndeia, ev TH Inood, 
‘as He is in truth, in Jesus’, Or re- 
taining the nominative dA7jéeva, and 
still making 6 ypicrés the subject, we 
may render ‘as He is truth in Jesus’. 
Of these two constructions the former 
is preferable; but neither suits the 
context so well as that which has been 
given above. 

22. dro0écba| The clause intro- 
duced by the infinitive is epexegetical 
of the general thought of the preced- 
ing sentence: ‘this is the lesson that 
ye have been taught—that ye put off’ 
etc. “ArodécOa, standing in contrast 
with évdtcacéa, is equivalent to the 
anexdvcaca of the parallel passage, 
Col. iii 9 f., drexducdpwevor Tov madarov 
avOpwrov abv rais mpdéeow adrod, cai 
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dvaarpopny TOV TaNa.ov av pwr ov TOV pbepouevov 


KaTa Tas em Bupias THs amaTns, Bavaveovoba dé TO 


TVEVMATL TOU voos Umwv, *Kkal éevdvaacbat TOV KaLVoV 


avOpwrov tov kata Oeov xticbévTa év Oucatoovyn Kae 


OoloTHTL THs aAnOeElas. 


evdvodpevot tov véov, The metaphor 
is that of stripping off one garment 
to put on another. Compare also 
Rom. xiii 12 dwodepeba oty ra epya 
Tov oKOToOVs, evdvodpeba Sé Ta Orda TOU 
oros. 

avactpopyy| Comp. dvectpadnpev 
more in ii 3; and for dvacrpédecOar 
as a synonym of mepirareiy see the 
note on ii 2. 

madav avOparov] Comp. Rom. 
vi 6 6 radaws huey GvOperos cvve- 
oravpa6n. Tladats stands in contrast 
alike to kaw0s (v. 24), new in the sense 
of fresh, and to véos (Col. iii 10), new 
in the sense of young. The ‘old man’ 
is here spoken of as PGeipopevos, in 
process of decay, as well as morally 
corrupt; we need in exchange a per- 
petual renewal of youth (dvaveotaGaz), 
as well as a fresh moral personality 
(kaos aOpwros). The interchange 
of tenses deserves attention: amoéé- 


o6at.,. pOeipoyevov...avaveova Oar, ..evdv- 
cac6a. Viewed as a change of gar- 


ments the process is momentary; 
viewed as an altered life it is con- 
tinuous. 

23. mvevpate Tod vos] The mind 
had been devoid of true purpose (ev 
paraiornts Tov vods, %. 17), for the 
heart had been dull and dead (d:a rv 
Topacw ths Kapdlas, v%. 18). The spi- 
ritual principle of the mind must 
acquire a new youth, susceptible of 
spiritual impressions. The addition 
of rod voos vuaéy indicates that the 
Apostle is speaking of the spirit in 
the individual: in itself avaveotoéa 
re mvevpare Would have been am- 
biguous in meaning. We may com- 
pare his use of To capa THs capKos 
avrod in speaking of the earthly 


body of our Lord, Col. i 22, ii 11. 

24, xara Gedy] ‘after God’: God 
Himself is the rdéaos after which the 
new man is created. The allusion is to 
Gen. i 27 Kar cikdva Geod émoinoey 
avrov, the language of which is more 
closely followed in Col. iii 10 rév véov 
Toy dvakawovpevov eis émiyvecw Kar’ 
€LKOVA TOV KTLOQaVTOS avrov. 

oovorntt] For the usual distinction 
between oowdrns and dixacoodyn, as 
representing respectively duty towards 
God and duty towards men (Plato, 
Philo), see Lightfoot’s note on 1 Thess. 
li 10 dgiws Kai dixaiws (Notes on Epp. 
p. 27 f.). The combination was a 
familiar one; comp. Wisd. ix 3, Luke 
0 G/B: 

d\n Oecias| to be taken with both the 
preceding substantives, ‘in rightecous- 
ness and holiness which are of the 
truth’; not as A. V. ‘in righteousness 
and true holiness’, There is an im- 
mediate contrast with ‘the lusts of 
deceit’, kara ras émiOupias ths dmdrns 
v. 22; just as in v. 15 aAndevovres 
stands in contrast with rs m)ayns. 
Truth as applied to conduct (see also 
®. 21) is a leading thought of this 
section, and gives the starting-point 
for the next. 

25—V. 2. ‘I have said that you 
must strip off the old and put on the 
new, renounce the passions of deceit 
and live the life of truth. Begin 
then by putting away lying: it is con- 
trary to the truth of the Body that 
one limb should play another false. 
See that anger lead not to sin; if 
you harbour it, the devil will find a 
place among you. Instead of steal- 
ing, let a man do honest work, that 
he may have the means of giving to 
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25 Aro drroémevot TO Wevdos NAAEITE AAHOEIAN 
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EkaCTOC META TOY TAHCION aYTOY, OTL EpEY aAAN- 


Awy péAn. 


26> ' \ VT ape r m e ar 
OpriZECOE KAI MH AMAPTANETE’ O HALOS 


> ’ A pe \ 
pn émidvéTw eri mapopytoue vuwv, "unde didoTe Td7ov 


others. Corrupt talk must give way 
to good words, which may build up 
your corporate life, words of grace in 
the truest sense: otherwise you will 
pain the Holy Spirit, the seal of your 
present unity and your future re- 
demption. The bitter temper must 
be exchanged for the sweet—for kind- 
ness and tenderheartedness and for- 
givingness. God in Christ has for- 
given you all, and you must copy 
Him, for you are His children whom 
He loves. In love you too must live, 
such love as Christ’s, which is the 
love of sacrifice’. 

25. dmobéuevor] repeated from am- 
obécba, v. 22; but the metaphor 
of the garment is dropped, and the 
sense is now more general, not ‘ put- 
ting off’ but ‘putting away’. So in 
Col. ili 8 vuvi d€ drodeoGe kai vpeis Ta 
mayra, opyny, «.7.A., before the meta- 
phor has been introduced by dzexdv- 
odpevor (v. 9). We cannot with pro- 
priety give the same rendering here 
and in v. 22, as ‘putting away’ a gar- 
ment does not in English signify put- 
ting it off. 

To Wevdos| The word is suggested 
by ris dAnGetas in the preceding verse; 
but it is used not in its more general 
sense of ‘falsehood’, but in the nar- 
rower sense of ‘lying’, as is shewn 
by the next words, Comp. John viii 
44 drav Aady TO Weddos, K.T.A. 

Aadeire k.7.A.] An exact quotation 
from Zech. viii 16, except that there 
we have mpos rov for pera tov. In 
Col. iii g the precept pu) Wevderde eis 
addAnAovs occurs, but without the 
reason here given, which is specially 
suggested by the thought of this 
epistle. 

26. opyiferOe xr.d.] Ps, iv 4, LXx.; 
where we render ‘Stand in awe and 


sin not’ (but R, V. marg. has ‘Be ye 
angry’). The Hebrew means literally 
‘tremble’: so Aquila (kAoveioGe): but 
it is also used of anger. 

6 mAwos k7.A.] Grotius and others 
cite the remarkable parallel from 
Plut. de amore fratr. 488 B eitra 
pipetoOar rovs IvOayopixovs, ot yéver 
pnOev mpoonkovtes G\Aa KowWod Aoyou 
peréxovres, elmore mpoayOetev eis Nowdo- 
pias vm’ opyhs, mplv 7) Tov AArtov Suva 
tas Oekias €uBaddovres aAAnAots Kal 
dormacdpevor SieAXvovro. For the form 
of the precept compare Deut, xxiv 
15 avOnpepov drodéces Tov pucOov 
avTov (se. TOU m™EVNTOS), ovK é€miovoerat 
0 HAws er avrd: and Hvang. Petri 
§§ 2, 5, and the passages quoted by 
Dr Swete ad loc. 

mapopytox@] The word does not 
appear to be found outside biblical 
Greek, although sapopyifoua (pass.) 
sometimes occurs. In the Lxx. it 
always (with the exception of a 
variant in A) has an active meaning, 
‘provocation’, whereas apoévopos 
is used in the passive sense, ‘indigna- 
tion’: mapopyifew and mapoéivew are 
of common occurrence and often ren- 
der the same Hebrew words. Here 
mapopy:opos is the state of feeling 
provocation, ‘eerath’. Tapopyi¢ew oc- 
curs below, vi 4. 

27. Sidore rérov] In Rom. xii 19 dére 
Torov TH opyn the context (‘Vengeance 
is Mine’) shews that the meaning is 
‘make way for the Divine wrath’. 
The phrase occurs in Ecclus. iv 5 ph 
ds Térov avOpar@ Kkatapdcacbai ce, 
Xix 17 b0s rorov vopw “Ywiorov (give 
room for it to work), xxxviii 12 kat 
iarp@ dds rorov (allow him scope). It 
is found in the later Greek writers, 
as in Plutarch, Moral. 462 B Sei dé 
pyre maifovras airy (sc. th dpyj) di- 
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dovat rérrov : but it is perhaps almost a 
Latinism : comp. locum dare (Cie. al.) 

dia8crm] There is no ground for 
interpreting this with some of the 
older commentators as meaning here 
‘a slanderer’: for although the word 
is not used by St Paul outside this 
epistle and the Pastoral Epistles, its 
sense is unmistakeable in vi II. 

28, oxKdértrov] The man who has 
been given to stealing, as distinguished 
from 6 xAémrns, a common thief, and 
also from 6 xkAéWas, one who has stolen 
on a particular occasion. 

komudro «.7.A.| Compare I Cor. iv 
12 xomidpev épyaopevot tais idias 
xepoiv, and 1 Thess. iv 11 épyaterOa 
tais xepolv juov. On the other hand 
we have in Rom. ii 10 and Gal. vi Io 
the phrase épyatea Oa: ro ayaGov (which 
is to be compared with épyatec@at ryv 
avopiay, frequent in the Psalms and 
found in Matt. vii 23). Here the 
combination of the two phrases gives 
an effective contrast with xdémrev. 
For the addition of idcars see the note 
on various readings. 

29. Royos campos]  Sampos pri- 
marily means ‘rotten’ or ‘corrupt’: 
but in a derived sense it signifies 
‘effete’, and so ‘worthless’. It is 
often joined with madaos, which it 
approaches so nearly in meaning that 
it can even be used in a good sense of 
‘old and mellow’ wines. Ordinarily, 
however, it signifies ‘old and worn 
out’: see the passages collected by 
Wetstein on Matt. vii 18. In the 
Gospels it stands as the antithesis of 
dyafos and xadds: Matt. vii 17 f., xii 
33, Luke vi 43, of the ‘bad’ as con- 
trasted with the ‘good’ tree and 
fruit; Matt. xiii 48 of the ‘bad’ as 
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contrasted with the ‘good’ fish (ra 
kadd). In these places the word is 
used in the sense of ‘worthless’; and 
the original meaning of ‘ corruptness’ 
has entirely disappeared. It does not 
follow that the word as used by St 
Paul means only ‘idle’ or ‘worthless ’, 
like the pyua dpyov of Matt. xii 36. 
The context requires a stronger sense; 
the sin rebuked is on a level with 
lying and stealing. If it does not go 
so far as the aicypodoyia of Col. iii 8, 
it certainly includes the popodoyia 
and evrpamedia which are appended 
to aioxypérns in Eph. v 4. 

ef tis ayabos] For eZ ris, ‘whatever’, 
comp. Phil. iv 8. *Ayados is morally 
good, in contrast to campos, and not 
merely ‘good for a purpose’, which 
would be expressed by ed@eros. Com- 
pare Rom. xv 2 €kaoros jyav ro 
mAngiov dpeckerw eis TO ayaboy mpos 
oixodopuny. 

Ths xpetas] Xpeta is (1) need, (2) 
an occasion of need, (3) the matter in 
hand. For the last sense compare 
Acts vi 3 ods katacrncopey emt ris 
xpeias ravrns, and Tit. iii 14. Wetstein 
quotes Plut. Pericl. 8 6 MepuxAjs rept 
Tov Aéyov evAaBis Hv, dor’ det mpos Td 
Bypa Baditav nixero rots Oeois pnde 
pnpa pndev exmeceiv dxovros adrov mpos 
THY Tmpokemevny Xpelay dvappoorov. 
The meaning here is, ‘for building up 
as the matter may require’, or ‘as 
need may be’. 

The Old Latin had ad aedifica- 
tionem jfidei, and the bilingual MSS 
D,*G, read ricrews for xpeias. Jerome 
substituted ‘opportunttatis’ for ‘fider’. 
Further evidence is given in the note 
on various readings. 

xapw] For xapis in respect of 
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speech compare Col. iv 6 6 Aédyos 
dpdv mdvrore ev xdpirt, Gare jpTupevos 
(seasoned with the true ‘salt’ of 
speech), and Col. iii 16 gdais rvevpa- 


Tucais év xdpere «.7.A. Compare also . 


the contrast between evrpamedia and 
evxapioria below in v 4; and see the 
detached note on xdpis. We cannot 
reproduce in English the play upon 
the two meanings of xapis in this 
passage. 

30. yy Avmeire| Compare Isa. lxili 
10 mapdévvay TO mvedpa TC Gytov avTod. 
On our present passage is founded 
the remarkable .injunction of the 
Shepherd of Hermas in regard to 
van (Mand. x). The interpretation 
there given is capricious and purely 
individualistic : dpov odv dmb ceavrod 
THY AUN Kal pr OAiBe TO TVEvpA TO 
dywov TO é€v gol KarotKody...7d yap 
mvevpa Tov Oeod TO dobev els THY TapKa 
tavtny Avany ovx vropéper ovdE aTEvO- 
xeoplav. evdvca ody thy idapédrnra, 
x.’ To St Paul on the contrary the 
Spirit is the bond of the corporate 
life, and that ‘grieves’ Him which 
does not tend to the ‘building-up’ of 
the Christian society. We may com- 
pare Rom. xiv 15 ei yap d:a Bpdpa 
6 adeApds cov Avreira, ovKére Kara 
dyannv mepurareis: and Jerome on 
Ezek. xviii 7 (Vall. v 207): ‘in euan- 
gelio quod iuxta Hebraeos Nazaraei 
legere consueuerunt inter maxima 
ponitur crimina, gui fratris sui spi- 
ritum contristauerit’. That which 
tends not to build but to cast down, 
that which grieves the brother, grieves 
the Spirit which is alike in him and 
in you. 

eoppayicénre] The whole clause is 
an echo of i 13f. eohpayicOnre rh 
mvevpart THs émayyeXas TO ayl@...eis 


droditpecw tis mepuroncewas. The 
Spirit was the seal of the complete 
incorporation of the Gentiles. Com- 
pare further 1 Cor. xii 13 kal yap ev 
évi mvedpare tpeis mavtes els Ev TOpa 
€BarricOnper, etre "Iovdaiou etre "EXAn- 
VES, K.T.A. 

31. mxpia] The three other pas- 
sages in which this word occurs 
borrow their phraseology directly or 
indirectly from the Old Testament 
(Acts viii 23, Rom. iii 14, Heb. xii 15). 
Here the usage is genuinely Greek, 
and may be compared with Col. iii 19 
pf) mixpaiverOe mpos avrds. Aristotle 
in discussing various forms of anger 
says (Lith. Nic. iv 11): of péev ovv 
opyidor taxéos pev opyitorrat, kal ois 
ov Sei, kat ed’ ois ov Sei, kal paddov 
Set" mavovra Sé tayxéws...of Sé mxpot 
dvadiadvrot, Kal moddyv xpovoy opyitor- 
rat’ Karéxyovot yap tov Oupov. It 
appears, then, that m«pia is an em- 
bittered and resentful spirit which 
refuses reconciliation. 

Oupos «.t..] Compare Col. ii 8 
opynv, Oupov, kaxiavy, Brachnuiay, ai- 
cxpodoyiay, and see Lightfoot’s notes 
on these words. The Stoics distin- 
guished between @upds, the outburst 
of passion, and dpyn, the settled feel- 
ing of anger. 

kpavyy]| ‘outery’: but, here only, in 
the bad sense, of clamouring against 
another. Its meaning is defined by 
its position after dpyyj, and before 
BraoPpnyia (‘evil speaking’ or ‘slander- 
ing’). 

dp@jro] Compare 1 Cor. v 2 iva 
ap0n ék pécov tuav 6 7d epyov Todro 
mpagas. St Paul uses the word again 
only in t Cor. vi 15 and Col. ii 
14. 

xakia] ‘malice’, not ‘wickedness’: 
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comp. Tit. iii 3 €v kakia cal Odvo 
Ouaryovres. 

32. xpyoroi «.7.r.| The parallel 
passage, Col. iii 12, has: évdvcacée... 
onddyxva oiktippod, xpnorérnra, Ta- 
mewoppociynv, mpaitnra, wakpobvpiay, 
avexopuevot aAAnA@v, Kal yaprdpevor 
EavTois, €dy Tis mpds Tiva &xn powpny’ 
Kabas Kal 6 Kvpios éxapicarto vpiv, ovrw 
kai vets. In our epistle the demand 
for humility and forbearance has been 
made before (iv 2): kindness, tender- 
ness, forgivingness are now enforced. 

evorAayxvo.] The word occurs 
again only in 1 Pet. iii 8. It is not 
found in the Lxx, but occurs in the 
Prayer of Manasses (v. 7) which is one 
of the Canticles appended to the 
Greek Psalter. It is also found, with 
its substantive evom\ayxvia, in the 
Testam. xii patriarch. Hippocrates 
uses it in a literal sense of a healthy 
condition of the orAdyyxva, as he also 
uses peyadoomAayxvos of their enlarge- 
ment by disease. Huripides, Fhes. 
192, has evorAayxvia metaphorically 
for ‘a stout heart’. The use of the 
word for tenderness of heart would 
thus seem to be not classical, but 
Jewish in origin, as Lightfoot suggests 
in regard to omAayxviferOa in his 
note on Phil. i 8. Wodvordayxvos 
occurs in Jas. v 11, with a variant 
modvevorrAayxvos: see Harnack’s note 
on Herm. Vis. i 3 2. 

éavrois| For the variation of the 
pronoun after the preceding e/s d\X7- 
Rous see Lightfoot’s note on Col. iii 13 
dvexopevor GAAnAwy Kal xaptCopevor Eav- 
rots. To the instances there cited 
should be added Luke xxiii 12 éyé- 
vovro d€ didot...uer aGdAnAwv’ mpov- 
mhpxov yap év €xOpa ovres mpds avrovs, 
where the change is made for variety’s 
sake (Blass Gram. N. T. § 48, 9). 
The same reason suffices to explain 
the variation here. If éavrois is the 
more appropriate in the second place, 


it is so on account of the clause which 
follows: they among themselves must 
do for themselves what God has done 
Jor them. 

Origen, who noted the variation, 
was led by it to interpret yapi(dpevor 
in the sense of ‘giving’ as God has 
‘given’ to us, as in Rom. viii 32 més 
ovxl Kal ody avT@ Ta Tava npiv xapi- 
oerac; The kindness and. tender- 
heartedness which we shew eis dAdy- 
Aovs, he says, is in fact shewn rather 
to ourselves, dia rd cvccepovs nuas 
elvat...radra d€ éavrois xapiCipeba, dca 
kal 6 Oeds jpiv ev Xpior@ éexapicaro. 
But the parallel in Col. iii 13, where 
€ay Tis Tpos Twa €xn popdpny is added, 
is in itself decisive against this view. 
The Latin rendering ‘donantes... 
donauit’ lends it no support, as may 
be seen at once from Col. ii 13 ‘do- 
nantes uobis omnia delicta’, a use of 
donare which is Ciceronian. 

ev Xpiora] ‘in Christ’, not ‘for 
Christ’s sake’ as in A.V. The expres- 
sion is intentionally brief and preg- 
nant. Compare 2 Cor. v 19 Oeds jv év 
Xpiotd Kdcpov kata\dAdoowy éavTa, 
where the omission of the definite 
articles, frequent in pointed or pro- 
verbial sayings, has the effect of pre- 
senting this as a concise summary of 
the truth (6 Adyos tHs Kataddayijs). 
In Col. iii 13 we have simply 6 kvpsos 
(or 6 Xpicrds). Here however the 
mention of 6 6eds enables the Apostle 
to expand his precept and to say yi- 
veobe ody pyinral Tod Geov K.T.A. 

éyapicaro] ‘hath forgiven’. ‘ For- 
gave’ (Col. iii 13 A.V.) is an equally 
permissible rendering. It is an error 
to suppose that either is more faithful 
than the other to the sense of the 
aorist, which, unless the context 
decides otherwise, represents an in- 
definite past. 

jpiv] On the variants here and in 
y 2 see the note on various readings. 
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POPAN Kal 

V. I. pepnraf] Again and again 
we find in St Paul’s epistles such 
expressions as piunral npoy (1 Thess. 
i 6), punrai pov (1 Cor. iv 16, sal iO}, 
pyseiobar ypyas (2 Thess. iii 7, 9). 
Here he boldly bids his readers 
‘follow God’s example’, ‘copy God’. 
Comp. Ign. Eph. 1 pipnral dvres Geod, 
Trall. 1 evipav tpas bs éyvav pintas 
dvras Geov. 

réxva ayarnra] ‘as His beloved chil- 
dren’. The epithet leads the way to 
the further precept xai mepuraretre ev 
ayarn. 

2. mapédwxev] The closest parallels 
are in v. 25 xaOa$ Kal 6 xpiotos nyd- 
myoev THY exkAnolay Kal €avTov Trapedw- 
kev v@ép avtis, and Gal. ii 20 rod viod 
Tov Oeov Tov dyannoavros pe Kal Trapa- 
Sovros €avtoy vmép euovd. But we may 
also compare Gal. i 4 rov Sévros éavrov 
Umép Tav apaptiav nuwv, and in the 
Pastoral Epistles 6 dots éavroy dyri- 
duTpov wimrep mavrov (1 Tim. ii 6), os 
éS@xev éavtov vmep nuov (Tit. ii 14). 
In Rom. viii 32 the action is ascribed 
to the Father, imep jay mavray mapée- 
Swxev avrov, and in Rom. iv 25 we 
have the verb in the passive, os mape- 
606n dia ta mapantépata juov. In 
the last two passages, as in the fre- 
quent occurrences of the word in the 
Gospels, there is probably a reference 
to Isa. lili 9, 12. It is to be noted 
that in none of these passages is any 
allusion to the idea of sacrifice added, 
as there is in the present case. 

vpov] For the variant judy see the 
note on various readings. 

mpooopay kat dvoiav] These words 
are found in combination in Ps. xxxix 
(xl) 7 @vciav Kai mpooopay odk 7Oed1- 
gas (quoted in Heb. x 5, 8). Ipoc- 
dopa is very rare in the Lxx (apart 
from Ecclus.), whereas Oucia is ex- 
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ceedingly common. St Paul uses mpoo- 
dopa again only in speaking of ‘the 
offering of the Gentiles’, Rum. xv 16: 
évcia he employs again four times 
only (once of heathen sacrifices). It is 
therefore probable that here he bor- 
rows the words, half-consciously at 
least, from the Psalm. 

els dopny evadias] ’Oopy is found 
in the literal sense in John xii 3. 
Otherwise it occurs only in St Paul 
and in every case in connexion with 
evodia, Which again is confined to his 
epistles. The passages are 2 Cor. li 
14—I16 thy dopny THs yudoews avo 
gavepotvre S¢ nuay ev raytl rém@’ Ort 
Xpuicrod evwdia eopev TE Oe@ ev rois 
colopevors kal ey rots dmod\Avpevots* 
ots pev copy ex Oavarov k7.r., and 
Phil. iv 18 wemAnpopa Se~duevos mapa 
*Eradpodirov ra map’ vpov, dopny evo- 
dias, Ovaiay Sexryy, evdpectoy TO bea, 
where the wording is closely parallel 
to that of the present passage. The 
Apostle is still employing Old Testa- 
ment language: dcp) evodias, or eis 
dopny evwdias, occurs about forty times 
in the Pentateuch and four times in 
Ezekiel. The fact that he uses the 
metaphor with equal freedom of the 
preaching of the Gospel and of the 
gifts of the Philippians to himself 
should warn us against pressing it too 
strongly to a doctrinal use in the 
present passage. 

Jerome, doubtiess reproducing Ori- 
gen, comments as follows: ‘Qui pro 
aliorum salute usque ad sanguinem 
contra peccatum dimicat, ita ut et 
animam suam tradat pro eis, iste 
ambulat in caritate, imitans Christum 
qui nos in tantum dilexit ut crucem 
pro salute omnium sustineret. quo- 
modo enim ille se tradidit pro nobis, 
sic et iste pro quibus potest libenter 
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occumbens imitabitur eum qui obla- 
tionem et hostiam in odorem suaui- 
tatis se patri tradidit, et fiet etiam 
ipse oblatio et hostia deo in odorem 
suauitatis’, So too Chrysostom : ‘Opds 
TO Umép €xOpav mabeiv Sti copy evo- 
Sias éoti, Gvoia evrpooSextos; Kav 
droOavns, tore éon Ovaoia* rodTo puuy- 
aac Gai eort Tov Oeor. 

3—14. ‘The gross sins of lust and 
rapacity must not even be mentioned 
—for are you not numbered with 
saints? Nothing foul, nothing even 
foolish must pass your lips: let the 
grace of wit be superseded by the 
truer grace of thanksgiving. You 
know for certain that these black sins 
exclude from the kingdom. Let no 
false subtilty impose upon you: it is 
these things which bring down God’s 
wrath on the heathen world. With 
that world you can have no fellowship 
now: you are light, and not darkness 
as you were. As children of light 
you must walk, and find the fruit of 
light in all that is good and true. 
Darkness has no fruit: with its fruit- 
less works you must have no partner- 
ship: nay, you must let in the light 
and expose them—those secrets of 
unspeakable shame. Exposure by the 
light is manifestation: darkness made 
manifest is turned to light. So we 
sing: Sleeper awake, rise from the 
dead: the Christ shall dawn upon 
thee’. 

3. 4 mAcovegia] Comp. iv 19 eis 
épyaciay dxaOapoias mdons €v meo- 
veEla. It is clear that rAeovegia has in 
the Apostle’s mind some connexion 
with the class of sins which he twice 
sums up under the term dxa@apcia 
raca: yet it is not included, as some 
have supposed, in this class: other- 
wise we should have expected the 
order sropveia dé kat mdeove§ia kal 


dxa@apoia naca. Neither is it a sy- 
nonym for dxa@apcia mwaca: for in 
Col. iii 5 (quoted below on @. 5) it 
stands even more clearly apart at the 
close of the list, being introduced by 
kal tyv, as here by the disjunctive 7. 

4. aicxporns| occurs here only in 
the Greek bible; but in Col. iii 8 we 
have vuvi dé dmobecbe kal wpeis ra 
mavra, opynv, Oupov, Kakiav, BAacdn- 
piav, aicxpodoylavy ék Tov oaropuaros 
Upav. 

pewporoyia] Comp. Plut. Mor. 504 B 
oUTas ov péyerat TO miveww, et Tpocein 
T@ Tivew TO Giomav: GAN 7 papodoyia 
peOnv mrovet THY olvacw. 

7] The disjunctive particle sepa- 
rates evtpameAia from aicyporns and 
pepodoyia, which are in themselves 
obviously reprehensible. Moreover 
the isolation of evtpamedia prepares 
the way for the play upon words in 
its contrast with evyapioria. 

evtpareAia] versatility—nearly al- 
ways of speech—and so facetiousness 
and witty repartee. Aristotle regards 
it as the virtuous mean between 
seurrility and boorishness: Eth. Nic. 
ii 7 13 wept dé ro nOv TO pev ev maLdia, 
6 pev péoos evTpamenos Kai 7 Siabects 
evtpareAia, 7 S€ vrepBorn Bwpodoxia 
kal 6 éx@v adtjiy Bwoporoxos, 6 & édrei- 
mov dypoikos tis Kal 7 €&is aypockia. 
In certain circumstances, however, kai 
of Bapordxor evtpameoe mpowayopevov- 
rat ws xapievres (tbid. iv 14 4): this 
does not mean that evrpamedia be- 
comes a bad thing, but that the bad 
thing (Bpodoxia) puts itself forward 
under the good name. Comp. Fhe. 
ii 12 ad jin. 4 yap evrpaneXia trera- 
devpéern DBpis eoriv: this is not given 
as a definition of the word: the point 
is that as youth affects v8prs, so evrpa- 
media, Which is a kind of ‘insolence 
within bounds’, is also a characteristic 
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of youth. Although this quick-witted 
raillery might easily be associated 
with impropriety of conversation— 
and this danger is doubtless in the 
Apostle’s mind—yet the word itself 
appears to remain free from taint. 
This may be seen, for example, by its 
frequent association with ydpis and 
its derivatives: comp. Josephus Antig. 
Xi 4 3 ynobels dé emi tH xXadpiTe Kal 
evrparedia Tod veavioxov: Plutarch 
Mor. 52 v (of Alcibiades) pera evrpa- 
meAlas (Gv Kal xaptros. 

avijxev| Comp. Col. iii 18 ws dvnkev 
ev xupio, and see Lightfoot’s note, in 
which he illustrates the use of the 
imperfect in this word and in rpoojKery 
and kaéjxev (Acts xxii 22) by our own 
past tense ‘ ought’ (= ‘owed’). 

evyaptoria| St*Jerome’s exposition 
deserves to be given in full, as it 
throws light not only on the interpre- 
tation of the passage but also on the 
history of biblical commentary. ‘Up 
to this point’, he says, ‘the Apostle 
seems to have introduced nothing 
foreign to his purpose or alien to 
the context. But in regard to what 
follows, some one may raise the ques- 
tion, What has “giving of thanks” to 
do immediately after the prohibition 
of fornication and uncleanness and 
lasciviousness and shamefulness and 
foolish speaking and jesting? If he 
was at liberty to name some one 
virtue, he might have mentioned 
“justice”, or “truth”, or “love”: though 
these also would have been somewhat 
inconsequent at this point. Perhaps 
then by “giving of thanks (gratiarwm 
actio)” is meant in this place not that 
by which we give thanks to God, but 
that on account of which we are called 
grateful or ingratiating (grati siue 
gratiosi) and witty (sa/si) among men. 
For a Christian must not be a foolish- 
speaker and a jester: but his speech 
must be seasoned with salt, that it 
may have grace with them that hear 
it. And since it is not usual, except 
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with certain learned persons among 
the Greeks, to use the word evyapiria 
[the editions give evxapurria] as dis- 
tinguished from eucharistia, i.e. to 
distinguish between gratiosum esse 
and agere gratias, I suppose that the 
Apostle, a Hebrew of the Hebrews, 
used the current word and intended 
to hint at his own meaning in the 
signification of the other word: and 
this the rather, because with the 
Hebrews gratiosus and gratias agens 
are expressed, as they tell us, by one 
and the same word. Hence in Pro- 
verbs (xi 16): yur evxdproros éyeiper 
avipt dd€av, mulier grata suscitat 
uiro gloriam, where it stands for 
gratiosa. We should appear to be 
doing violence to the Scripture in. 
thus daring to interpret mzlier 
gratias agens as mulier gratiosa, 
were it not that the other editions 
agree with us: for Aquila and Theo- 
dotion and Symmachus have so ren- 
dered it, viz. yuv7 xapiros, mulier 
gratiosa, and not evydpiocros, which 
refers to the “giving of thanks”, 
Thus far St Jerome. But whence 
this subtle feeling for Greek, this apt 
quotation from the Greek bible, this 
appeal to various translators instead 
of to the ‘ Hebrew verity’? We have 
the answer in an extract from Origen’s 
Commentary, happily preserved in 
Cramer’s Catena: Ovdx dvijxe S€ Trois 
aylows ovdé adrn (Sc, evtpamedla], GAAG 
padXov 7 €v mac mpos Oedv evxapioria’ 
jyow edxapiotia Kal” hv evdxaplorous 
kal xapievrds tids ayer’ pwpoddyov 
pev ovv kal edtpdmedov ov Sei etvat, 
evxdptatov b€ Kai xapievra. Kal éel 
dotynbés €ore TO eimeiv “dAAd paddov 
evxapiria’ (sic legendum: ed. edxapt- 
aria), Taxa aytt rovrov expycato TH er 
Gov Keysevn éEer wal elwev ‘adda 
padAoy evxapioria’., Kal prrore eos 
€oTl T@ dvdpatt tis edyapiorias Kal 
tov evxaplcrov tots dé ‘EBpaiev 
xphoGa dvi ris edxapurias (ed. evya- 
ptorias) kal edyapirov, «7A. He then 
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proceeds to cite the uxx and other 
versions of Prov. xi 16. St Jerome’s 
comment is thus fully accounted for, 
and we are able to see how closely he 
followed Origen, his indebtedness to 
whom he expressesinhis preface. Since 
this note was written my friend Mr 
J. A. F. Gregg has examined the 
Paris Ms of the Catena, and found 
that in both places it gives the word 
evxapitia. This word indeed appears 
to have no substantial existence and 
to be a mere conjecture on the part 
of Origen. 

We cannot suppose that. St Paul 
meant anything but ‘thanksgiving’ by 
evdxapioria. But he was led to his 
choice of the word by the double 
meaning which certainly belongs to 
the adjective evyapioros (comp., for 
example, Xenoph. Cyrop. ii 2 1 ev- 
Xapirrorarot Aoyor). See the note on 
iv 29, va 8@ xapw Trois dxovovow. 

5. tore ywockorvres| This appears 
to be a Hebraism for ‘ye know of a 
surety’. The reduplication with the 
infinitive absolute QvTA yo) and the 
like) occurs 14 times in “the Old 
Testament. The txx generally render 
it by yvouvres yrooerde, etc. Some- 
times the reduplication is simply 
neglected. In 1 Sam. xx 3, however, 
we find ywoeckwy oidev, and in Jer. 
xlix (xlii) 22 the actual phrase tore 
yweckortes ore occurs in several MSS 
sub asterisco, being a Hexaplaric 
reading which in the margin of Codex 
Marchalianus is assigned to Symma- 
chus. 

mAeovextns| See the notes on v. 3 
and iv 19; and compare Col. iii. 5 
mopveiayv, axaOapoiay, mabos, émiOupiay 
Kaknv, Kal THY TAeovegiay Aris éeoTw 
eiSAoAarpia. In the New Testament 
the verb w\eovexrety is confined to 
two of St Paul’s epistles: it regularly 
means ‘to defraud’, 2 Cor. ii 11 (wa 
pa) mAeovertndGpev Ud Tod arava), 


vii 2, xii 17 f. In 1 Thess. iv 6 it is 
used in connexion with the sin of 
impurity, ro py) varepBaiverw Kai meo- 
VEKTElY EV TH Tpaypate Tov adeAdoy 
avrov. Certain forms of impurity 
involve an offence against the rights 
of others (‘thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour’s wife’). Accordingly mAco- 
ve&ia occurs in close proximity to sins 
of impurity in several passages. The 
context in such cases gives a colour 
to the word; but it does not appear 
that mAcoveEia can be independently 
used in the sense of fleshly concu- 
piscence. The chief passages, besides 
those which have been cited above, 
are I Cor. v 9 ff. eypawa vpiv ev rH 
emoToAH ju] Tuvavaplyvyvaba mropvots, 
ov mdavTws TOls Topvois TOU KOopOU 
Tourou # Tots mAeovéKrais Kal dpraéw 
7) elO@doAdrpats, emet wpeidere Gpa ek 
ToU Koopou e&eAOciv. viv dé eypawa 
vply py Tvvavapiyvudbat eay Tis ddeAPos 
dvopatomevos 4 mopvos 7) mAEovexTns 7) 
eidwdoAarpys 7 Aoldopos 7 pébucos 7 
dpra&, T@ TowvtT@ pydé ouverOiew: 
vi 9 f. 7 ovK oldare dre GdiKoe Oeod 
Bacwrciay ov KAnpovopnocovew; fut) mra- 
vaobe* ovre mopvot ovre cidwAoAarpat 
OUTE polyol oUVTE padakol ovTe apaevo- 
Koirat ovTe KA€mTat OdTE TAEOVEKTAL, OV 
péOvaot, ov Aoldopor, ovx apmayes Bact- 
Aelav Oeod KAnpovopyncovew. In the 
former passage mAcovexrais comes in 
somewhat suddenly when mépvois alone 
has been the starting-point of the 
discussion; but the addition kai dp- 
maéw shews that the ground of the 
discussion is being extended. The 
latter passage recurs largely to the 
language of the former. For a further 
investigation of wAcoveEia, and for its 
connexion with <idwAodarpia, see 
Lightfoot’s notes on Col. iii 5. 

rod xptorou kal Geov] The article 
is sometimes prefixed to the first only 
of a series of nearly related terms: 
compare ii 20 émi r@ Oepedio trav 
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Tois dkapTrois TOU GKOTOUS, MaAAoV O€ Kal EAEYXETE; 


drootéA@y kal mpopnray, iii 12 Thy 
mappnoiay Kal mpocaywyny, iii 18 ri TO 
mAdros Kal pijkos Kal dos kal Babos. 

6. Kevois Adyos| The only parallel 
is a close one; Col. ii 8 d:d...Kevijs 
amatns. Kevos when used of speech 
is practically equivalent to wevdns: 
comp. Didaché 2 ovx éora o Adyos 
cov evdns, ov kevds, GAAa peperro- 
peévos mpakec: also Arist. Hth. Nic. ii 
7 I Kevarepor (Aoyor) a8 Opposed to 
adnbiverepor: Galen de diff. puls. iii 6 
(Kuhn viii 672) ovrws ovv kai rovs 
Aoyous eviore Wevdeis dvoud cover kevovs. 

7. ovyperoyo] This compound and 
cuvkowaveire IN V. II may be con- 
trasted with the three compounds 
ouvkAnpovopa, cvvc@pa, cvvpéeroxa, by 
which the Apostle emphasised their 
entry into the new fellowship (iii 6). 

9. dyabecvvn| Comp. Rom. xv 14, 
Gal. v 22, 2 Thess. i 11. It repre- 
sents the kindlier, as d:cacoovvy repre- 
sents the sterner element in the ideal 
character : comp. Rom. vy 7. ° 

10, Soxipagovres k.7.A.] Comp. Rom. 
Xli 2 eis TO Soxtpacew vpas ri ro O€Anua 
Tov Oeod, TO ayabdv Kai evdpecTov Kat 
rétecov: and Col. iii 20 rodro yap 
evdpeorov €or ev kupig. For the use of 
evdpeotos and its adverb in inscriptions 
see Deissmann Neue Bibelst. p. 42. 

II. edéyxere] The ordinary mean- 
ing of eAéyyew in the New Testament 
is ‘to reprove’, in the sense of ‘to 
rebuke’. But in the only other pas- 
sage in which the word occurs in 
St Paul’s writings (apart from the 
Pastoral Epistles) reproof in words is 


clearly out of place: 1 Cor. xiv 24 
eav O€ mavres mpopyrevoow, eiceOn dé 
tis dmoros h idudrns, edéyxeTat vTo 
mdvrev, avakpiverac vo TavTov, Ta 
Kputra THs Kapdias avtod davepa vive- 
rat, where the verb éAéyxew seems to 
suggest the explanatory sentence ra 
Kpurra...pavepa yivera. So in our 
present passage éA¢yxere is immedi- 
ately followed by ra yap kpupy ytvo- 
peva, and subsequently we have ra 
dé mavra édeyyopueva dd Tov hwros 
gavepodra, Accordingly it is best to 
interpret the word in the sense of ‘to 
expose’; a meaning which it likewise 
has in John iii 20 pucet ro Pas Kai 
ovk €pxerat mpos TO pas, iva pn edeyxOn 
Ta €pya avrov (contrast va davepob7 
in the next verse). This signification 
is illustrated by Wetstein from Arte- 
midorus ii 36 7jAvos amd dvoews Eava- 
réh\Awy ra kpuTTTa éhéyxet THY AeAnO€vat 
Soxovvrwv, and also from the lexico- 
graphers. 

With this interpretation we give 
unity to the whole passage. The 
contrast throughout is between light 
and darkness. First we have, as the 
result of the light, that testing which 
issues in the approval of the good 
(Soxiwaterv) ; secondly, as the result 
of the meeting of the light with the 
darkness, that testing which issues in 
the exposure of the evil (édéyxeu). 
And then, since éAéyyeoOac and gare- 
povoOa are appropriate respectively 
to the evil and the good (as in John 
iii 20, quoted above), the transforma- 
tion of the one into the other is 
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POoUTal, Tav yao TO PavEepoupEvoy ws éeoTiv. *4510 Neyer 


/ 
"Evyewpe, 6 Kabevowy, 


\ > / ~ a 
Kal dvaoTa €K TWY VEKpwY, 


\ > / 
Kat emipavoet oo. 0 XPloTOs. 


marked by the change of the verbs: 
edeyxopeva...pavepotta...ro avepor- 
pevov pas éoriv. 

12. aicxpdv €orw xai héyerv] The 
order of the sentence deserves atten- 
tion: ra yap kpypy ywopeva stands 
closely connected with ¢déyyere, and 
forms a special interpretation of ra 
épya tov oKorouvs: whereas aicypov 
€otw xat éyey Means simply that 
they are ‘ unspeakably shameful’. 

13. ra 6€ mavra] This might be 
taken to mean ‘but all these things’, 
namely ra xpup7 ywoueva vm avtav. 
It seems however more in St Paul’s 
manner to interpret ra mavra as ‘all 
things’, and to regard the article as 
linking together the individual ele- 
ments (zavra) and presenting them as 
awhole. The statement accordingly is 
universal in its reference. All things 
when they come to be tested by the 
light cease to be obscure and become 
manifest. 

avepovpevov] ‘Omne enim quod 
manifestatur lumen est’, Vulg. To 
render with the Authorised Version 
‘for whatsoever doth make manifest is 
light’ is to do violence to the Greek 
(for there is no example in the New 
Testament of the middle voice of 
gavepody), and to offer a truism which 
adds nothing to the meaning of the 
passage. In St Paul’s mind ‘to be- 
come manifest’ means to cease to be 
darkness, and to be a partaker of the 
very nature of light: ‘for everything 
that becomes manifest is light’. Thus 
the Apostle has described a process 
by which darkness itself is transformed 
into light. The process had been 


realised in those to whom he wrote : 
ire yap wore oxdros, viv dé pas (v. 8). 

14. 680 Aéyer] Comp. iv 8. Seve- 
rian (Cramer’s Catena ad loc.), after 
saying that the passage is not to be 
found in the canonical writings, adds: 
Xapicpa Av tore kal mpocevxns Kal 
Wadpav vroBaddovros Tod mvedpatos, 
Kaas Aéyet ev tH mpos KopwOiovs* 
"Exaotos vpav wadpov exer, mporevxny 
éxet...d7Aov ovy Ore ev Evi TovT@Y TaY 
mvevpatikay Warwav nro. mporevyav 
€ketTo TOUTO O euynpovevoev. The at- 
tempts to assign the quotation to an 
apocryphal writing are probably mere 
guesses. 

émupatoe:] For the variants ém- 
Wavcoe and émupavoes see the note 
on various readings. 

15—33. ‘Be very careful, then, of 
your conduct. By a true wisdom you 
may ransom the time from its evil 
bondage. Cast away folly: under- 
stand the Lord’s will. Let drunken- 
ness, and the moral ruin that it brings, 
be exchanged for that true fulness 
which is the Spirit’s work, and which 
finds glad expression in the spiritual 
songs of a perpetual thanksgiving; in 
a life of enthusiastic gratitude to the 
common Father, and yet a life of 
solemn order, where each knows and 
keeps his place under the restraining 
awe of Christ. The wife, for example, 
has her husband for her head, as the 
Church has Christ, the Saviour of His 
Body: she must accordingly obey her 
protector. So too the husband's pat- 
tern of love is Christ’s love for the 
Church, for which He gave up Him- 
self: and wherefore? To hallow His 
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> a a ~ \\ ¢ 
BNéweTve ovy dkpt Bas TWS WEPLTATELTE, MY WS 

, > > « / 62 , \ / 

acopot adX’ ws cool, * éEayopaCouevol TOV Kalpov, 


Bride by a sacramental cleansing, to 
present her to Himself in the glory 
of a perfect beauty, with no spot of 
disfigurement, no wrinkle of age. But 
Christ’s Bride is also Christ’s Body : 
and the husband must love his wife 
as being his own body. Who hates 
his own flesh? Who does not feed 
and tend it? So is it with Christ and 
the Church: for we are the limbs of 
His Body. Is it not written of 
marriage, that the two shall be one 
flesh? Great is the hidden meaning 
of those words. I declare them to be 
true of Christ and the Church: your 
part is to realise their truth in your 
respective spheres: as the fear of 
Christ is met by Christ’s love, so let 
the wife fear, and the husband love’. 

15. BdAémere] St Paul frequently 
uses Pdézrew in the sense of ‘to take 
heed’: (1) with the accusative, as in 
Col. iv 17 Bdére tiv Stakoviay (look to, 
consider), Phil. iii 2 rods kvdvas «.t.A. 
(beware of); (2) with wa or py, fre- 
quently ; (3) with més, here and in 
I Cor, iii 10 ékacros 5é€ BrXerérw Tas 
érotkodopet, Here only we have the 
addition of dxpiBos,—‘take careful 
heed’. On the variant més dxpiBads 
see the note on various readings. 

mepirareire| The repetition of this 
word takes us back to v. 8 ws réxva 
doros repurareire, The particle oty 
is resumptive. The metaphor of dark- 
ness and light is dropped, and the 
contrast is now between acodo and 
cool. 

16. ¢€ayopaCopevor] Comp. Col. iv 
5 ev codia mepimareire mpos Tovs e&a, 
Tov Karpov é€ayopatopevor. "Ayopacev 
is used of persons by St Paul only in 
the phrase 7yopacOnre rysfjs, 1 Cor. vi 
20, Vil 23, in each case the metaphor 
being of purchase into servitude. So 
we have in 2 Pet. ii 1 roy dyopawarta 
avtovs Seomdrnv. It is used of the 
redeemed in the Apocalypse, v 9, 


xiv 3f. "Efayopd¢ew is only used by 
St Paul, and in the two other places 
in which it occurs it has the meaning 
of ‘buying out’ or ‘away from’: Gal. 
iii 13 Xpurros nuas eEnyopacev ek THs 
Kardpas, iv 5 wa rovs vmro vomov eEayo- 
pacn. This meaning of ‘ransoming, 
redeeming’ is found in other writers. 

There seems to be no authority for 
interpreting the word, like ovvayopd- 
¢ew and cuvaveioba, as ‘to buy up’ 
(coemere). Polyb. iii 42 2 is cited as 
an example, éényépace map avrév ta 
re povdévda mAota mavra (Hannibal 
bought all the boats of the natives in 
order to cross the Rhone); but the 
sense of ‘buying up’ is given by the 
addition of avra, and the verb itself 
both there and in Plut. Crass. 2 need 
mean no more than ‘to buy’. In 
Mart. Polyc. 2 we have the middle 
voice as here, but in the sense of 
‘buying off’ (comp. the use of ¢Ewvei- 
oOa and éxmpiacOa), dia pias dpas 
THY aidmoy Kodacw éEayopatopevor. 

A close verbal parallel is Dan. ii 8 
otda ore Karpov tpeis eEayopatere, ‘I 
know of a certainty that ye would gain 
the time’ (Aram. }231 AFIS NIT 3), 
but this meaning is not applicable to 
our passage. The Apostle appears to 
be urging his readers to claim the 
present for the best uses. It has got, 
so to speak, into wrong hands— the 
days are evil days’—they must pur- 
chase it out of them for themselves. 
Accordingly the most literal transla- 
tion would seem to be the best, ‘7e- 
deeming the time’; but not in the 
sense of making up for lost time, as 
in the words ‘Redeem thy misspent 
time that’s past’. 

Tov kapov] A distinction is often 
to be clearly marked between ypdvos 
as ‘time’ generally, and xaipés ‘the 
fitting period or moment for a par- 
ticular action’. But xaipos is by no 
means limited to this latter sense. 
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Thus in St Paul we have 6 viv xarpés, 
Rom. iii 26, viii 18 (ra ma@nyara rod 
yoy Kacpov), Xi 5: and 6 xkarpos alone, 
for the time that now is, or that still 
is left, Rom. xiii 11 eiddres rov Karpor, 
6tt @pa Hn vpas e€& Umvov éyepOjvat, 
1 Cor. vii 29 6 Kaipos cuverradpévos 
eotiv. See also Gal. vi 10 ws kacpov 
éxopuev, Which Lightfoot takes to mean 
‘as we have opportunity’; but he 
allows that ‘there is no objection to 
rendering it “ehile we have time”, 
and compares Ignat. Smyrn.9 os ére 
Katpov éxyonev, and [2 Clem.] 8, 9. 

movypat| Compare Vi 13 avriotivat 
év tH tméepa TH twovnpa, and Gal. i 4 
€k TOU ai@vos TOU éverTOTos TovNpod. 
Though ‘the days are evil’, they are 
capable in some degree at least of 
transformation: the time may be 
rescued. So Origen interprets the 
whole passage: olovel €autots Tov Kal- 
pov c@vovpevor, ExovTa ws mpos Tov 
avOpadmwov Biov movnpas nuépas. OTe 
ovy els Te Oéov Tov KaLpoyv KaTavaXicKo- 
pev, Oynoapeba avrov Kal dvTnyopdcapey 
€avrois Somepel Tempapevoy TH TOY av- 
Opamev kaxia...cEayopatopevor S€ Tov 
kaipov évra év nuépats Tovnpats, oiovet 
perarrowovpev Tas tovnpas nuépas eis 
dyabas, x.r.A. Severian’s comment 
(also in Cramer’s Catena) is similar: 6 
éayopatopevos tov addorpiov dovdov 
éEayopd erat ai krara avroy. eel ovv 
6 katpos 6 map@y Sovdever Tois Tovnpots, 
éfayopacacbe airdy, @oTe Karaxpyoa- 
gba atte mpos evoéBevar. 

17. ovviere wt.A.] Comp. % 10 
Soxydtovres «.7.X. For the variant 
cuvievres see the note on various 
readings. 

18. py peOdoxerbe otve| So Prov. 
xxiii 31 (LXx only), according to the 
reading of A. B has év oivois, & oivois. 
We might hesitate to accept the 
reading of A, regarding it as an 


assimilation to the text of our passage, 
but that Origen confirms it (Tisch. 
Not. Cod. Sin. p. 107). As the words 
ev oivois occur in the preceding verse, 
the change in B is probably due to a 
desire for uniformity. 

aowria] Comp. Tit. i 6 rékva yor 
Tora, py év KatTnyopia averias 7 av- 
umoraxra, I Pet. iv 4 pa cuvtpexovT@y 
bpav eis THY aThy Tis dv@Tias dvaxvow. 
The adverb is used in Luke xv 13 
Ovecxdpmigey thy ovolay avrod (av 
dosdrws (comp. %. 30 6 Karahayev cov 
Tov Bioy pera mopyar). 

TAnpovabe ev rvevpart] The sequence 
of thought appears to be this: Be 
not drunk with wine, but find your 
fulness through a higher instrumen- 
tality, or in a higher sphere. If the 
preposition marks the instrumentality, 
then rvedpya signifies the Holy Spirit : 
if it marks the sphere, mvedya might 
still mean the Holy Spirit, but it 
would be more natural to explain it 
of spirit generally (as opposed to 
flesh) or of the human spirit. In the 
three other places in which we find ev 
mvevpare in this epistle there is a like 
ambiguity: ii 22 cuvorxodopeiobe eis 
KaTotkytnptoyv Tov Geod ev mvevpart, iii 5 
dmexadvpon trois ayiows dmoardAots av- 
Tov kal mpopyras év mvevpati, Vi 18 
mpocevyomevor ev TavTt Kaip@ €v Tvev- 
part. In every case it appears on the 
whole best to interpret the phrase as 
referring to the Holy Spirit: and the 
interpretation is confirmed when we 
observe the freedom with which the 
Apostle uses the preposition in in- 
stances which are free from ambi- 
guity; as 1 Cor. xii 3 ¢v mvevpare Oeod 
AarGy, 13 €v Ev) mvevpare €BarricOnpev, 
Rom. xv 16 mpoogopa...nyvacuévn ev 
mvevpare ayio ; compare also Rom. xiv 
17, where there is a contrast some- 
what resembling that of our text, ov 
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povabe ev mvevuaTtt, NadovyTes EavTots ee Kal 
Uuvows Kal woais mvevpaTikats, adovrTes Kal padhovres 
TH Kapoia Uuav TH Kuplw, *edxapirrouvTes TAVTOTE 
UTE TaVTWY EV 6vomatt TOU KUpiou Huawv Incot Xpiorou 
To Oew Kal TraTpl, XyroTarcouevor a\AnAols év Pow 


Xpirrov. 


yap é€orw 1 Bacirela Tov Oeod Bpadots 
Kal moors, GAA Oixaocvvn Kal eipyvy 
kal yapa ev mvevpate ayio. 

If then we adopt the interpretation, 
‘Let your fulness be that which comes 
through the Holy Spirit’, how are we 
to render the words in English? The 
familiar rendering ‘Be filled with the 
Spirit’ suggests at first sight that the 
injunction means ‘ Become full of the 
Holy Spirit’. .Such an injunction 
however has no parallel: had this 
been the Apostle’s meaning he would 
almost certainly have used the geni- 
tive (comp. eg. Acts ii 13 yAevkous 
pepeotwpevor ciciv): and he would 
probably have cast his precept into 
the form of an exhortation to pray 
that such fulness might be granted. 
- Nevertheless this rendering, though 
not strictly accurate, suffices to bring 
out the general sense of the passage, 
inasmuch as it is difficult to distin- 
guish between the fulness which 
comes through the Spirit, and the 
fulness which consists in being full of 
the Spirit : the Holy Spirit being at 
once the Inspirer and the Inspiration. 
We may therefore retain it in view 
of the harshness of such substitutes 
as ‘ Be filled in the Spirit’ or ‘by the 
Spirit’. 

19. Aadodyres x.7.A.] Comp. Col. iii 
16 diddoKovres Kat vovderodvres éavrovs 
Wadrpois, Uuvors, ddais mvevparikais év 
xapirt, ddovres év Tais kapdias Yay TH 
6eg. See Lightfoot’s notes on that 
passage: ‘while the leading idea of 
Wadpcs is a musical accompaniment, 
and that of duvos praise to God, 3dy 
is the general word for a song’. 


€ ~ ~ 7Q/ / € ‘a 
22 Ai yuvatkes, ToIs lois dvdpacw ws TH 


Accordingly the defining epithet mvev- 
partixais is reserved for this last word 
in both places, On the variants in 
this verse see the note on various 
readings. 

20. evxapiototvres «.t.A.] So in 
Col. iii 17 kat wav 6 Te édy monte ev 
Ayo 7 ev Epyo, mdvra ev ovopare 
Kupiov "Inaot, evxapicrovvtes TO Oe@ 
matpt d¢ avrov. Compare 1 Thess. v 
16 mavrore xaipere, advadeintws mpocev- 
xeoe, ev mavri evxapioteire. 

22. Ai yuvaixes x.7.A.] As a matter 
of construction this clause depends on 
the preceding participle: ‘submitting 
yourselves one to another in the fear 
of Christ : wives, unto your own hus- 
bands, as unto the Lord’. Ai yuvaixes 
accordingly stands for the vocative, 
as in Col. iii 18, ai yuvaixes, vmrorac- 
cece Tois avdpaow, &s avijKey ev Kupi@ : 
compare the vocatives of dvdpes, ra 
rexva, etc. lower down in the present 
passage, vi 1, 4 f., 9. When this 
section was read independently of the 
preceding verses, it became necessary 
to introduce a verb; and this is 
probably the cause of the insertion 
of vmordocecGe OY Uroraccécbacay in 
most of the texts: see the note on 
various readings, 

dios] The parallel in Col. iii 18 
shews that this word may be inserted 
or omitted with indifference where 
the context makes the meaning clear. 
So we find idias with yepoiy in 1 Cor. 
iv 12; but not, according to the 
best text, in Eph. iv 28, 1 Thess. 
iv 11. It was often added by scribes, 
in accordance with the later prefer- 
ence for fulness of expression. 
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oUTWs Kal al ee TOLS ayOpac ew €v TavTi. 
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*5Oi 


avOpes, ene Tas cies: Kadws Kal O X pir 0s 
cy. THY éxxAyotav Kal €auToV mapedwxey UTEP 


QuTNS,; lve auTHV ayiaon 

23. avnp| The definite article (0) is 
absent in the best text: ‘a husband 
is head of his wife’, or, more idiom- 
atically in English, ‘the husband is 
the head of the wife’. The article 
with yvvacccs defines its relation to 
avnp. So in 1 Cor. xi 3 xedady Se 
yuvatkos 0 avnp, ‘a woman’s head is 
her husband’, it defines the relation 
of avjp to the preceding yuvarkos. 

avtés gatnp| On the variant xai 
avros éotw certnp see the note on 
various readings. The true text in- 
dicates the special reason why the 
Apostle here speaks of Christ as the 
Head. He will not however enlarge 
on the subject, but returns, with adda, 
to the matter in hand. 

24. dAda os] In order to retain 
for adda its full adversative force 
many commentators interpret the 
preceding words, avréds carnp rod 
o@paros, as intended to enhance the 
_ headship of Christ, as being vastly 
superior to that of the husband: so 
that the connexion would be, ‘but 
notwithstanding this difference’, etc. 
The interpretation adopted in the 
exposition saves us from the neces- 
sity of putting this strain upon the 
Apostle’s language. As in several 
other places, adda is used to fix the 
attention on the special point of 
immediate interest : comp. 1 Cor. xii 
24, 2 Cor. iii 14, viii 7, Gal. iv 23, 29: 
if this is not strictly ‘the resumptive 
use’ of ddAa, it is akin to it. The use 
a mAnY at the end of this section 
(v. 33) is closely parallel. 

25. Of dvdpes x7.A.] So in Col. iii 


Kabapio-as Tw NovTpw TOU 


19 of dvdpes, dyamare tas yuvaikas Kat 
pn) muxpaivea Oe pos avras. 

26. dydon xaOapicas] ‘Cleanse and 
sanctify’ is the order of thought, as 
in 1 Cor. vi II dAA\a amedovcacbe, 
ddA nyidoOnre : cleanse from the old, 
and consecrate to the new. But in 
time the two are coincident. It was 
no doubt the desire to keep xaOapicas 
closely with ré Aourp@ x.r.A. that led 
to the rendering of the Authorised 
Version, ‘sanctify and cleanse’. To 
render xa@apicas ‘having cleansed’ 
would be to introduce a distinction 
in point of time: we must therefore 
say ‘cleansing’ (or ‘by cleansing’). 

For the ritual sense of xaéapifo, 
see Deissmann (Veue Bibelst. pp. 
43 f.), who cites C7A 1 74 xKaapi- 
Cearw (sic) d€ dmb o(k)opdev kali yor- 
péwv] kali yvvackos], Aovoapévous Fé 
kataxépada avOnnepoy ei cmopev ler Oat. 

T@ Aoutp@] Three allied words must 
be distinguished: (1) Aovrpoy ‘the 
water for washing’, or ‘the washing’ 
itself ; (2) Aovrpwy, ‘the place of wash- 
ing’; (3) Aouvrnp, ‘the vessel for wash- 
ing’, ‘the laver’, Hach of these may 
in English be designated as ‘the bath’. 
We may take as illustrations of (1) 
and (2) Plutarch, vita Alexandri 23 
Katadvoas S€ Kal Tpemopevos mpds Aov- 
rpov } Greppa, and Sympos. p. 734 B, 
where after speaking of 9 mepi ra 
Aourpa moAvrabea he relates that 
*ArEEavdpos pev 6 Bacired’s ev TO 
Aovtpau mupéetrav exabevdev, In the 
Lxx (1) and (3) are found: douryp is 
used for ‘a laver’ 16 times: Aourpoy 
represents $1 in Cant. iv 2, vi 6 
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(of sheep coming up ‘from the wash- 
ing’), and occurs in Sir. xxxi (xxxiv) 
30 Barritopevos amd vexpod Kal madw 
arropevos avrov, Ti apEeAnaey TO AovTpo 
avrov; In Ps. lix (Ix) 10, evii (eviii) 
ro 981 VD ‘my washpot’ is rendered 
by Aquila Aé8ns Aouvrpod pov (the LXx 
has AéBns ris €Amidos pov). The Latin 
versions maintain the distinction by 
the use of Jabrum for ‘laver’ (in the 
Pentateuch : oda, etc. elsewhere), and 
of Zawacrum for ‘washing’ in Canticles. 
In Ps. lix (Ix) 10 Jerome’s version has 
olla lawacri: in Sirach Cyprian and 
the Vulgate have Jauatio, but Au- 
gustine thrice gives lawacrum. 

For patristic references confirming 
the meaning of ‘ washing’ for Aovrpor, 
see Clem. Alex. Paed. iii 9 46, Dion. 
Alex. ep. xiii ad fin., Epiph. eapos. 
Jjid. 21, Dind. m1 583; and contrast 
Hippol. [?] ed. Bonwetsch-Achelis 1 
pt 2, p. 262 pera tv THs KoAvpBnOpas 
dvayévynow. 

The only other passage in the New 
Testament where Aovrpoy occurs is 
Tit. Wi 5 €cwoev jas Sia Aovtpod 
madwyevéowas Kal dvakawodocews mvev- 
paros ayiov. Both there and here the 
Authorised Version correctly renders 
it ‘the washing’: ‘the bath’ would not 
be incorrect, though somewhat am- 
biguous: ‘the laver’ is incorrect, 
and has probably been suggested by 
the Latin ‘/auacro’, which has been 
misunderstood. 

ev pnwatt] In the New Testament 
pnya represents the various uses of 
the Hebrew 125. (1) A spoken word 
of any kind, as in Matt. xii 36 pjjya 
dpyov. (2) A matter, as in Luke i 37 
ovk advvarycet mapa Tod Oeot may pia, 
‘nothing shall be too hard for God’ 
(where mapa rod reproduces a Hebrew 
idiom, the passage being based on 
Gen. xviii 14 px) dduvarnoes mapa rod 
Geov [the true reading, supported by 
the Old Latin, not mapa 16 64] 
pjya;), and Luke ii 15 76 pAya rodro 
To yeyovds. (3) Ina solemn sense, as 


when ‘the word of God’ comes to a 
prophet, Luke iii 2 éyévero pia Oeov 
érl “ledyny: comp. papa Oeod in this 
epistle, vi 17. It is also used more 
specially (4) of the Christian teaching, 
as in 1 Pet. i 25 (from Isa, xl 8) ro de 
pfjea Kupiov pever eis Tov ai@va’ TovTO 
d€ eotw TO phypa TO evayyedicGey eis 
vas, and Heb. vi 5 caddv yevoapévous 
Gcod piua. The most remarkable 
passage is Rom. x 8 ff., where, after 
quoting* Deut. xxx 14 éyyl’s gov TO 
pea éotiv, ev te oropari cov Kal ev 
ti Kxapdia cov, the Apostle continues 
rovr éorw TO pipa ths miorews 0 
Knpvocopev. Ste eav Oporoynans TO 
pijua €y TO oTdpati gov ore KYPIOZ 
IHSOYS, kal muorevons «.7.’. Here 
To paua stands on the one hand for 
the Christian teaching (comp. v. 17 
dia pjuaros Xpicrod), and on the other 
for the Christian confession which 
leads to salvation. With this must 
be compared. 1 Cor. xii 3, where the 
same confession appears as a kind of 
formula, and is sharply contrasted 
with a counter-formula ANAGEMA 
IHZOYS. Compare, too, Phil. ii 11 
maga yAoooa éouodoynontra ote KY- 
PIOS IHZOY> XPISTOS. 

In the present passage it is clear 
that the phrase ey pyyari indicates 
some solemn utterance by the accom- 
paniment of which ‘the washing of 
water’ is made to be no ordinary 
bath, but the sacrament of baptism. 
Comp. Aug. tract. 80 in Joan. 3 ‘ De- 
trahe uerbum, et quid est aqua nisi 
aqua? accedit uerbum ad elementum, 
et fit sacramentum ; etiam ipsum tam- 
quam uisibile uerbum’. 

What then was this pia? Chry- 
sostom asks and answers the question 
thus: ’Ev pryart, pyoi* roi@; &v dvo- 
part marpos kal viod Kal dylou mvev- 
paros: that is to say, the triple 
formula of baptism. In the earliest 
time, however, baptism appears to 
have been administered ‘in the name 
of Jesus Christ’ (Acts ii 38, x 48, 
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comp. viii 12) or ‘the Lord Jesus’ 
(Acts viii 16, xix 5); and on the use 
of the single formula St Paul’s argu- 
ment in 1 Cor. i 13 seems to be based 
(yu) Tladdos eotravpabn vréep vuar, h eis 
TO dvoua IlavAov €BarricOnre;). The 
special pjya above referred to points 
the same way. The confession 67 
KYPIO> IHSOYS was the shortest and 
simplest statement of Christian faith 
(comp. Acts xvi 31 ff. micrevoov emt 
Tov KUptov "Incovv Kat c@bnon ad Kal 6 
oikos gov...kat €BamriaOn avros Kal of 
avTov dmaytes mapaypjua). That some 
confession was required before bap- 
tism is seen from the early glosses 
upon the baptism of the eunuch, Acts 
viii 37, and that this soon took the 
form of question and answer (émepo- 
mya) is suggested by 1 Pet. iii 21, 
where the context contains phrases 
which correspond with the second 
division of the baptismal creed of 
the second century, Indeed the origin 
of the creed is probably to be traced, 
not in the first instance to the triple 
formula, but to the statement of the 
main facts about ‘the Lord Jesus’ as 
a prelude to baptism ‘in His name’. 
When under the influence of Matt. 
xxviii 19 the triple formula soon 
came to be universally employed, the 
structure of the baptismal creed 
would receive a corresponding elabo- 
ration. 

It is probable, then, that the pjya 
here referred to is the solemn mention 
of the name of the Lord Jesus Christ 
in connexion with the rite of baptism, 
either as the confession made by the 
candidate or as the formula employed 
by the ministrant. We may therefore 
render the passage: ‘that He might 
sanctify it, cleansing it by the washing 
of water with the word’, 

For the use of the preposition 
we may compare vi 2 év émayyeXia. 
The absence of the definite article 
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presents no difficulty ; the meaning is 
‘with a word which is appropriate 
to this washing’, the pjya being 
sufficiently defined by the context. 

There appears to be no ground for 
supposing that the Apostle here makes 
any allusion to a ceremonial bath 
taken by the bride before marriage. 
There is no evidence for such a rite 
in the Old Testament, the passages 
sometimes cited being quite irrelevant 
(Ruth iii 3, Ezek. xxiii 40). In the 
legend of ‘Joseph and Asenath’ there 
is no such ceremony, though it is true 
that after her long fast Asenath 
washes her face and hands before she 
puts on her bridal costume. Nor 
does it appear as a Christian cere- 
mony, though it probably would have 
been retained if St Paul had been 
regarded as alluding to it here. St 
Paul’s thought is of the hallowing of 
the Church, and thus he is at once 
led to speak of the sacrament of 
baptism. 

27. mapaorHon| Comp. 2 Cor. xi 2 
ppoodpny yap vas évi avdpl map Gévoy 
ayy mapaoThcat TO xptore. Here 
Christ Himself (airés, not avrny, see 
the note on various readings) presents 
the Church all-glorious to Himself. 
”Evdo€ov is the predicate: the word 
occurs again in I Cor. iv I0 wpeis 
evdo£or, nueis d€ arysor, and twice in 
St Luke’s Gospel, vii 25 (of glorious 
apparel), xiii 17 (of glorious works). 

oridov 7) putida] ‘spot of disfigure- 
ment or wrinkle of age’. Neither 
word is found in the txx. Comp. 
2 Pet. ii 13 omidoe kat popor: Plut. 
Mor. 789 D ois 7 yehopéevn modsa kal 
puris é€umewpias paprus emipaiverar: 
Diose. i 39 (de oleo amygdalino) aipex 
dé kal oridous é€k mpoodmov Kal édy- 
Aes (freckles) kal putidas. 

ayia Kal dpopos| (Comp. i 4 elva 
pas dyious Kal dpodpovs Karevarriov 
avrov év aydrn, and see the note there. 
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> J / > Mi lat / 

Xplaros THY éxkAnolav, °6Te MéAN ETMEVY TOU TWMATOS 
KATAAEIWE! TON 
TPOCKOAAHOHCETAI 


Lee! N ’ » 
avTovU. anti TOYTOY ANOPWITOC 
t \ 
TATEPA KAI THN MHTEPA KAl 


Tmpdc THN FYNATKA AayYTo¥, Kal €CONTAL OF AYO peda 
' \ 7 la / > td ? \ \ 
cCAPKA MIAN. **7O fUaTNPLOV TOUTO MEYa ETTLY, EYW O€ 


28. ovrws| This is not to be taken 
as the antecedent to ws ra éavray 
copara, Which means ‘as being their 
own bodies’. It refers to the general 
drift of what has gone before: ‘thus’, 
‘in this same manner’. This is the 
meaning of otrws in Matt. v 16 otras 
appara TO pas tpdr, «.7.A.: that is 
to say, ‘as the lamp shineth’ (v. 15); 
not ‘in such a way...that they may 
see’ ete. 

29. odpxa|] The change from odpa 
to oap& gives a fresh emphasis to the 
thought, and at the same time pre- 
pares the way for the quotation in 
®. 31. 

extpeper kal Oadmet| Hach of these 
words is once used by the Apostle 
elsewhere, but in reference to the 
nurture of children: below, vi 4 ék- 
tpépere adta ev maideia kal vovbecia 
Kupiov: 1 Thess. ii 7 ws edv tpodos 
Oadrn ra eats Téxva. 

30. pédrAn] The relation of the 
parts to the whole is here empha- 
sised, as is the relation of the parts 
of the whole to one another in iv 25 
ore eopev adAjA@V pEAyn. With the 
latter compare Rom. xii 5 of zoAXot 
év oGpa eopev ev Xprot@, To b€ Kad’ ets 
d\Androv pwéAn: with the former 1 Cor. 
Vi 15 Ta odpara vor wédn Xpiorod 
€oriv, xii 27 vets b€ Core cSpa Xpiorod 
kal LéAn €k pépous. 

For the addition ek ris capkés avrot 
kal €k TOY doTéwy avrov see the note 
on various readings. 


31. dvri rovrov] Comp. av@ dy, 
2 Thess. ii 10, and four times in St 
Luke’s writings. It has been suggested 
that dvri here means ‘instead of’, the 
contrast being with the idea of a 
man’s hating his own flesh (v. 29); 
and the mention of capé in both 
verses is pleaded in favour of this 
interpretation. In the few passages 
in which St Paul uses avri, however, 
it does not suggest opposition, but 
correspondence: Kaxov dvti Kako, 
Rom, xii 17, 1 Thess. v 15; Kon ayri 
mepiBoraiov, 1 Cor. xi 15. This of 
course is in no way decisive of his use 
of the word in the present passage : 
but it seems on the whole more 
natural to suppose that avril rovrov 
is intended as equivalent to évexev 


rovrou by which ypoby is represented 


in the Luxx of Gen. ii 24. Comp. 
Jerome ad loc.: ‘apostolus pro eo 
quod ibi habetur évexev rovrov, id est 
propter hoc, posuit dvri rovrov, quod 
latine aliis uerbis dici non potest’. 
The only other variant from the Lxx 
in our text is the omission of avrod 
after marépa and pnrépa: see, how- 
ever, the note on various readings. 
32. TO pvoripioy «.r.A.] The mean- 
ing of pvornpiov is discussed in a 
separate note. In St Paul’s use of 
the word we must distinguish (1) its 
employment to designate the eternal 
secret of God’s purpose for mankind, 
hidden from the past but revealed in 
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Christ ; comp. in this epistle, i 9, iii 4, 
9, vilg; Col. i 26f., ii 2, iv 3; Rom. 
xvi 255. t Cor. ii 1; 7: (2) a more 
general use of the word in the plural, 
1 Cor. iv 1, xiii 2, xiv 2: (3) the use 
' of the singular for some particular 
secret of the Divine economy or of 
the future; as in Rom. xi 25 16 
pvotypiov tovro (of the partial blind- 
ness of Israel, which has been figured 
by the olive-tree), 1 Cor. xv 51 idov 
pvotypiov vpiy eyo (of the last 
trump). The remarkable phrase in 
2 Thess. ii 7 ro ppvotnpioy THs avopias, 
connected as it is with a thrice 
repeated use of amoxaduvdéjva, ap- 
pears to form part of an intentional 
parallel between ‘the man of sin’ and 
our Lord. The remaining examples 
are in the Pastoral Epistles, 1 Tim. 
iii 9 TO prvotnpiov THs Tictews, lili 16 
Opodoyoupévas péya eat TO THs evoe- 
Belas puornpioy. 

The use of the word in our text is 
not quite parallel to any of the above 
uses. The union of husband and wife 
as ‘one flesh’ is a pvornpcoy, or con- 
tains a pvotnpiov (according as we 
interpret ro pvorypioy rodro as refer- 
ring to the actual statement of Gen. 
ii 24, or to the spiritual meaning of 
that statement: the word pvarijpioy 
hovers between ‘the symbol’ and ‘the 
thing symbolised’ in Apoc. i 20, xvii 
5,7). This pvornprov is of far-reaching 
importance (yéya): but all that the 
Apostle will now add is that he is 
speaking (or that he speaks it) con- 
cerning Christ and the Church. 

The Latin rendering ‘sacramentum 
hoc magnum est’ well represents the 
Greek; for ‘sacramentum’ combines 
the ideas of the symbol and its mean- 
ing. It is hardly necessary to point 
out that it does not imply that St 


EPHES. 


Paul is here speaking of marriage as 
a sacrament in the later sense. 

eye € Aéyw] The insertion of the 
pronoun emphasises this teaching as 
specially belonging to the Apostle. It 
was his function in a peculiar sense 
to declare the mystical relation of 
Christ to the Church. 

eis] ‘with reference to’: comp. Acts 
li 25 Aaveid yap héyer eis avrov. 

33. Any kal vpeis| that is, Do you 
at least grasp this, the practical lesson 
of love on the one part and of rever- 
ence on the other. 

wa poBnra] This carries us back 
to v. 21 é€v PoBw Xpiorod. There 
appears to be a double reference to 
this in 1 Pet. iii 1—6, which clearly 
is not independent of our epistle: 
“Opolws yuvaikes vroracadpevat Tots 
idiots dvdpacww...ryv é€v poB@ ayvyy 
avactpopny vuov: and then as if to 
guard against a false conception of 
fear, un PoBovpevar pyndeplay mronow 
(where the actual phrase comes from 
Prov. iii 25 kat ov poBnOyon mronow 
erred Oovcar). 

For the ellipse before a the near- 
est parallel seems to be 1 Cor. vii 29 
TO Aourov twa Kal of €xovTes yuvaikas ws 
ph éxovres ow. For a change from 
another construction to one with wa, 
see above v. 27 py éxovoay...aAn’ iva 
y---, aud a nearer parallel in 1 Cor. 
xiv 5 OéAw S€ mavtas vpas Aadeiv 
yrdooas, padrov S€ va mpodnredyte. 

VI. 1—9. ‘These principles of rever- 
ence and love extend through the 
whole sphere of family life. Children 
must obey: it is righteous: and the 
old precept still carries its special 
promise. Fathers must insist on 
obedience, and must not make dis- 
cipline more difficult by a lack of 
loving patience. Again, slaves must 
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Nioc éii Tac fAc. 
obey: with a trembling fear and a 
whole-hearted devotion, looking to 
their masters as to Christ Himself. 
They are Christ’s slaves, doing God’s 
will in their daily tasks; not rendering 
a superficial service to please an 
earthly lord; but with their soul in 
their work, serving the Lord in heaven, 
not men on earth: for the Lord 


accepts and rewards all good work, © 


whether of the slave or of the free. 
And the masters must catch the 
same spirit: the threatening tone 
must be heard no more: they and 
their slaves have the same heavenly 
Lord, before whom these earthly dis- 
tinctions disappear’. 

1. Ta réxva] Comp. Col. iii 20 ra 
TeKva, UmaKkoveTe Tois yovedDow Kara 
mavTa, TOUTO yap evdapeoTov e€aTwW ev 
Kuplo. 

2. aris €or kK.r.d.| ‘which is the 
jirst commandment with promise’. 
The obvious interpretation of these 
words appears to be the best. It 
has been objected (1) that a kind of 
promise is attached to the second 
commandment of the Decalogue, and 
(2) that no other commandment has 
a promise attached to it after the 
fifth. It may be replied (1) that the 
appeal to the character of God in the 
second commandment is not properly 
speaking a promise at all, and (2) 
that many commandments, not of the 
Decalogue, have promises attached to 
them, so that the Apostle may be 
thought of as regarding these as the 
subsequent commandments which his 
expression implies. "Evrod7 is not of 
necessity to be confined to one of the 
‘Ten Words’. When our Lord was 
asked Iota €otiv évrodi) rpétn rdvrav; 


¢ / 
4Kal ol Tartépes, [7 TrapopytCeTeE 


He did not in His reply go to the 
Decalogue either for ‘the first’ or for 
‘the second, like unto it’ (Mark xii 
28 ff.). 

It is possible to understand zporn 
here, as in the Gospel, in the sense 
of the first in rank; or, again, as the 
first to be enforced on a child: but. 
neither interpretation gives a satis- 
factory meaning to the clause év éray- 
yeAia, unless these words be separated 
from wpaérn and connected closely with 
what follows—‘with a promise that it 
shall be well with thee’, etc. This 
however is exceedingly harsh, and it 
breaks up the original construction 
of the quoted passage, where iva 
depends on Tia «7A. 

3. wa e «rd.]| The quotation 
does not correspond to the Hebrew 
text either of Ex. xx 12, ‘that thy 
days may be long upon the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee’, 
or of Deut. v 16, ‘that thy days may 
be long, and that it may go well with 
thee, upon the land which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee’. St Paul quotes. 
with freedom from one of the uxx 
texts, which have themselves under- 
gone some change, due in part to 
assimilation: Ex. xx 12 ta «6 oo 
yévnta (these four words are omitted 
in A and obelised in the Syro- 
hexaplar) kat iva paxpoxpdmos yévn emt 
Tis ys ths adyabhs ts Kupwos 6 beds 
gov didwciv cou: Deut. v 16 wa 
gor yernrat kai iva paxpoypdvios yévn 
(A; eon BH; -o. 7re B®» sup. ras.) émt 
Ths ys ns Kupws 6 beds cov didaciv 
oot. 

ext ths ys] The omission of the 
words which follow in the Lxx gives 
a different turn to this phrase: so 
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Ta Téxva Uuwv, &\r\a exTpEepeTe alta év Taideia Kal 
Noyeecia Kypioy. %Ot dovAol, vraKxovere Tois Kata 
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Tt Tomon ayabdv, ToUTO KopiceTar Tapa Kuplou, elite 


dovAos €iTE éAevGepos. 


that it may be rendered ‘on the 
earth’ instead of ‘in the land’. 

4. of warepes| Comp. Col. iii 21 
ot marépes, pn epebicere ra Téxva vpar, 
iva pn GOupaow. 


mapopyitere] See the note on 
mapopytope@, iv 26. 
madeia| Comp. 2 Tim. iii 16 


apéeripos mpos didacKadiav, mpds édey- 
pov, mpos emavopOaow, mpos maidelav 
tiv év Sixkaocvvy. The word is not 
used elsewhere by St Paul, though he 
uses the verb zraidevo, ‘to discipline’, 
or in a severer sense ‘to chastise’. 
Although the substantive may signify 
simply education or training, yet 
‘nurture’ (A. V.) is too weak a word 
for it in this place. It is better to 
render it ‘discipline’. Comp. Heb. 
xii II maga pev radeia mpos pev TO 
mapov ov Soxei xapas eivae GAAG AUTON. 
vovdecia] Comp. 1 Cor. x 11, Tit. 
iii 10. It is less wide in meaning 
than vaideia, and suggests a warning 
admonition. With this injunction 
compare Didaché 4 ov« apeis thy 
x€ipa gov amo Tod viod cov } amo Tis 
Ovyarpos cou, GAda dd vedrntos bida- 
Eeis Tov PoBov Tod Geod. 

5. Of dodAx] Comp. Col. iii 22 
of dovAo1, vmaxovere KaTa TayTa Tois 
Kara gapka kupiow, py €v odOah- 

te © > , > ’ 
podovAias, ws avOpamdpeckot, ahd 
év dm\ornte Kapdias, PoBovpevoe Tov 
KUptov. 

@dBov Kat rpopov] Comp. 1 Cor. ii 
3 (of St Paul’s preaching), 2 Cor. vii 


9 K \ e , \ 5) \ -~ 
at Ol KuUplol, TA AVTA TOLELTE 


15 (of the reception of Titus), Phil. ii 
12; and, for the corresponding verbs, 
Mark v 33 oByOcioa kai rpéuovca. 
The combination occurs several times 
in the Lxx. 

amAorntt] In 1 Chron, xxix 17 év 
am\ornte Kapdias renders 1239 Wd, 
For this word and d¢@adpodovdia see 
Lightfoot’s notes on Col. iii 22. 

6. dvOpwmdapeckor] Comp. Ps. lii 
[liii] 6 6 eds Steckdpmicer dora avOpa- 
mapeckay, Ps. Sol.iv 8 f. avOpdmav av- 
OparapéecKav...avOpwmdapeckov Aadovy- 
Ta povov peta dodov. See also Gal. i 
10, 1 Thess. ii 4. 

ék wWoxns]| Comp. Col. iii 23 6 
€av troujre, ex Wuxis epyaterbe, as TO 
kupio kal ovk dvOpwras. The parallel 
suggests that the phrase should here 
also be taken with what follows, and 
not, as in A.V., with what precedes. 
Moreover the preceding sentence is 
more forcible if ‘doing the will of God’ 
stands by itself as the interpretation 
of ‘as servants of Christ’. 

7. per edvoias] *Ex Wuyijs is opposed 
to listlessness: per’ evvoias suggests 
the ready good-will, which does not 
wait to be compelled. 

8. elddres «.r.A.] Comp. Col. iii 24 
eidéres Ort amd xvpiou azmodrjuperbe 
riv dvrarddocw Ths KAnpovoulas’ TO 
kupl@ Xpior@ Sovdevere’ 6 yap aducay 
kopicerar 6 HOdiknoev, Kai ovK eoTwW 
mpocamoAnuyia. 

9. of kip] Comp. Col. iv 1 of 
ktpiot, To Sikaoy kal THY ivornra Tois 
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2 Ii > r e/ \ > feo 
AVLEVTES THY arretAny, ELOOTES OTL KAL AUTWY 
> ? ~ \ 
KUOLOS E€OTLY éy ovpavols, Kal T POG WT O- 


/ > > ~ 
€oTlY Tap auTW. 


~ ~ > ~ / \ > Caan) / 
1°Toy Nourou évouvayoucGe Ev KUPLW Kal EV TW KNATEL 
~ > ~ me hy if ial ~ 
THS lo XVOS AVTOU. ™eyducacbe THY TavoTALay TOU Jeou 


dovrAois mapexerGe, eidores Oru kal Vpeis 
éxeTe KUpLoV ev ovpave. 

ra avra| i.e. ‘deal in like manner 
with them’. The phrase is not to be 
pressed too literally: it signifies in 
general, ‘act by them, as they are 
bound to act by you’. 

dyévres| There is no parallel to 
this use of the verb-in the Greek 
bible: but in classical Greek it is used 
either with the genitive or with the 
accusative in the sense of ‘giving up’, 
‘desisting from’. 

With this passage Wetstein com- 
pares Seneca Thyest. 607 ‘Vos, quibus 
rector maris atque terrae Ius dedit 
magnum necis atque uitae, Ponite in- 
flatos tumidosque uoltus. Quicquid a 
uobis minor extimescit, Maior hoc 
uobis dominus minatur. Omne sub 
regno grauiore regnum est’. 

kal avtay kal tuov] See the note 
on various readings. 

mpocwmoAnuiia| Comp. Acts x 34. 
See also Lightfoot’s note on Col. iii 
25. With the whole passage compare 
Didaché 4 ov« émirages SovA@ cov 
i) madiokn, Tols emt tov avroy Oedv 
e\rifovow, év mikpia cov’ pynmore ov 
py poBnOncovra rov em dyudorépors 
Geov’ od yap Epxerar kata mpdcwrov 
kahécat, GAN ed’ ots ro mvetpa Hroi- 
pacer’ vpeis dé of Soddot Umoraynoebe 
Tois kKupiols UwaY, ws TUM Oeod, ev 
aicxvry kai PoBo. 

10—20, ‘My final injunction con- 
cerns you all. You need power, and 
you must find it in the Lord. You 
need God’s armour, if you are to 
stand against the devil. We have to 
wrestle with no human foe, but with 
the powers which have the mastery of 
this dark world: they are not flesh 


and blood, but spirit; and they wage 
their conflict in the heavenly sphere. 
You must be armed therefore with 
God’s armour. Truth and righteous- 
ness, as you know, are His girdle and 
breastplate ; and in these His repre- 
sentative must be clad. In the confi- 
dence of victory you must be shod 
with the readiness of the messenger 
of peace. With faith for your shield, 
the flaming arrows of Satan will not 
discomfit you. Salvation is God’s hel- 
met, and He smites with the sword 
of His lips. Your lips must breathe 
perpetual prayer. Prayer, too, is your 
watch, and it will test your endur- 
ance. Pray for the whole body of 
the saints: and pray for me, that my 
mouth may be opened to give my 
own message boldly, prisoner though 
I be’. 

10. Tov Aouwrod] This is equivalent 
to ro orev, with which St Paul 
frequently introduces his concluding 
injunctions: see Lightfoot’s note on 
Phil. iii 1. For the variant +d Nourdy 
in this passage see the note on various 
readings. 

evduvaynovabe] This verb is confined 
in the New Testament to the Pauline 
epistles and one passage in the Acts, 
ZaidAos O€ waddov évedvvayoiro (ix 22): 
it appears in the Lxx rarely, and never 
without a variant. “Evduvayooy (from 
evdivapos) is scarcely distinguishable 
from dvvapyotv (Col. i 11, Heb. xi 34), 
which is found as a variant in this 
place. 

Il. mavordiav] ‘Armour’, as con- 
trasted with the several pieces of the 
armour (d7Aa). So it is rightly ren- 
dered in Luke xi 22 thy mavordlay 
avrov aipe ép 4 émemoibe. Comp. 
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moos TO SvvacOat Uuas oTAVAL moos Tas pebodias Tot 
dtaBorov: “OT ovK ext Huty 1 waAny Tpos aiua Kal 
gapKka, dANa Tpds Tas dpyas, Mpos Tas €£ouvcias, Tos 
TOUS KOTMOKPATOPAS TOU TKOTOUS TOUTOU, pos Ta TvEu- 


mavorhiay xypvo7jv ‘armour of gold’, 
2 Mace. xi 8; énéyvacav mporento- 
kota Nixavopa odv th mavorXia ‘they 
knew that Nicanor lay dead in his har- 
ness’, 7b¢d, xv 28. It corresponds to 
the Latin armatura (=omnia arma). 
The rendering ‘whole armour’ (comp. 
‘complete harness’ 2 Mace. iii 25) is 
redundant, and in the present pas- 
sage it distracts attention from the 
important epithet rod Geot. ‘ Put on 
God’s armour’ is the Apostle’s injunc- 
tion. His meaning is presently made 
clear by his quotations from the de- 
scription of the Divine warrior in Old 
Testament prophecy. For further 
illustrations of ravorAia see the notes 
on vv. 13 f. 

peOodias| See the note on iv 14. 

12. man] This word is not used 
by prose writers in the general sense 
of struggle or conflict. It always re- 
tains, except in a few poetical phrases, 
its proper meaning of ‘wrestling’. 
Theodore ad loc. says : ‘inconsequens 
esse uidetur ut is qui de armis om- 
nibus sumendis et bello disputauit 
conluctationem memoretur : sed nihil 
differre existimat, eo quod neque uera 
ratione de conluctatione aut de militia 
illi erat ratio’, etc. 

aia kal capxa] Comp. Heb. ii 14 
ra mawdia Kexowernkev aiwaros Kal cap- 
xos. The more usual order, capé xai 
aiva, is found in Matt. xvi 17, 1 Cor. 
xv 50, Gal.i 16. The expression occurs 
in Ecclus. xiv 18 odrws yeved capkos Kal 
aiparos, 7 ev TedevTa, érépa dé yerva- 
rat, and xvii 31 (where it is paralleled 
by y7 cai orodds). J. Lightfoot, on 
Matt. xvi 17, says: ‘The Jewish writers 
use this form of speech infinite times, 
and by it oppose men to God’. He 
cites especially the phrase ‘a king of 


flesh and blood’. In the Book of 
Enoch (xv 4) the offspring of the 
angels who sinned with the daughters 
of man is described as ‘flesh and blood’ 
in contrast with ‘living spirits’. 

apxas k.t.A.] Comp. i 21, iii 10. 

koopoxparopas| The word xocpoxpa- 
twp has two significations. (1) ‘Ruler 
of the whole world’: as in the Orphic 
Hymns in Sol. 11, in Pan. 11, and 
in a scholion on Aristoph. Vub. 397, 
Zeooyxaots 6 Bacieds tav Aiyurtiay 
koopoxparwp yeyoves. In the Rab- 
binical writings the word is trans- 
literated and used in the same sense: 
as in Schir &., ‘three kings, cosmo- 
cratores, ruling from one end of the 
world to the other: Nebuchadnezzar, 
Evilmerodach, Belshazzar’; and of the 
angel of death in Vajikra R., where 
however Israel is excepted from his 
otherwise universal rule. (2) ‘Ruler 
of this world’: thus standing in con- 
trast to mavroxparwp, ‘ruler of the 
whole universe’. It corresponds to 
6 Gpyev Tov Kdopou (rovrov), John 
xii 31, xiv 30, xvi 11, and to the 
Jewish title of Satan Down WY. Ac- 
cordingly we find the Valentinians 
applying it to the devil, Iren. (Mass.) 
i 5 4, ov kal Koopoxpatopa Kadovat. 

In 2 Mace. God is spoken of as 6 rod 
koopov BactAevs, Vii 9, and 6 Kdpios Tod 
Koopou, xiii 14; and corresponding titles 
occur in the late Jewish literature. 
But no such expressions are used in 
the New Testament, where the world 
is commonly regarded as falsely as- 
serting its independence of God. ‘All 
the kingdoms of the world and the 
glory of them’ are in the power of 
Satan (Matt. iv 8, Luke iv 6): only in 
the apocalyptic vision do we find that 
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1361a@ TOUTO 


~ a ef bepe > 
dvanaGeTe THy TavoTALay TOU Geo, iva SurnOnte avTt- 


a > ~ / =~ la Ay Ure? ie 
oTHva ev TH HMEpa TH TOVNPa Kal aTTaYTa KaTEpyaoE 
L 


mevoe OTHVaL. “OTHTE OUV TEPIZMCAMENO! THN OCHYN 


plov jay kal rod ypiorod avrov (Apoc. 
xi 15). God, on the other hand, is 
addressed as kvpte rot ovpavov kal Tis 
ys (Matt. xi 25, Luke x 21). 

The second of the two meanings is 
alone appropriate here. It is not of 
world-wide rule, but of the rule of this 
world, that the Apostle speaks; and 
this is made clear by the addition of 
Tov oKoTovs rovTov. The expression 
as a whole is not easy to render into 
another language. We find mundti- 
tenens in Tert. adv. Mare. v 18, adv. 
Valent. 22, de fuga 12; and mundi- 
potens in de anima 23, and in Hilary 
in ps. exviii. But the ordinary Latin 
rendering is adwersus (hutus) mundi 


rectores tenebrarum harum. The 
Peshito boldly paraphrases: ‘the 
rulers of this dark world’, This 


fairly represents the Apostle’s mean- 
ing: it is with the powers which rule 
this world, their realm of darkness, 
that we have to contend. In English 
‘the world-rulers of this darkness’ is 
hardly intelligible. The familiar ren- 
dering (though suggested by a faulty 
text, which added rod aidvos) suffi- 
ciently gives the sense: ‘the rulers 
of the darkness of this world’. 

Ta mvevpatixal ‘the spiritual hosts’ 
or ‘forces’. The phrase ra mvevparixa 
THs Tmovnpias differs from ra mvevpara 
ta tovnpa in laying more stress upon 
the nature of the foe. The rendering 
‘hosts’ is preferable to ‘elements’, 
because it suggests personal adver- 
Saries : ‘forces’, in the biblical sense, 
would be equally suitable, but to 
modern ears it has the same imper- 
sonal meaning as ‘elements’. 

ev Trois emovpaviors| Comp. i 20, ii 6, 
iii 10. The Peshito has ‘and with the 
evil spirits which are beneath the hea- 


vens’, implying a variant voupaviots. 
The same rendering is found in the 
Armenian version, so that it goes 
back to the Old Syriac, as is further 
shewn by its occurrence in Ephraim’s 
commentary. Theodore knew of this 
interpretation (prob. from the Peshito), 
but condemned it. 

13. avadaBere| Comp. Judith xiv 3 
avadaBovres obrot Tas TavorAtas avTav: 
Joseph. Ant. iv 5 2 ras mavomAlas dva- 
AaBovres evOews exdpour eis TO Epyor, 
XX 5 3 KeAeVer TO OTpdTevua Tay Tas 
mavorAlas avadaBov Hew els THY AvTo- 
viav. 

movnpa] Comp. v 16 ore ai nuepae 
movnpat eiow: also Ps, xl (xli) 1 ev 
jwépa movnpa (NY D2) pucerae adrov 
0 KUptos. 

karepyacapevor| This verb is very 
frequently used by St Paul, and 
always in the sense of ‘ producing’ or 
‘accomplishing’. It occurs 18 times 
in the Epistles to the Romans and the 
Corinthians ; but in the later epistles 
only in Phil. ii 12 ry éavrdyv cw@rnpiay 
xatepyaterOe. Here therefore it is 
most naturally interpreted as ‘having 
accomplished all that your duty re- 
quires’. There is no reason to desert 
the ordinary usage of the New Testa- 
ment for the rarer sense of ‘over- 
coming’, which occasionally occurs in 
the classical writers. The Latin ren- 
dering ‘in omnibus perfecti’ (om. in 
amiat.), if not a corruption of ‘omni- 
bus perfectis’, must be regarded as 
a loose paraphrase: Jerome in his 
commentary has ‘ wniuwersa operati’. 

14. mepi(ooduevor x.7.A.] With 
the description which follows com- 
pare 1 Thess. v 8 évSvodpevor Odpaxa 
TiaTews kal dyamns kal mepixeadaiay 
€krida cwrnpias. Both passages are 
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! \ c ‘6 \ ! AS 
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/ a > ’ a > , > a > 
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ta PBéAn TOU Tovnpod Ta TeTUpwueva TBEoa Kal 


based on Isa. lix 17 évedvcato SiKat- 
oovunv ws Odpaka, cai meptébero mTept- 
xehadaiay cwrnpiov émt ris Kehadis. 
In our present passage the Apostle 
has also drawn upon Isa. xi 4 mardéet 
ynv TO AOy@ Tod ordpatos avrod, Kal ev 
mrevpate Out xetewy dvedet aoeBA- Kal 
€otat Sikarocvyn eCwopevos tiv oopdy 
avrov, Kal dAnOeia etAnpévos ras mAeEv- 
pas. On these passages is also founded 
the description of the Divine warrior 
in Wisd. v 17: Anpwera: ravomAtay Tov 
Grov avrod, kal omdomoujces THY KTiCW 
eis Guvvav ¢xOpov evdicerat Oapaka 
Oixkarocvyny, Kat mepiOnoerar xKopvda 
Kpiow avumoxpirovy AnpWera domida 
dkatapaxntov oo.ornra. 

15. €érouacia] The word is used 
in the Lxx for a stand or base: but 
it is also found in the following pas- 
sages, Ps. ix 38 (x 17) ryv érouaciay 
Ths Kapdias aitav mpocéaxev TO ovs 
gov (Heb. ‘Thou wilt prepare (or 
establish) their heart, Thou wilt cause 
Thine ear to hear’), lxiv Io (Ixv 9) 
yroimacas THY Tpopyy avTay, dre ovTws 
7 éroysagia cov (comp. Wisd. xiii 12 
eis érowaciav tpopis), Na. ii 4 ev 
nuépa érotmacias avrod. The Apostle 
means to express the readiness which 
belongs to the bearer of good tidings. 
He has in his mind Isa. lii 7 mapecpe 
ws epa émt Tav dpéwy, ds Tddes evay- 
yeriCouévov axonv eipnyns, Which in 
Rom. x 15 he quotes in a form nearer 
to the Hebrew, os wpaior of modes Tav 
evayyediCopevoy ayaa. 

16. év waow]) For the variant émi 
maow see the note on various readings. 
’Em) maou occurs in the description of 
the Roman armour by Polybius (vi 23), 
em S€ maou TOvTOLS MpoTemiKoTpodYTAL 
mrepive orepavy x7. The meaning 


is, In any case, ‘in addition to all’: 
comp. Luke xvi 26 xat év mace rovrous 
pera&d nudy x.7.A., where there is the 
same variant ézi. 

6vpeov] Comp. Polyb. vi 23 gore 
© 7 ‘Pwpaixy mavordia mperov pev 
Oupeds, ov TO pev mAATOS eoTl THS KUp- 
THs emupavetas mévO nuiodiov, TO Oe 
Lnkbs today tetrapar: 6 O€ pelCav, ere 
kal madaoriatos. The scutum con- 
sisted, as he tells us, of two layers 
of wood glued together and covered 
first with linen and then with hide: 
it was bound with iron above and 
below, and had an iron boss affixed 
to it. The domis, or clypeus, was a 
round shield, smaller and lighter. 

memupapeva oBéoa]| Wetstein gives 
many examples of the use of flaming 
missiles: they were often employed 
to destroy siege-works, as well as to 
wound or discomfit individual soldiers. 
Thue. ii 75 wpoxadvpuara eiye déppeis 
kai SupOépas, Bore Tovs epyatouevous 
kal ra EvAa ponte muppopois dicrois 
Badrxecba év dopadreia re eivar. Liv. 
xxi 8 ‘ Phalarica erat Saguntinis mis- 
sile telum hastili abiegno et caetero 
tereti praeterquam ad extremum 
unde ferrum exstabat: id, sicut in 
pilo, quadratum stuppa circumliga- 
bant linebantque pice...id maxime, 
etiamsi haesisset in scuto nec pene- 
trasset in corpus, pauorem faciebat, 
quod cum medium accensum mit- 
teretur conceptumque ipso motu 
multo maiorem ignem ferret, arma 
omitti cogebat nudumque militem 
ad insequentes ictus praebebat’. The 
exact expression occurs in Apollodor. 
Bibl. ii 5 de Hercule: ry vdpar... 
Baroy Bédeou memupepévors nvdyKacey 
é€ehdeiv. For the absence from some 
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THN TEPIKEMAAAIAN TOY eels S deEacbe, Kal THN 
OE TOY ENS o €oTW rae a 8 Oa 
TAaoNS mpooeuxns Kal Seno ews, Tporevxomeror €v TavTl 
Kaip@ éV TEU MATL, Kal €is avTO SY ee €v marr 
mpoaKapTEpnaét kal Senoe rept TavTwy TeV dyiwy, 
Kal vrrep euou, iva por 6004 Aoyos €v dvoiget TOU OTO- 
MaTOS fLOU, EV Tappnoig yveopio at TO pvornptov TOU 


evayyeNlou ? 


°UTrEp ou Teo Bevw év aAVCEL, iva év auto 


Tappnoiarwua ws det ue AaANO AL. 


texts of the article before memupopéva 
see the note on various readings. 

17. meptkepadaiay k.r.A.] See 1 Thess. 
vy 8 and Isa. lix 17, quoted above. To 
cetnpioy is found in Luke ii 30, iii 6, 
and in St Paul’s speech in Acts xxviii 
28: in each case it comes directly or 
indirectly from the Lxx. 

déEacOe] is here equivalent to Aa- 
Bere: comp. Luke ii 28, xvi 6f.,, xxii 17 
(SeEduevos mornpuor). 

THY paxaipay tov mvevpatos| The 
phrase is accounted for by Isa. xi 4 
(quoted above), though the actual 
words do not there occur. 

pypa Ocod| For pia see the note 
on v 26. Comp. Isa. xi 4 76 Aoyo 
ToU oTopuatos avTov, and Heb. iv 12 
(Gv yap o Noyos Tov Oeod Kal evepyis 
kal Toudtepos vmep macay pdyatpay 
Sicropoy, k.T.A. 

18. mpocevx7s| For the connexion 
of this with the pjya beod compare 
1 Tim. iv 5 dyd¢erar yap dua Aoyou 
Geou Kal evrevéews. 

dejoews] This word is joined with 
mpocevx7y, for the sake of fulness of 
expression: see Phil. iv 6, 1 Tim. ii 1, 
Vv 5. 

ev mvevpart| ‘in the Spirit’: see the 
note on v 18. 

eis avro] Comp. Rom. xiii 6 eis 
avTo TovTo mpookaprepovvres. 

dypumvoivres| "Aypumvely and ypn- 
yopew are both used in the txx to 
render pv, ‘to keep awake’, ‘to 


watch’. Comp. Mark xiii 33 Bremere 
dypumveire, 35 ypnyopeire ovy, xiv 38 
yenyopetre kal mporedxerde : Luke 
Xxil 36 dypumveire ev marti Kaip@ Seo- 
pevor: and the parallel passage Col. 
iv 2 TH mpocevxn mpooKapTepetre, ypn- 
yopoovres ev avn ev edyaptoria. 

mpookaprepnoet] The verb is com- 
mon, but no independent reference 
for the noun is given. 

19. kal Umep éyov] The change 
from mepi to vrép helps to mark the 
introduction of the special request : 
but there is no real difference of 
meaning, as may be seen from the 
parallel, Col. iv 3, mpooevydpuevor dua 
kal mepl nav, iva KT.A. 

Aoyos «.t.A.] Comp. Col. iv 3 iva 
6 Geos avolEn npiv Obpay Tou Adyou, 
and Ps. 1 (li) 17 Ta xeiAn pov avoi- 
Sets, kal TO oTopa pou avayyehet THY 
aiveciv gov. 

pvotnptov] Comp. Col. iv 3 f. AaAq- 
oa. TO pvoTypLov Tod xpiorod, dt 0 Kal 
dédepar, va havepdow ato os Sei pe 
Aadjoa. For pvornpiov see i 9, and 
the references there given. For the 
absence from some texts of rod evay- 
yediou see the note on various readings, 

20. mpecBedo] Comp. 2 Cor. v 20 
trép Xpiorov odv mpecBevouev. 

év dvoer] Comp. Acts xxviii 20 
elvekev yap THs edmidos ToD “‘Topand mY 
advow TavTny mepixerpat, 2 Tim. i 16° 
thy Gdvalv pou ovk emaryvyOn. 

21—24. ‘Tychicus will tell you 
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how I fare. I am sending him to 
bring you information and encourage- 
ment. I greet all the brethren with 
one greeting: peace be theirs, and 
love joined with faith. Grace be 
with all who love our Lord in the 
immortal life in which He and they 
are one’. 

21. “Iva 8€ «.7.A.] Almost the same 
words occur in Col. iv 7 f.: ra Kar eye 
mTavra yywpioet viv Tuxtkos 6 ayamnros 
adedgdos Kat mioros Siakovos Kal cvvdov- 
Nos ev Kupio, ov éreurya mpos vpas eis 
aUTO TOUTO, va yvaore TA TEpl Nua Kal 
mapakahéon Tas Kapdias tuov. On the 
phrases common to both passages it is 
sufficient to refer to Lightfoot’s notes. 

kai vpeis] This may be taken in 
two senses: (1) ‘ye also’, i.e. as well 
as others to whom the Apostle is 
sending a letter at the same time 
and by the same messenger: for, 
although this meaning would not be 
at once obvious to the recipients of 
this letter, the words might naturally 
be used by the Apostle if he were 
addressing a like statement to the 
Colossians: (2) ‘ye on your part’, with 
an implied reference to the knowledge 
which the Apostle had gained of their 
condition (i 15 dxovoas rnv kal’ vpas 
mlorw «.t.A.). The latter interpreta- 
tion, however, is somewhat forced, 
and the former is rendered the more 
probable by the close similarity be- 
tween the parallel passages in the 
two epistles. 


ti mpacow] ‘how I fare’: as in 
the common phrase ed mpartew. But 
there is no parallel to this usage in 
the New Testament ; for in Acts xv 29 
ev mpa&ere appears to be used in the 
sense of cadds romeere. 

23. trois adeAdois] The term déed- 
gos was taken over by Christianity 
from Judaism. See Acts ii 29, 37, 
iii 17, vii 2, ete., where it is addressed 
bya Jew to Jews. Similarly before his 
baptism Saul is addressed by Ananias 
as ddeAdos, Acts ix 17. Here the 
general term takes the place of the 
special names which occur in most of 
the epistles addressed to particular 
Churches. 

dyann peta miatews| Love accom- 
panied by faith. Faith and love the 
Apostle looked for and found among 
those to whom he writes: see i 15, 
and comp. Col. i 4. He prays that 
they may together abide with them. 

24. xapis] The familiar doracpos, 
with which St Paul closes every 
epistle (see 2 Thess. iii 17 f.), takes 
here a more general form and is 
couched in the third person. This 
is in harmony with the circular na- 
ture of this epistle. 

év apOapcia] ’AdOapcia signifies 
indestructibility, incorruptibility, and 
so immortality. "A@@apros and a- 
pbapoia are used of the Deity; eg. 
by Epicurus ap. Diog. Laert. x 123, 
mparov pev tov bedv (Gov apOaprov 
Kal wakdpioy vopitar (ds 7 Kown) Tod 
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Geod vino vreypadn) pndev pnre THs 
ad Oapoias addXorpiov pyre THS praxap.o- 
tyTos Gvoikewoy avt@ mpdcante* may 
S€ rd uddrrew avrod Suvduevoy Thy 
pera apOapoias paxapiornta Tept avrov 
ddéate : and Plutarch, Aristides 6, ro 
Geiov rpioi Soxet Suaépew, apOapoia 
kal Suvayer kat apern. ‘They are like- 
wise used by the Stoics of the kicpos; 
Chrysippus ap. Plut. Moral. 4250, 
odx Hxurra TovToy (sc. the pécos Toros 
in which the kécpos is situated) ovv- 
eipyerOar mpos thy Stapovyy Kat otovel 
apOapciay: and by the Epicureans of 
their atoms. [Comp. the title of Philo’s 
treatise, Iepi apOapoias Koopov.] 

In the Greek Old Testament a- 
pOapros occurs twice: Wisd. xii 1 76 
yap apOaprov cov mvedud eoriv ev 
maow, XVili 4 To GpOaprov vopou pas. 
The same writer in two notable pass- 
ages connects the apéapcia granted 
to men with the dpéapcia of God’s 
own nature: i123 f. dru o Oeds exrivev 
tov dvOpwrov em apOapoia, Kai eikova 
ths idias idwrntros (v. 0. didcornros) 
emoinoey avrév: POovm Sé diaBddov 
Oavaros ciondOev eis Tov KOcpOV, K.T.A., 
vi 18f. dyamn 5€ tHpynots vopwy avris 
(sec. ths codlas), tpocoyn dé vdpov 
BeBaiwors apOapaias, apOapcia dé éyyvs 
eivat movet Geov. The only other ex- 
amples are found in 4 Mace. (of men 
who pass to an immortal life), ix 22 
aomep €v wupl petacynuariCopevos eis 
apOapoiay, xvii 12 7OAobérer yap Tore 
apern Ov vropovns Soxtpdtovea Td vikos 
ev apOapoig ev Com moduxpovig. Sym- 
machus used the word in the title of 
Ps. Ixxiv (Ixxv), émuvixios rept dpOap- 
alas adpos (LXX pr) SuafOeipys). 

So far then the meaning of dp@apros 
(apOapcia) is clear, and there is no 
tendency to confuse it with dpOopos 
(dOopia). The latter adjective occurs 
once in the Lxx: Esther ii 2 (yrnOjro 
T@ Baorhei kopacia apOopa Kada TO 
elder (COMP. U. 3 Kopdowa TapbeviKd Kaa 
TO elOet). 

In the New Testament we find 
apGapros used of God, Rom. i 23 
mrakav thy dd€av rov dpOdprov beod 
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ev Spowdpare etxdvos Pbaprod avOparou, 
1 Tim.i 17 apOdpr@ dopar@ pove dep: 
and of the dead after resurrection, 
1 Cor, xv 52 éyepOjoovrar adpOapror. 
It is also used as an epithet of 
orépavos (I Cor. ix 25), xAnpovopia 
(1 Pet. i 4), and ozopa (7b. 23; comp. 
iii 4). The substantive occurs in 
1 Cor. xv 42 omeiperar ev Oopa, 
éyeiperat ev apOapaia, 50 ovde 7 pOopa 
tiv apOapoiay KAnpovopel, 53 det yap 
rd Oaprov rotto évdicarGa apOap- 
clav, kai TO Ovntov Tovro evdvcacGat 
déavaciav, It occurs again in Rom. 
ii 7 rois pév Kad vropovny épyou dyabod 
doéav Kai tinny Kal dpOapciay (nrovow, 
Conv aidmov, 2 Tim. i 10 karapynoavros 
pev rov Oavarov, potioavros b€ fan 
kai apOapoiay Sia rod evayyediov. (In 
Tit. ii 7 it has been interpolated after 
apOopiav, ceyvornra,—having come 
in probably as a marginal gloss on 
ad Oopiar.) 

In all these passages there can be no 
doubt as to the meaning of apOapcia. 
If (w% aidvos is the life-principle 
which is already at work, dp@apoia is 
the condition of immortality which 
will crown it in the future. 

The use of the word in the epistles 
of Ignatius deserves a special con- 
sideration, if only because we find in 
Rom.7 the expression dyamrn ap Oapros. 
In Eph. 15 f. Ignatius is speaking of 
false teaching and false living as de- 
structive of the ‘temples’ of God, with 
an allusion to 1 Cor. iii 17 eZ tis tov 
vaov Tod Oeod POeiper, x.7.A. He de- 
clares that of oixod@opor, those who 
violate God’s house, forfeit the king- 
dom of God. If this be so for the 
bodily temple, still more does it hold 
of those who ‘violate (POeipewv) the 
faith of God by evil teaching’ They 
and their hearers are defiled and shall 
go into the unquenchable fire. He 
proceeds: Ard rotro pipoy édaBev ext 
Ths Kepadjs avrov 6 Kupios, Wa mvén 
TH exkAnolg dpOapaiay, He is playing 
upon the two senses of 6eipe, 
physical destruction and moral cor- 
ruption: but that the sense of in- 
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corruptibility or immortality predomi- 
nates when the word ddéapcia is 
introduced is shewn by the contrasted 
dvowdia ris Sidacxadias of the devil, 
who would carry us away ‘from the 
life which is the goal set before us’ 
(€k Tod mpoxeipévov Civ). The phrase 
has a noteworthy parallel in Iren. iii 
11 8 ravrayobev mvéovtas thy apOapciav 
kal dvafwmupovrtas rovs dvOpeérous (of 
the four Gospels): comp.i41 and i61; 
the metaphor being perhaps derived 
from the Xpiorod edwdia and the dcp 
ex Cars eis Conv of 2 Cor. ii 15 f. 

In Magn. 6 we have eis rimov kal 
Oidaynv ap@apcias, but the context 
does not throw fresh light on the 
meaning of the word. Philad. 9 76 
d€ evayyéAiov amapticpna ect apbap- 
cias recalls 2 Tim.ito. In Tradl. 11 
jv ay 6 Kap7ros avtay GpOapros stands 
in contrast with kxapmov Gavarnddpov. 
In Rom. 7 we have ovy 7doua tpopA 
POopas followed by wopua Odo 76 aipa 
avTov, 06 €otw ayann apOapros. In 
this passage we have a combination 
of the ideas which appear separately 
in Trall, 8 ev dyarn, 6 eorwy aipa “Inoov 
Xpiorod, and Lph. 20 éva Gprov kdavtes, 
6 €orw dappaxoy aOavacias, avridoros 
Tov pi amoGaveiy adda Gyv ev “Incod 
Xpicra Oia mavtds. [Comp. Clem. 
Alex. Paed. i 47 6 Gpros...eis ap@ap- 
ciay tpépov.| Both the déavacia and 
the déapcia of Ignatius are lifted 
out of the merely physical region by 
the new meaning given to ‘life’ by the 
Gospel: but the words retain their 
proper signification in the higher 
sphere, and still mean freedom from 
death and from dissolution. "Apéapcia 
is not confused with adpé@opia or 
ddtapbopia, so as to denote freedom 
from moral corruptness. 

I cannot point to any passage in 
the writers of the second century in 
- which apéapros and apéapeia are used 
of moral incorruptness, though the 
words are common enough in the 
usual sense of immortality (see Athe- 
nag. de Res. passim). On the other 
hand d@@opo. occurs in a well-known 
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passage of Justin (Ap. i 15, comp. 
advapOopor tbid. 18). 

Since, however, Pécipew and Pbopa 
express the physical and moral ideas 
which are negatived in dpéapoia and 
apéopia respectively, it was quite 
possible that ad@éapcia should come 
to be regarded as denoting not only 
the indissolubility of eternal life, but 
also the purity which Christian thought 
necessarily connected with eternal life. 
And this may explain the uncertainty 
which attends Origen’s use of the 
word in some passages. Thus in his 
treatise on Prayer, § 21, we read ra 
diePOappéva epya 7 Adyous 7} vonpara, 
Tamewa Tvyxdvovta kal émidnmra, THs 
apOapoias addorpia Tov kvpiov. He 
seems again to play on two possible 
senses of d@Oapcia in c. Cels. iii 60, 
where our present passage is referred 
to: émel d€ Kal 7 xdpis Tov Jeod eore 
pera mavtev Trav év adOapcia adyarav- 
toy Tov diddcKadov Tov THs ddavacias 
pabnparer, ‘doris dyvos’ ov povoy ‘dro 
mavros paicous’ (the words of Celsus), 
GAXa Kai tev éAaTTOver ecivar vopsto- 
pévav dpyaprnuatwy Oappaov pveicba, 
k.7t.A. In his Commentary (on this 
verse) Origen combats an extreme 
view which interpreted ap@apcia as 
implying strict virginity. He does 
not reply, as he might have replied, 
that in Scripture dféapcia is always 
used of immortality; but he suggests 
that ¢@éopa is predicable of any sin, 
so that dpéapcia might be implying 
absolute freedom from sin of any 
kind: dore rovs dyam@vras TOY Kupioy 
pay "Ingovv Xpurrov ev apdapoia eivae 
Tovs mdons auaptias dmexopevous. The 
later Greek commentators also in- 
terpret dpéapoia in this place of 
incorruptness of life. The Latin 
commentators, who had im incorrup- 
tione to interpret, sometimes preferred 
to explain it of soundness of doctrine, 
but with equally little justification 
from the earlier literature. 

How then are the words to be 
understood? It has been proposed 
to connect them with 7 yapus, so that 
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the Apostle’s final prayer should be 
an invocation of xdpis év dpOapcia, i.e. 
of grace together with that blessed 
immortality which is the crowning 
gift of grace. But this cannot be 
regarded as a natural expansion of 
his accustomed formula, even if the 
disposition of the sentence be not 
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fatal to this interpretation. It is 
better to keep the words év dpéapoia 
closely with rév dyaraévray roy Kvptov 
nudY “Incodyv Xpiorov, to render them 
‘in tncorruptibility, and to explain 
them as meaning ‘in that endless 
and unbroken life in which love has 
triumphed over death and dissolution,’ 
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On the meanings of xapis and yaperodr. 


I. XApic, 


1, The word xdpis has a remarkable variety of meaning even in the Meanings 


earliest Greek literature. It is used eae 
ae: : cal litera- 
(1) objectively, of that which causes a favorable regard, attractive- ture: oe 


ness: especially (a) grace of form, gracefulness ; and (b) grace 
of speech, graciousness: 

(2) subjectively, of the favorable regard felt towards a person, 
acceptance or favour: 

(3) of a definite expression of such favorable regard, a favour (yapw 
dodvar): 

(4) of the reciprocal feeling produced by a favour; the sense of 
favour bestowed, gratitude (yapw amododvar, eidévat, ¢xew): 

(5) adverbially, as in the phrases yapw rivos, ‘for the sake of a 
person, or a thing’; pos xapw tii te mparrev, ‘to do some- 
thing to please another.’ 


Greek writers of all periods delight to play upon the various meanings Play on 
of the word; as in such sayings as 7 xdpis xdpw éper. meanings. 


The Greek translators of the Old Testament used ydpis almost exclus- The Greek 
ively as a rendering of the Hebrew {M, a word connected with {20 ‘to O. T. 
incline towards’, and so ‘to favour’. 

Thus in the Pentateuch we find the phrase evpeiy yapw (20 times, Penta- 
besides Zyew ydpuv, for the same Hebrew, once) and the phrase .dodva: teuch. 
xdpw (five times); each being regularly followed by a term expressive 
of relation to the favouring person, évavrioy rivés, évemiov Twos OY mapa TM. 

In Ruth and the books of Samuel we have evpei xdpw ev opOadpots Ruth and 
twos (12 times), where the same Hebrew phrase of relation is more Samuel. 
literally translated. 

Up to this point we have no other use of the word at all. In Kings Kings and 
and Chronicles however, besides evpety ydpw évarrioy (once), we twice find Chroni- 
xapwv used as an adverb, cles 

In Esther, besides etpeiy xdpuv (six times: once for 107, and once for Esther. 
this and jf together), we have yapis used for nn in vi 3, tiva do€ay 7} 
xdpw émoujoapev «1.d., ‘What honour and dignity hath been done to 
Mordecai for this?’ (A.V.). In a Greek addition xv 14 (=v 2) we read ro 
mpoawmoy cov xapitwv perrov. 


1 This rendering is found once in the Pentateuch, Gen. XXxili 8, 
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Favour- The distinctive meaning then of ydpis as representing {1} in the historical 

able esti- hooks of the Old Testament is the favour which an inferior finds in the eyes 

ee of his superior. It is to be noted that Sodva: xdpw is here correlative to 

superior. evpeiv xdpw. It does not mean ‘to favour’, but “to cause to be favoured’ 
by another. It thus differs altogether from the true Greek phrase dovva 
xdpu, ‘to grant a favour’. 

Psalms : In the Psalms the word occurs twice only: xliv (xlv) 2 é&exv6y [7] 

extended xapis év xeiheoiy cov, IXxxili (Ixxxiv) 11 ydpw Kai dd€av doce. In each case 

meaning. it renders }M, which has acquired a certain extension of meaning. 

Proverbs: In Proverbs we find it 21 times, the plural being occasionally used. 
Thrice it renders })¥9, which is commonly represented by evdoxia. The 

accepta- general meaning is favour or acceptance in a wide sense, as the condition 

bility with of a happy and successful life. Such ydpus is as a rule the accompaniment 

God and of wealth and high station: but God gives it as a reward of humility, iii 34 

‘ rarrewots d€ didaow yxapwv}. 
Ecclesi- In Ecclesiastes ydpis is used twice for {f, and again the sense is wide. 


astes. It is remarkable that in Isaiah, Jeremiah and (with few exceptions) 
aoe the Prophets generally ydpis is not found at all. The exceptions are 


almost three passages in Zechariah (always for }M), iv 7, viz4 and xii 10 (exyeo... 

unused. gryedpa xdperos kal olxripyot); Dan. i 9 eexe...ryuyy kal xdpw (DMN) évav- 
riov...(Theodot....eis éAeov kal oikreipyov evorcov...); and Hzek. xii 24, the 
adverbial phrase mpos yapw. 

Wisdom In the Wisdom books we find, as we might expect, a more extended 

ae use of the word: and the sense which corresponds with {] appears side 

veth by side with various Greek usages. It is specially noteworthy that twice 

‘mercy. we have the combination ydpis cai €deos [€v] rots éxAexrois avrod (Wisd. 
iii 9, iv 15). 

Enoch : With this last expression we may compare Enoch vy 7, 8 kai rois éxAex- 

Peal rois éorat pos Kai xapis kal elpyyn...rore SoOnaera trois ékAdexTois has 

‘peace.’ Kat xapus. 


The N. T. It appears from the foregoing investigation that the New Testament 


writers writers inherited a wealth of meanings for the word xdprs: 
inherited ie ns ' : ae 
Doth (a) the purely Greek significations, which were familiar to all who used 


Greek the Greek language, but which to some extent fell into the background, in 


eee: consequence of the appropriation of the word to a specially Christian use ; 
stl . . 
uses « (6) the significations which the word had acquired through its use by 


esp. ‘the the Greek translators of the Old Testament to represent jf. 


pene Of the latter significations the most important was that which we find 
quent on in the latest books, namely, the favour of God, or rather the blessed condi- 
Divine ; tion of human life which resulted from the Divine favour—a sense in which 
favour. the word came, as we have seen, to range with such spiritual blessings as _ 


€deos, as and elpryn. 


1 This phrase needs to be considered allowance must be made for the more 
in the light of what has been said of independent use of xdprs without a term 
Sotvar xdpw évavrioy tivds (see Gataker of relation in the later Old Testament 
Cinnus, ed. Lond. 1651, p. gof.); but literature. 
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Turning now to the New Testament, we observe that the word is not Distribu- 
found in the Gospels of St Matthew and St Mark; but that it occurs in tion in the 
every other book, with the exception of the First and Third Epistles of mae 
St John’. We may consider first those writers whose phraseology is in 
general most remote from that of St Paul. 

In St John’s Gospel xapis is found only in the Prologue: i 14 mijpns St John’s 
Xaperos Kal adn Oeias.. -16 ék Tov mAnpeparos avrou mpeis Tavres éhdBopev ka Gospel : 
xapw avyti xdpiros...17 7 xapis Kal 7 ddnOea Sia “Inood Xpirrov éyevero. 
These verses are closely connected and offer a single emphatic presenta- 
tion of ydpis as a blessing brought to man by Jesus Christ. Grace and 
truth together stand in contrast to the law as given through Moses. 
A fulness of grace and truth pertains to ‘the Word made flesh’. Out 
of that fulness we all have received: we have received ‘ grace for grace ’— 
that the gift in us may correspond with the source of the gift in Him. 

The only other occurrences of the word in the Johannine writings do Other 
not help us to interpret the words of the Prologue. In 2 John 3 we have Johannine 
merely the greeting ydpis, édeos, eipyyn (comp. the Pastoral Epistles). In es: 
the Apocalypse we have the salutation ydpis kal etpyyn dd 6 dv, «7 A., and 
the closing benediction, 7 ydpis tod Kupivv "Incod Xpicrod pera trav dyiov, 
in each case Pauline phrases with a peculiar modification. 

The Epistle of St James contains the word only (iv 6) in an allusion to St James. 
and a quotation from Prov. iii 34 (see above). 

In Jude 4 we read rv rod Geod yapira peraribévres eis doedyevavy. This St Jude. 
form of the accusative is not found elsewhere in the New Testament, 
except in Acts xxiv 27. Xdprs does not occur in the opening salutation 
of the epistle (€Acos vyiv cal eipnyn kai aydrn trnOvvGein). It is observable 
that the whole of the phrase above quoted, with the exception of the word 
dcédyea, is absent from the parallel passage, 2 Pet. ii 1 ff. In 2 Peter, 2 St Peter. 
however, we have the salutation xapes Upiy kal elpnvn thy Ovv Bein, and in 
iii 18 the injunction avédvere Sé ev ydpits Kal yyooe: Tov Kupiov nor. 

We now come to the Lucan books, in the latter of which at any rate St pea 8 
we shall be prepared to find tokens of the direct influence of St Paul. In © pene 
Luke i 30 the angelic salutation Xaipe, xeyapiropévn is followed by etpes chapters 
yap xdpw mapa rH bed, a purely Hebraistic expression. In ii 40 we read Hebraistic 
of the Child Jesus, ydpis Geod Av en’ avro: and in ii 52 Incods mpo€korrer use. 
th copia kai ndcxia Kal yapire mapa Oe kali dvOpsdrors (comp. I Sam. ii 26 
ro maddpiov SapoviA éeropevero peyadvvopevoy Kal ayaOov, Kat peta Kupiov 
kal pera avOparav). The phraseology of the first two chapters of St Luke’s 
Gospel is largely derived from the historical books of the Old Testament: 
and these uses of xapus are char: acteristically Old Testament uses. In iv 22, 
eOavpatov emi tots Aéyous THs yadpuros, K.7.A., We have another obvious 


Hebraism. But the remaining examples of the word give us purely eee on, 


usages. 


1 No account is here taken of ex- the Vulgate and the Bohairic. For a 
amples of xdpw used adverbially with confusion between the same words see 
a genitive. In 3 John 4 pegorépay Tobit vii 17 xdpw dyri ris AVIS cov 
rovrww obk &xw xapdy, it seems im- ravrys [xapdy 8], Heclus. xxx 16 xdpw 
possible to accept the reading ydpw,  &', xapdv R°ABC. 
which is found in B, a few cursives, 


Prologue. 


The Acts 


Hebraisti 
uses. 


Greek 
uses. 


The new 
Christian 
meaning: 


in con- 
nexion 
with the 
reception 
of the 
Gentiles. 


St Paul 
developes 
the term 
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Greek usages: rota dpiv xapis éariv; (Vi 32, 33, 34): py exer yap to SovrA@ 
bre éemoinoey ta diarayOévra; (XVii 9). ‘ 

: In the Acts we find in the earlier chapters clear instances of the Old 

e Testament use of yapis: ii 47 xovres xdpw mpos Gdov rov aor, vil fe) 
@axev adt@ xdpw cat copiay évavriov bapae, vii 46 etpev xdpw évebrrtov 
rod Geov. Perhaps we should add to these iv 33 xdpis Te peydAn qv emt 
rdvras avrovs, and vi 8 Srépavos dé mAypns xapiros Kai Suvduews érroiet 
répara, x.r.d.; but it is possible that we have here a distinctively Christian 
use of the word. Of purely Greek usages we have xdpira xaraOéoda in 
xxiv 27, and ydpw karadéca in xxv 9; also airovpevor xapwy Kat avrov in 
xxv 3 (comp. the use of yapi{eoOar in Xxv II, 16). 

But there is another class of passages in the Acts in which xapis is 
found in a new and Christian sense. The first of these is xi 23, where 
we read of St Barnabas at Antioch, iid» thy xdpw thy rod Oeot éxapn. 
The emphatic form of the expression helps to mark the introduction of the 
new phrase: and it may be observed that, wherever throughout the book 
the word occurs in this sense, it is (with the single exception of xviii 27) 
followed by a defining genitive. The passages are the following: 


xiii 43. mpoopevew TH xapite Tov Geod, 
xiv 3 T@ Kupi@ TO paprupodvte TS Ady@ THs XapiTos avrod, 
26» dev hoav rapadeSopévor TH xapiTe Tod Beod, 
XV II dua THs xapiros Tov Kupiov “Incod morevouey cwOAvar Kad ov 
Tpomoy KaKewwot, 
40 mapadobels TH xapite Tov Kupiov, 
XViii 27. ouveBddero woAd Tois memiTevKOoW dia THS yaptTos, 
Xx 24 Svayapripacda ro evayyéduoy Tis xaptros Tod Geov, 
32 maparideua vpas TO Kupim Kal TO Noy THs xdpiros avrou. 


iS) 


It is noteworthy that this use of ydpis belongs to the narratives which 
deal with the extension of the Gospel to the Gentiles: see especially xv 11. 
The surprising mercy of God, by which those who had been wholly outside 
the privileged circle were now the recipients of the Divine favour, seems 
to have called for a new and impressive name which might be the watch- 
word of the larger dispensation. 

Although it is not probable that the introduction of ydpis into the 
Christian vocabulary was due to St Paul, yet there can be little doubt 
that the new and special use of it which we have just noted was closely 
connected with his missionary efforts, and that he did more than any one 


to express to develope the meaning of ydpis as a theological term. To him, for 


the free- 
ness 


and uni- 
versality 
of the 
Gospel. 


His 


example, we owe the emphasis on the /reeness of the Divine favour 
which is marked by the contrast of yapis with ddeidnua, ‘debt’, and 
with ¢pyov in the sense of meritorious ‘work’; and the emphasis on 
the universality of the Divine favour, which included Gentiles as well as 
Jews, in contrast to ‘the law’ which was the discipline of Israel. 

Moreover he seems in some sense to have appropriated the word, as 


appropria- though he had a peculiar claim and title to its use. The first of his epistles 


tion of t 
word in 


e C1 5 5 , = 
opens and closes with an invocation of yapis upon his readers: and every 


connexion Subsequent epistle follows the precedent thus set. In 2 Thess. iii 17 f, he 


with his 


declares that this may be regarded as his sign-manual, authenticating as it 
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s ° 5. > fol cal ? o > 7 
were his epistle: 2 domracmos TH eu xelpt IlavAov, 6 éorw onpetov ev racy Special 
2 me € , a , © 9 a - ~ \ . j i 
emieTony ovT@S ypapw: n yapis TOU kupiouv nu@v Inoov Xpicrov pera rayr@y M18810N : 
UL@V. 

The following series of passages will serve to shew how closely he 
connected the word with his own special mission to the Gentiles. 


(a) In regard to himself as proclaimer of the universal Gospel. (a) in re- 
' 1 Cor. iii if) kara THY Xapw Tod Oeod THY Sobeicdy por, ds codds dpxe- een 
téxta@v Oewediov €OnKa. 
‘ I Cor. 5s if) xapere dé Oeod civil 6 et, Kal 4 xdpis adrov 7 eis éue 
ov Kern eyerOn, adda mepioodrepoy avtay mdvtav ekomiaca, ovK éyd dé 
adda 7H xXApts Tod Oeod [4] ody poi. 
: 2 Cor. 1 12 ovK €v copia capxixn add év xapite Ocod dveotpdpnuer ev 
T® kooL@, TEpiocorepws Se mpods Vyas. 
2 Cor. iv 15 ra yap mavta OV vpas, va 1 yapis mrEovdoaca dia Tov 
mAELovav Thy evxaptotiay mepicaevon eis THY Sé~av TOD OGeod. 
Gal. i 15 f. 6 ddopicas pe...kai Kadrécas did rhs ydpiros avrod...iva 
evayyeAiC@par atrov év rois éOveow. 
Gal. ii 7 f. iSdvres brit wemiorevpa To evayyéAvov THs dkpoBvorias...Kal 
yvovtes THY xapw thy Sobeiody pot. 
Gal. ii 21 ovK aOerd thy yapw Tov Oeov: ei yap Sia vomov k.T.A. 
Rom. i 5 dv od éAdBowev yapw Kal admoorodny eis vmakony mictews év 
maow tots Ovecty. 
Rom. xii 3 Aéyo yap dia tHs xapitos THs SoOeions por wavTl To dvTe ev 
vpiv: that is, syst all the 5 of eo en ace and authority, 
to you to whom it gives me a right to speak. The phrase is taken up 
again in v. 6. 
Rom. xv 15 os éravapipynocoyv vpas, Sua tHv xapw thy Sobcioay por 
amo Tov Geod eis TO elvai we AecToupyov Xpiarod “Inaod eis ra Oy. 
Phil. i 7 & re rots Seopois pov Kal ev TH dmodoyia Kai BeBadoer Tod 
evayyediov cuvKowwvots pov Tis xapiros mavtas vas ovras. It was for 
the wider Gospel that St Paul was bound. 
See also Eph. iii 1—13, and the exposition. 
(b) In regard to the Gentile recipients of the universal Gospel. Oe Se 
0 hi 


2 Thess. i 12. The persecution which the Thessalonians suffer is a Gentile 
proof that ‘the kingdom of God’, for which they suffer, is truly for them. converts. 
They as believers are equated with ‘the saints’: in them, no less than 
in Israel (Isa. xlix 3) the Name is to be glorified—‘the Name of the 
Lord Jesus in you, and ye in Him’, cara ryv yapw tot Oeotd quay kat 
kuptov “Inood Xpicrov. 

2 Thess. ii 16 6 dyamfoas jas Kai Sods mapakAnow aiwviay Kai éhaida 
adyabhy év xdpirt, mapaxadéoa tpav tas xapdias. By grace ‘the consola- 
tion of Israel’ is widened to the consoling of the Gentiles. The thought 
is: For us too it is through grace, which has extended it (and may 
you realise it!) to you as well. 

1 Cor. i 4 éml rH yxdpere Tov beod rH Sobeion vpiv ev Xpiot@ "Inood. 

You have been called into fellowship, v. 9. 

2 Cor. vi I mapaxadoiper pr) cis Kevov THY xapw Tod Beor déEar Bat vpas. 

2 Cor. viii 1 yropi¢oper dé spiv, addeAfoi, thy xapw Tod Beot tv dedo- 
pérny ev tais éxxAnoiats THs Maxedovias. The contribution to the Jewish 
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Christians was a signal witness to the fellowship into which the Gentiles 
had been brought by grace. It was a proof that grace was being con- 
tinually given to those who made this return of grace. St Paul plays 
on the senses of the word with great delight in this connexion: %. 4 Tyv 
xdapw Kal Thy Kowwviay THs Stakovias THs eis Tovs aylous: v. 6 émureheon eis 
judas Kal Thy ydpw ta’rny: v. 7 wa kal év TavTn TH XapiTe tTeploceunTe : 
0. 9 ywosrkete yap THY Xap Tod Kuplov nuav “Incov [Xpiorod]: v. 19 ev 
Th xapire ta’rn TH Siaxovoupévy bp judy: ix. 8 duvaret S€ 0 Geos macav 
xdpw mepicoedoa eis vuas: % 14 errurobotvyvrav vpas Sua thy vmrepBad- 
Aovoay xdpw Tov Oeod ep vpiv. The play on words was a truly Greek 
one: comp. Soph. Ajaa 522 yapis xdpw yap eorw 7 Tikrovs” del. 

Gal. i 6 perariOerbe amd Tod Kadécavros vpas év xXapirt XpuoTov eis 
érepov evayyéduov. 

Gal. v 4 karnpyfOnre dro Xpworod oirwes €v voum Sixavodode, Tis xapiros 
é£eréoare. You have separated yourselves from that which was your 
one ground of hope. 

Col. i 6 dd’ As nuépas jovoare Kai eméyvwre Thy xdpw Tov Oeod ev 
ddnécia. This is again in connexion with the declaration of the uni- 
versal scope and fruitfulness of the Gospel. 

See also Hph. ii 5—9, and the exposition. 


A review of these passages makes it impossible to doubt that St Paul’s 
use of ydpis is dominated by the thought of the admission of the Gentiles 
to the privileges which had been peculiar to Israel. Grace was given to 
the Gentiles through his ministry: grace was given to him for his ministry 
to them. The flexibility of the word enables him to use it in this twofold 
manner. The Divine favour had included the Gentiles in the circle of 
privilege: the Divine favour had commissioned him to be its herald for 
the proclamation of that inclusion. 

This being so, we recognise the fitness with which St Luké, the com- 
panion of St Paul and the historian of his mission, uses the new name 
with peculiar reference to the proclamation and the reception of the 
universal Gospel among the Gentiles. 

It is unnecessary to follow the history of the word into the Pastoral 
Epistles, where it is somewhat more widely used (comp. 2 Tim. ii 1, Tit. iii 7), 
though its specially Pauline usage may be illustrated by Tit. ii 11; or 
into the Epistle to the Hebrews, where the reference is quite general ; 
or into 1 Peter, which adopts so much of the phraseology of St Paul’s 
epistles. As the first great controversy of Christianity passed out of 
sight, terminology which had been framed with peculiar reference to it 
became widened and generalised ; and the word ‘grace’ in particular lost 
its early association, while it remained in the new Christian vocabulary 
and was destined, more especially in its Latin equivalent gratia, to be the 
watchword of a very different and scarcely less tremendous struggle. 


2. Y&PITOYN. 


2. Closely connected with St Paul’s use of ydpis is his incidental use 
on one occasion only of the word yapirody (Eph. i 6). Its meaning both 
there and in Luke i 28, the only other occurrence of the word in the New 
Testament, has been variously explained. 
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The verb yapirody properly signifies ‘to endue with ydpis’: and its Its mean- 
meaning accordingly varies with the meaning of xdpis. Thus from ydpis Mg varies 
in the sense of ‘gracefulness of form’ (compare Hom. Od. ii 12 deoreciny es) 
& dpa tO ye xapu katéxyevev “AOnvn), we have the meaning ‘to endue 7 ee 
with beauty’: Niceph. Progymn. ii 2 (ed. Walz. 1 429) Mv ee ae : 
Poe 7 5 ; ppay vols pev usages: 
€xapitwcev eis popdynv: comp. Ecclus. ix 8, in the form in which it is ‘to endue 
quoted by Clem. Alex. Pwed. iii 11 83 dméorpeoy S€ rov dpOadpdy do With 
yuvaikos keyapir@pérms (LXX. evuopov). Again, from the sense of ‘gra- beauty,’ 
ciousness of manner’ we have the meaning ‘to endue with graciousness’: 27 ‘with 
Ecelus. xviii 17, ‘Lo, is not a word better than a gift? And both are aes bn 
with a gracious man (mapa dydpi Kexapirapév@): a fool will upbraid ; 
ungraciously (ayapicres)’. 

The above are Greek usages. A Hebraistic use, of ‘being caused to Hebraistic 
find favour’ in the eyes of men, is seen in Ps.-Aristeas Zp. ad Philocr. "8° 
(ed. Hody, Oxf. 1705, p. xxv; Swete’s Introd. to LDXX p. 5581.4 ff.): in 
answer to the question, How one may despise enemies—Hoxnkos pos 
mavras avOp@mous edvorav Kal KaTepyacdpevos didias, Adyov ovOévos dy %xors: 

To 8€ Keyapirdoba mpds mdvtas avOperovs, kai xadov dSépov eiAnhévar mapa 
Geo Tovr gore Kpariorov}. 

In Luke i 28 the salutation Xaipe, xeyapiropern, 6 KUpios peta ood 
gives rise to the unuttered inquiry wotamds ein 6 dowacpos odros; and the 
angel proceeds: M7 doSov, Mapiap, evpes yap xapw mapa ro Oe@ (comp. 
Gen. vi 8). Thus xeyapcropévy is explained in an Old Testament sense as 
7) evpodoa xapw mapa t@ Oem: and the meaning of xaprrody accordingly is raat 
‘to endue with grace’ in the sense of the Divine favour2 This was ievonveeel 
doubtless the meaning intended tv be conveyed by the Latin rendering 
gratia plena, though it has proved as a matter of history to be somewhat 
ambignous*®. Similarly the Peshito has <ha=\, sale». Unfortunately 
the Old Syriac (sin and cw) fails us at this point. Aphrahat (Wright 180, 2) 
and Ephraim Comm. in Diatess. (Moes. 49) both omit the word in question, 
and read ‘ Peace to thee, blessed among women‘, 


The Latin Version (practically the 

may here be noted: same in both its forms) has: ‘dedit 
In Test. xii Patriarch. Joseph 1, we _ eis in omni opere gratiam’. 

have év doOevela juny Kai 6 tyoros Epiphanius (Haer. lxix 22): 6 dé 

émeckévars pe ev pudaxn qunv cal 6 Movojs ouvérer ex Beod KexapiTo- 

owrhp éxaplrwcé pe. Thisis ofcourse mévos npdra ov ravra, adda Kal 7d ere 

an allusion to Matt. xxv 36, and éyapl-  dvwrepov, K.T-D. 


St Luke: 


an O. T. 


1 A few further examples of yapirodv 


twoe is probably borrowed directly 
from Eph. i 6; the word being used 
simply in the sense of ‘bestowed grace 
upon me’: it is paralleled in the con- 
text by wydrnoe, eptdake, aviyyaye, 
Arevdepwae, EBorOnoe, diéGpewe, mape- 
KdnNege, educe, ownydbpynce, éppioaro, 
twwoe, as well as by éreoxéaro. 
Hermas Sim. ix 24 3 6 ody xiptos 
lidw ryv dmdétnta airav Kal wacay 
pnmiornra, émdHnOuvev autos év Tots 
kéras Tov xetpav avTav, Kal éxapirw- 
gev abrovs ev mdoy mpdéea avrav. 


2 In the Apocalypse of the Virgin 
(James Apocr. Anecd. 1, 115 ff.) the 
Blessed Virgin is constantly spoken of 
and even addressed as 4 Kkexapitwuévn. 

3 Ambiguity almost necessarily arose 
when gratia came to have as its pre- 
dominant meaning a spiritual power 
of help towards right living. 

4 Not unconnected with this may 
be the confused reading of the Latin 
of Codex Bezae: ‘habe benedicta dms 
tecum | benedicta tu inter mulieres.’ 
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In interpreting St Paul’s meaning in Eph. i 6, eis émavov dd€ns ris 
yapiros avrov fs éyapiracey Has ev TO Hryannperg, it is important to bear 
in mind that he is emphasising his own word yapis. And we must compare 
certain other places in which a substantive is followed by its cognate verb: 
Eph. i 19 Kata TH evépyetav...7Y evnpynkev (where he is thus led to a some- 
what unusual use of évepyetv: see the detached note on that word): ii 4 
dict THY moAADY ayarnv avrov Hy nydmnoev nuas: IV I THs KATES iis 
ecdjOnre: 2 Cor. i 4 dia Ths mapakAjoews ns mapakaXovpeOa avo. The 
sense appears to be, ‘His grace whereby He hath endued us with grace’. 
This is a more emphatic way of saying, ‘His grace which He hath bestowed 
on us’: it does not differ materially from the subsequent phrase of e. 8, 
‘His grace which He hath made to abound toward us’. 

The Peshito version seems to recognise this meaning of the passage in 
its rendering FAS yawxaam, ‘which He poured on us’, The Latin 
version, however, renders: ‘gratiae suae in qua gratificauit nos’. The 
verb ‘gratifico’ appears to have been coined for this occasion. The com- 
ment of Pelagius on the verse gives the meaning which was probably 
present to the translator's mind: ‘In qua gratia gratos fecit nos sibi 
in Christo’. The interpretation was perhaps the natural issue of the 
corruption of js into év 7, which is found in D, G, and later authorities 
and is probably a scribe’s grammatical emendation. The relative js is to 
be explained by attraction to the case of its antecedent, as in 2 Cor. i 4, 
quoted above. It is simplest to suppose that it stands for 7: there appears 
to be no warrant for a cognate accusative, nv éyapirwcev. 

Chrysostom’s interpretation of éyapiracey nuas is marked by a deter- 
miuation to compass every meaning of the word. In the first instance 
he notes quite briefly (Field p. 110 F): ovKovy ei eis rotto éexapiracer, eis 
érawov So€ns tis xapiros adrov, kal iva Sdeikn tiv yapw avrov, pévopev ev 
avr. Here it would seem as though he took éxapiracey nuas as simply 
meaning ‘endued us with grace’; in that grace, he urges, we ought 
to abide. But presently it occurs to him (111 B) to contrast éyapirecer 
with éxapicaro. Thus he says: ovk efmev ‘is éyapicato’, add’ ‘ éyapiracey 
pas’ Touré, ov povov duaptnudtrey dmjddagev adda Kal erepdorovs 
éroinoe. He gives as an illustration the restoration of an aged and 
diseased beggar to youth, strength and beauty (the old Greek idea of 
xapis): ovras e€noxnoev juav thv Wuyriy, kat Kady Kai Twobewhy Kal emé- 
pacroy emoinger’...ovtas nuas émexapiras emoince Kai ait moewvors. 
He then quotes ‘The king shall desire thy beauty’ (Ps. xlv 12). He is 
then led off by the phrase kexapitopéva pryara to speak of the ‘gracious- 
ness of speech’ which marks the Christian: ovyi yaplev éxeivo ro mardiov 
elvat aper, Omep Gv peta THs TOU oapatos Spas Kal ToddHy éxn tiv év 
Tots Pipace X4piv; rowdvroi eiow of morol...ri xaptéorepov ray pnya- 
tov Ov oy droracoopeba TH diaBdrA@, b¢ dv cwvTacoducha TH xpioTa; 
rhs opodoyias exelyns Tis mpd Tod NovtTpod, THs pera Td hourpéss But 
in all this he is wilfully going back from St Paul’s use of ydps, and 
introducing the sense of charm of form or of speech which belonged to 
xXaptrouv in non-biblical writers. 


THE BELOVED. 


‘The Beloved’ as a Messianic title. 


1. In the Lxx 6 jyaznévos occurs several times as a name of the chosen 
people, as personified in a single representative. In the Blessing of Moses 
it is used three times to translate Jeshurun (%)) : Deut. xxxii 15 daedd- 
KTLOEV O TyaTnLévos, XXXiii 5 Kal Zora ev TS jyannwevm apxov, 26 ovK €or 
Gorep 6 Oeds tov jyarnuévov. It again represents Jeshurun in Isa. xliv 2 
py poBov, mais pov “laxwB, Kai 6 nyarnuévos "Iopand ov éfedeEdunv: here 
*Iopand is an addition of the Lxx (in the Targum it also occurs in this place, 
but as a substitute for Jeshurun). 

It is also used to render 1°7!: in the address to Benjamin (without the 
article) Deut. xxxiii 12 jyamnuévos vd Kupiov (nin WT) Kxaracknrdcer 
merodes: and in Isa. v 1 dow o) ré Hyannuev@ dopa Tod dyarntod [pov] 
CM) 7@ dureddvi pov. dpreadv eyernOn TA Hryamnper@ K.TD. 

We may note also its occurrence in Bar. iii 37 “Iaxkd8 r@ madi avrot 
kai “Iopand ro Hyarnpevm [vm] adrov: and in Dan. iii (35) d:a ’ABpadp 
Tov jyannpévov vo oov (comp. 2 Chron. xx 7 oméppart “ABpaap Te 
nyannpev@ cov). 

2. In the Lxx we find two distinct meanings of 6 dyamnros. 

(1) Like 6 7yamnuévos, it is sometimes used for 1°7) ‘beloved’ Thus 
we find it in Ps, xliv (alv) tt. 667 umep tov dyamnrod: in Ps. lix (1x) 5 
and Ps. evii (cviii) 6 éras av pucOdow oi ayamnroi cov. 

in Isa. v 1, as we have already seen, where 6 jyamnpévos represents 1°7!, 
6 dyarnrés is used for 715, in order to make a distinction’. 

(2) But we also find 6 dyamnros used, according to a Greek idiom, for 
an only son. In the story of the sacrifice of Isaac it occurs three times 
where the Hebrew has 7°M> ‘only’: Gen. xxii 2 rov viov cov rov ayarn- 
rov: comp. vv. 12, 16. Of Jephthah’s daughter we read in Judg. xi 34 
mI} NT PI: for this the A text has kai airy povoyenjs att adyanntn 
(to which many cursives add mepupuxros avrg): B has kai nv adrn povo- 
yeris (et haec unica ei Aug’), In Amos viii 10 and Jer. vi 26 mévéos 
dyarnrod is used as the equivalent of ‘a mourning for an only child’?: 


1 It also represents 4\p) in Jer. 
KXXVill 20 (XXXi 20) vids dyamnrds 
"Egpatu, and A& in Zech. xiii 6 ds 
éerhiynv vy Ta otk TH ayarnre [A Tod 
dyamnrov) pov. 

2 Jerome, writing on Jer. vi 26, 
shews that he failed to recognise the 
idiom at this place: ‘ubi nos diximus 
luctum unigeniti fac tibi, pro unigenito 
in Hebraico scribitur IAID, quod magis 


solitarium quam unigenitum sonat: si 
enim esset dilectus siue amabilis, ut 
Ltxx transtulerunt, IDID poneretur.’ 
Even Greeks at a late period seem to 
have found a difficulty in the use of 
dyarnrés in the uxx. Gregory of 
Nyssa (De Deit. F. et Sp. 8. iii 568 
Migne) has, as a citation of Gen. xxii 
2, AaBé mot, pyot, rdv vidy cov Tov aya- 
myrov, Tov povoyerj. Dr Hort points 
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, Pah ‘ c jak) > ~ iv sy 
ii 2 os en ayannt@ |-o 
comp. Zech. xii 10 Kéovrat ew avTov KomeTov as yarn [ 
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> Inthe New Testament wo find 6 jyarnpévos in Eph. i 6, the passage 


which has given occasion for this investigation. 
‘O dyamnrés is used, both directly and indirectly, of our Lord in the 


Gospels. 
(1) At the Baptism: 


Mark iri 30 €@6 vids pov 6 dyanntos, év aol evdoxnoa. 

, > et V7 
Matt. iii 17 Odrds €or 6 vids pou 6 dyamnTos, EV @ Specs ; 
Luke iii 22 as in St Mark, but with a notable ‘ Western 


variant?, 
(2) At the Transfiguration : 


Mark ix 7 Odrds éorw 6 vids pov 6 dyamnros. a 
Matt. xvii 5 Otrdés éorw 6 vids pou 6 dyamnros, év @ evdoKnoa. 
Luke ix 35 Odrds éorwy 6 vids wou 6 exrcheypevos®. 
Comp. 2 Pet.i17 ‘O vids pou 6 dyamnros obs eotw. 
(3) Indirectly, in the Parable of the Wicked Husbandman. 
Mark xii 6 éru éva elyev, vidv ayamnrov. 


Luke xx 13 wépybo rov vidv pou roy dyamnrov. 
St Matthew has no parallel to this clause. 
If the third of these examples stood alone, it would be natural to 
interpret it in accordance with the Greek idiom referred to above: and 
a close parallel might be found in Tobit iii 10 (& text), pia oor va7jpxev 


Ouydatnp ayarnrn. 


But it is difficult to separate its interpretation from 


that of 6 vids pov 6 ayamnros, which is twice applied directly to our Lord. 


Of this. three renderings are possible: 


(1) ‘Thou art My only Son’, 


(2) ‘Thou art My beloved Son’, 
(3) ‘Thou art My Son, the beloved’. 


The first of these renderings is vigorously championed by Daniel Heinsius, 


Exercitt. ad N. T. p. 94 (ed. Cantabr. 1640) on Mark i 11. 


The second is 


familiar to us in our English Bible, and in St Mark at least it suggests 


out (Two Dissert. p. 49 n.) that from 
his comment we can see that he found 
the word povoyev7 in his text. 

The usage belongs to classical Greek 
from the time of Homer: see Od. ii 
365, iv 727, 817, and comp. Il. vi 
400 f. From prose writers we may 
cite Demosth. Midias p. 5607 ob} phy 
Nexnparés y’ otrws 6 Tod Nexlov 6 dya- 
myTos mats, and Xenoph. Cyrop. iv 
6 2 €0aWa...dpre yeverdoxovra Tov d&purrov 
matda Tov ayarnrév. Aristotle shews 
an interesting extension of the usage, 
when in referring to the lex talionis 
he points out (Rhet. i 7) that the 
penalty of ‘an eye for an eye’ be- 
comes unfair when a man has lost 


one eye already; for then he is de- 
prived of his only organ of vision 
(a-yarnrov yap apypytat). 

1 We may note that in Prov. iv 3 
TNT) is represented by dyamdpevos. 
This word is used of Christ in Just. 
Dial. 93 dyyedov éxetvov...rov dyarw- 
Hevov br’ avttod Tod Kuplov kai Qeod: 
but there it stands for the more usual 
Tyarnwevov. 

* Lids pou ef ob, eyed ohmepov yeyévynkd. 
ge (Dabe...): from Ps, ii 7. 

3 This is the reading of SBLE syrs" 
arm sah boh a. It is undoubtedly to 
be preferred to that of ACD syrpesh 
bevg, which have 6 ayarnrés with St 
Mark. 
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itself as the most obvious translation. Yet there is some reason for sup- 

posing that the third interpretation was that which presented itself to the 

minds both of St Matthew and of St Luke, 

St Matthew assimilates the utterances at the Baptism and the Trans- but a dis- 
figuration, writing in each case Odrés éorw 6 vids pov 6 dyamnros, ev @ tinct title, 
evddxnoa. It is possible that the right punctuation of this sentence is a See 
that which is suggested in the margin of the text of Westcott-and Hort a 
at Matt. iii 17: Otros éorw 6 vids pov, 6 dyamnros év @ evdoxnoa. For in 
Matt. xii 18 we find a remarkable change introduced in a quotation from 
Isa. xlii 1. The Hebrew and the uxx of this passage are as follows: 


‘apONS AV 1D 
we Ny) 3 


*IaxoB 6 mais pov, avtiAnYouat avroo- 
*Iopand 6 éxXexros pov, mpodedéEato adrov 4 Wuyn pov. 

But St Matthew has: 

"180d 6 mats pou ov npéTiCa: 
6 adyamnros pov ov evdoxnoev 4 WuxXT pov. 

There is no justification for rendering 7'72 otherwise than as ‘My 
Elect’4. It would seem therefore that St Matthew, in substituting ‘My 
Beloved,’ has been influenced by the twice repeated phrase of his Gospel 
6 ayannros ev @ evdoxnoa: and it follows that he regarded 6 dyarnrés as 
a distinct title and not as an epithet of 6 vids pov. 

St Luke, by his substitution of 6 éxAeAeypévos for 6 ayannros (ix 35), 
appears likewise to indicate that the latter was regarded as a title by itself, 
for which the former was practically an equivalent. 

It is worthy of note that the Old Syriac version, in every instance and in the 
(except one) in which its testimony is preserved to us, renders 6 vids pov Old Syriac 
6 dyamnrés by p=s=ayaq sis ‘ My Son and My Beloved’: the conjunction V°TS10" 
being inserted to make it clear that the titles are distinct”. 

It is further to be urged on behalf of this interpretation that the words The two 


3d e? 6 vids pov of the Voice at the Baptism according to St Mark directly ae 


II. 


and to 
St Luke: 


1 This passage, Isa. xlii 1, is ex- mentators. Thus in Harnack’s note 


plicitly referred to the Messiah in the 

Targum, which renders it thus: NM 

SPINST ND MVIIPS KMMwW1d TAY 

99101 7 ‘ Behold My servant Messiah ; 

I will uphold him: Mine elect, in whom 
_ My Word is well-pleased’. 

Curiously enough the Latin trans- 
lation of this which is given in the 
Polyglots of Le Jay and Walton has 
dilectus meus as the rendering of "2. 
The mistake is perhaps due to a re- 
membrance of the Vulgate in Matt. 
xii 18. However it may have origin- 
ated, it is time that it was corrected: 
for it has misled a series of com- 


on TQ nyarnuévy in Ep. Barn. iii 6 
we read: ‘Nomen erat Messiae apud 
Iudaeos ex Ies. 42, 1 repetitum’, with 
references to Liicke, Hinl. in die Apok. 
edit. 11 p. 281 n. 2, and Langen, Das 
Judenthum in Palist. z. Z. Christi 
p. 162, 427. Hilgenfeld in his edition 
of Ep. Barn. carries on the tradition. 
2 So in Matt. iii 17 (sin cu), Luke 
iii 22 (sin: cu vacat), Matt. xvii 5 
(cu: sin vacat), Luke ix 35 (cu: sin 
"455 =6 éxNeheypdvos). For 
Mark i 11 we have no evidence. The 
one exception is Mark ix 7 (sin 
Sasa 4: cu vacat), 
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reproduce the language of Ps. ii 7, ‘The Lord hath said unto me, Thou art 
My Son’. If therefore we may suppose that ‘the Beloved’ and “the Elect’ 
were interchangeable titles in the religious phraseology of the time, we 
have in the Voice a combination of Ps. ii 7 with Isa. xlii 1, and ‘the Son’ 
who is set as King upon the holy bill of Sion is identified with ‘the Servant 
of Jehovah’; so that in the Divine intimation of the Messiahship the ideas 
of triumph and suffering are from the outset linked together. 

4. In the early Christian literature outside the New Testament we 
frequently find 6 7yamnpévos used absolutely of Christ; and also o 7yamy- 
pévos mais, a combination which recalls Isa. xliv 2. The former occurs 
thrice in the Epistle of Barnabas: iii 6 6 Aaos bv Hroipacey ev TO HyaTN- 
pévm adrod, iv 3 6 Seaomorns ovvrérunKer Tovs Kaipous Kai Tas npuépas, va 
raxvrn 6 nyamnpévos avTod Kal emi THY KAnpovopiay HEp, iv 8 ouverpiBy auT@v 
4 Siabijxn, va 1 Tod Hyamnpévov “Inood évkatacppayicOy eis THY Kapdiav 
jpav. See also Ignat. Smyrn. inser. éxkAnoia Oeod marpos Kal rod 7yamn- 
pévov "Inoov Xpucrov: Acta Theclae 1 wavta ra oyta Tod Kupiov...kal THS 
yervjoews Kal THS avacTacews TOU Hyamnevov €yAvKatvey avrovs, kal Ta 
peyadeta Tod xptorov x.r.A.1; Clem. Paedag. i 6 25 avrixa your Bamrifopeva 
TO Kupio am ovpavdv emynxnrev hovy paptus yyamnpevov: Yids pov et ad 
dyamnros, €y® onpepoy yeyévynkd oe. 

‘O dyannrés is used throughout the apocryphal Ascension of Isaiah, as 
though it were a recognised appellation of the Messiah: and although it 
is there due to a Christian hand, it not improbably represents a traditional 
Jewish usage. 

We find the combination 6 nyamnyévos mais in Clem. Rom. lix 2, 3: and 
6 ayamntos mais in Hp. ad Diogn. 8, and, as a liturgical formula, in Mart. 
Polyc. 14, Acta Theclae 24. In Herm. Sim. ix 12 5 we have rod viod 
avrob Tov Hyarnpevov vw avtov: comp. Sim. v 2 6 roy vidv adrod tov 
ayamnrov. 

A number of references to jyamnuévos and dyannrés in the Apostolic 
Constitutions are brought together by Harnack in his note on Zp. Barn. 
iii 6. Specially to be observed are v 19 (Lag. p. 152, 1. 14) rére SWovrat 
Tov dyamnrov Tov Oeod, ov é€exévtnoay, which shews that the dyamnrés of 
Zech. xii 1o was interpreted of Christ: and v 20 (Lag. p. 153, l. 24), where 
the title of Ps. xliv (xlv) ¢6) Umép rod dyamnrod is similarly explained 
(comp. Jerome Commentarioli in Pss., Anecd. Mareds, iii pt. 1, and 
Corderius Catena in Pss. ad loc.). 


The case then for-regarding ‘the Beloved’ as a Messianic title in use 
among the Jews in New Testament times may be stated thus. 


Ts ‘The Beloved’ (6 nyamnpévos LXX) is used in the Old Testament 
as a title of Israel. It is easy to suppose that, just as the titles ‘the 
Servant’ and ‘the Elect’ were transferred from Israel to the Messiah as 


Israel’s representative, so also the title ‘the Beloved’ would become a title 
of the Messiah. 


i In Iren. i ro 1 (Mass.) we read: kal contain a reference to Eph. i ro 
Thy &oapkov els Tovs ovpavods avddAnyw dvaxeparauscacba Ta mavra, it is pro- 
TOO yamnuevou Xpicrot "Inoot rod  bable that 6 jyarnudvos was directly 
kuplov nuav: but, as the next words suggested by Eph. i 6. 


THE BELOVED. 


2. When the first and the third of our Gospels were written, ‘the 
Beloved’ and ‘the Elect’ were practically interchangeable terms. For in 
St Matthew we find 6 dyamnrés pov in a citation of Isa. xlii 1, where the 
Hebrew has 2 and the Lxx renders literally 6 ékAexrdés pov. And, 
conversely, St Luke substitutes 6 ékeAeypévos for 6 ayamnros in the words 
spoken at the Transfiguration. 


3. Hach of these substitutions in a different way favours the view that 
in St Mark’s twice repeated phrase 6 vids pov 6 dyamnros a separate title is 
given by 6 ayarnros, and not a mere epithet of vids. 

4. The Old Syriac Version emphasises the distinctness of the title by 
its rendering ‘My Son and My Beloved’. 


5. In Eph.i 9 St Paul uses ev ré jyarnuev@ as the equivalent of év 
TG xptor@, in a context in which he is designedly making use of terms 
which had a special significance in Jewish phraseology. 


6. In early Christian literature o nyarnuévos is undoubtedly used as 
a title of our Lord; and it is difficult to suppose that its only source is this 
one passage in St Paul. 


7. If the Messianic portions of the Ascension of Isaiah cannot be 
regarded as pre-Christian, yet the persistent use in them of 6 dyamnros as 
the designation of Messiah suggests that the writer must have thought it 
consistent with verisimilitude in a work which affected to be a Jewish 
prophecy of Christ. 
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EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


On the meaning of pvotynptov in the New Testament. 


The history of the word pvornpoy is curious and instructive. Starting 
with a technical signification in pagan religion, the word passes through 
a neutral phase in which the original metaphor has ceased to be felt, and 
in the end is adopted as a technical term of the Christian religion. The 
fact that it ends as it began in signifying a religious rite readily suggests 
that it was borrowed by Christianity directly from paganism. With certain 
limitations this may be true. That the Christian Sacraments of Baptism 
and the Kucharist were called pvornpia is probably due, in part at least, 
to the fact that the word was in common use for rites to which these 
Sacraments seemed to present some parallels. But, if so, it is certain 
that the bofrowing process was considerably facilitated by the use of 
pvotnpiov which is found in the New Testament; and that use, as we 
shall see, has no direct connexion with the original technical sense of 
the word. 


1. We find in the classical Greek writers a group of words—pvéo, 
pvotns, pvotnpiov—all of which are technical terms: ‘to initiate’, ‘one 
who is initiated’, ‘that into which he is initiated’. Of the derivation of 
pvéw nothing certain can be said. It has often been stated that the root 
is to be found in pve. But pdcas means ‘ with the eyes shut’; and though 
the word is sometimes used by transference also of shutting the mouth, 
it is always necessary that the word ‘mouth’ should be expressly added 
in order to give this meaning. We cannot be certain therefore—though 
in itself it is not improbable—that the first meaning of the word is one 
of secrecy. We must be content to say that in usage pucrypior signifies 
a religious rite which it is profanity to reveal. 

In later Greek the word was used metaphorically of that which may 
not be revealed, a secret of any kind. Thus we have a line of Menander 
(incert. 168), wvornpsdv cov pH Kateirys TH Hide: ‘tell not thy secret to 
a friend’. ; 

2. The word is not used by the Lxx in translating any Hebrew word of 
the canonical books of the Old Testament. But in the Greek of Dan. ii, 
where the original is Aramaic, it is used eight times? to render N19, a word 
borrowed from Persian and found in Syriac as —<i«4. It is here used 


in reference to Nebuchadnezzar’s dream and its interpretation by Daniel: 


1 In Plato Theaet. 1564 the word has (9), a passage which has fallen out of 
not lost its original meaning atall,as the uxx by homocoteleuton, but is pre- 
is shewn by dudnros in the context. served in Theodotion’s version. 

2 We may add to these Dan. iv 6 
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the ‘mystery’ was revealed to Daniel by the God who alone reveals 
‘mysteries’. The word ‘secret’ seems fully to represent the meaning. 
In the remaining books of the Greek Old Testament we have the O. T. 


following examples es the use of the word!: mate 
Tobit xii 7 pvorjpwr Bacréos xardv kpiWa, ra de & épya tov Geod e 


dvaxaNinreuy evdofas (r epeated i in @. 11). 

Judith ii 2 ero per avrav rd pvorrpioy tis Bovdns adrod (when 
Nebuchadnezzar summons his servants and chief men). 

2 Mace. xiii 21 rpoonyyerev S€ ra pvorypra (of Rhodocus, who ‘ dis- 
closed the secrets’ to the enemy). 

Wisd. ii 22 Kat ovn éyvooay pvoripia Oe0d, ovde pucddy FAmoay 
éo.d7nTos (of those who put the righteous to torture and death: 
‘their malice blinded them’). 

Wisd. vi 22 ri d€ €orw codia kai mas éyéveto dmayyeda, 

kat ovK amokpt Wo vuiy pvotnpia. 

Wisd. xiv 15 puornpia kai rederds (of heathen mysteries: comp. 
pvotas Oracov in xii 5). 

Wisd. xiv 23 7 yap rexvoddovous rederas 7 Kpvdia pvotnpra (again of 
heathen mysteries). 

Ecclus. iii 18 mpdeow amoxadinre: ta puvotypia avrov [N*: not in 
R* ABC]. 

Ecclus. xxii 22 pvornpiov droxadiwews kai mAnyis Sodias (of the 
things which break friendship). 

Ecclus. xxvii 16 6 dmoxad’mtov protnpia am@deoey riorw (and 
similarly with the same verb in ve. 17, 21). 

In the other Greek translators of the Old Testament we have occa- Other 
sional examples of the use of the word. oe 

Job xv 8 ‘Hast thou heard the secret of God?’ So A.V.: Heb. jo, 
Bil Dalst 

R.V. ‘Hast thou heard the secret counsel of God?’ marg. Or, 
‘Dost thou hearken in the council ?’ 
LXX 7 ovuvtaypa Kupiov axnxoas; Symm. Theod. pvornpuov. 

Ps. xxiv (xxv) 14 LXX xparaimpa Kipios trav hoBovpévwv adrov. 
Theod. Quint. puornpior. 

Prov. xi 13 ‘a talebearer revealeth secrets’; LXx dvjp diyAwaaos 
dmoxadinres Bovdds ev cvvedpia. Symm. pvornpcov. 

Prov. xx 19 (not in Lxx): the same words. Theod. puorrpror. 

Isa. xxiv 16 bis (not in LXX): rd pvorjpiov pou epuoi bis, A.V. ‘My 
leanness! my leanness!’ 

We see from these examples (1) that the word pvotip.oy was the natural The word 
word to use in speaking of any secret, whether of the secret plan of a cam- Re fae 
paign or of a secret between a man and his friend. It is but sparingly 
used of a Divine secret: it may be that the earlier translators of the Old nds cone 
Testament purposely avoided the word on account of its heathen associa- with garo- 
tions. We see moreover (2) that its natural counterpart is found in words xadirrev. 


1 Of cognate words we may note: doris yap éorw Tis TOU Oeod maT HUNS, 
pvoricas =‘secretly,’ 3 Macc. iii 10: ‘she is privy to the mysteries of the 


pions, of Wisdom, in Wisd. viii 4 knowledge of God’. 


4. The 
Gospels 
and the 
Apoca- 
lypse. 


Pauline 
Epistles. 
‘The mys- 
tery of 
iniquity ’, 
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like droxadvrrew and dmoxddvyis, words which are equally applicable to all 
senses of puornpiov. 

3. An important link between the usage of the Greek Old Testament 
and the usage of the New Testament is found in the later Jewish Apo- 
cryphal literature. Thus, we may note the following examples from the 
Book of Enoch : 

viii 3 (apud Syncell.) of Azazel and his companions: zavres ovrot 
#pEavro dvakadvrrew Ta proTHpla Tais yuvackiy avrar. 

ix 6 (Gizeh fragm.) édjdooev ra puortipia tov aidvos Ta ev TO 
ovpavé: so in x 7, xvi 3 ter, of the same matters! 

4. Inthe New Testament, apart from the Pauline Epistles, the word is 
only found in one passage of the Synoptic Gospels (with its parallels) and 
four times in the Apocalypse. 

Mark iv 11 dpiv rd pvorypioy SéSora THs Bacwdelas Tod Oeod (Matt. Luke 
div dédorae yvovar Ta pornpta THs Bactdeias Tov Geov [Matt. rav ovpaver)). 

‘The secret’ of the kingdom was revealed to the disciples, while the 
multitudes heard only the parables which contained but at the same time 
concealed it. 

Apoe. i 20 6 pvoripioy ray éxta dorépwy ods ides... 

In this place the word pvorrjpioy follows immediately after the words 
& perder yiverOa pera ravta. These words and pvornprov itself are printed 
in small uncials in the text of Westcott and Hort, with a reference to 
Dan. ii 29. Whether a direct allusion to the Book of Daniel was intended 
by the writer may be doubted. The sense of pvorrpiov in Dan. ii appears 
to be quite general; whereas here we seem to have an instance of the 
use of the word in a somewhat special sense, as either the meaning 
underlying an external symbol, or even the symbol itself. See below on 
Apoe. xvii 5, 7. 

Apoc. x 7 kal érehéoOn TO MYCTHPION TOY OEOY, ws evnyyéAicey TOYC 
€ayToY AOYAOYe TOYC TrpodHtac. 

With this we must compare Amos iii 7 (LXx) éay py dmoxakin madelav 
mpos Tovs SovAovs avTov Tods mpodrras (ITD m3 ON ‘3). Here we find that 
pvotypiov, Which apparently had been avoided by the txx, has now become 
the natural word for the Divine ‘secret’. 

Apoc. xvii 5, 7 kal éri ro pérwmoy avris dvopa yeypappévoy, pvornp.or, 
BABYAQIN...€yo €p6 cor rd pvotnpiov Tis yuvatkos Kai tod Onpiov. The 
name Babylon is itself a pvorjproy, that is, a symbol containing a secret 
meaning. In the second place the pvorypioy is rather the meaning of the 
symbol, as in i 20. 

5- We now come to the Pauline Epistles. The earliest example we 
meet with is an isolated one. The word is used in describing the opera- 
tions of the Antichrist in 2 Thess. ii 7. The Man of Iniquity is to be 
revealed (droxadup6f, v. 3). At present however there is ré katréxov—eis 
TO dmoKxaupOjvar avrov ev TO adrod kaip@* TO yap puvornpioy 7}5n évepyetrat 

1 The Greek fragments of the Book  Aethiopie text, see Anrich Mysterien- 
of Enoch are reprinted in the last wesen, p. 144, notes: it occurs several 
volume of Dr Swete’s manual edition times in connexion with ‘the Tablets 


of the Septuagint (ed. 2, 1899). For of Heaven’. 
references to the word ‘mystery’ in the 
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THs davopias: povoy 6 KaTéxy@v aptt €ws &k peoou yévntat. Kal rote azroKa- 
AuPOnoerar 0 avopos, x7. 

Here there can be little doubt that the word pvorrpiov has been a secret to 

suggested as being the natural counterpart to the drokxaduyis already be re- 
spoken of. The Man of Iniquity is the embodiment of the principle of pact 
iniquity in a personality. The restraint which at present hinders him 
from being ‘revealed’ is spoken of first as a principle of restraint (ro 
kxaréxov), and then as a personal embodiment of that principle (6 caréxor). 
While the restraint is effectual, the dvouia cannot be ‘revealed’ as 6 avo- 
pos. But already it is at work, and it will be ‘revealed’ later on: till it 
is ‘revealed’ it is a ‘secret’—rd pvorjpiov ris dvouias. There is perhaps 
an intentional parallel with the ‘secret’ of the Gospel, which waited to be 
revealed in its proper time’. 

In 1 Cor. ii 1 St Paul is reminding the Corinthians of the extreme ‘The mys- 
simplicity of his first preaching to them: kéyd éXddy mpds tuas, ddedoi, tery of 
BAGov ov Ka& vrepoxny Aeyou 7} copias xatayyé\dov div Td pvotnpiov? Tod i 
Geov, od yap expiva te eidévar ev viv ei wn Inoovv Xpiorov Kal TovTov éorav- 
popévov. Not with any superiority of ‘wisdom’ had he come to them; not 
as a publisher of the Divine secret: nay rather as knowing nothing save 
Jesus Christ, and Him as crucified (the message of the Cross being, as 
he had already said in i 18, folly to the Greeks). But, although for the 
moment he seems to disparage ‘wisdom’ and ‘inysteries’, he presently 
adds (ii 6): codiav Se Aadovper ev rois Tedeiors (‘the full-grown’, as opposed 
to vnmiots of iii 1): and he continues in v. 7: dAda Aadovpey Geod codiay 
éy pvotnpia, THY amroKeKpuunpéerny, nv mpowpicey 0 Beds mpd TAY aidvey eis 
S0€av nuov. This use of the word is the characteristically Pauline use. 

It denotes the secret Purpose of God in His dealings with man. This 
is par excellence the Mystery. 

In 1 Cor. iv 1 the Apostle describes himself and his fellow-workers as The plural 
vmnperas Xpiorov kal oikovopovs pvaTnploy Geov, ‘entrusted for the sake of MuoTnpla. 
others with a knowledge of the Divine secrets’. The word is twice again 
used in the plural: in 1 Cor. xiii 2 Kav éyo mpodyreiay kai ida Ta pvotnpra 
mayta Kai macay thy yoo, Where its connexion with prophecy is note- 
worthy: and in 1 Cor. xiv 2 mvevpare d¢ Aadet pvornpra, where it is connected 
with speaking in a tongue which no one understands, in contrast with 
such prophecy as is intelligible to the Church. 


1 There is a merely verbal parallel Syriac Peshito and the Bohairic. It 


On the 


to 7d pvorhpioy THs dvoulas in the de- 
scription which Josephus (B. J.i 24 1) 
gives of Antipater. In contrast with 
others who uttered their thoughts 
freely, and were accused by him for 
their unguarded utterances, the taci- 
turnity and secrecy of Antipater are 
emphasised: tov ’Avtumrdrpov Blov obK 
dv nuaprév tis elroy Kkaxlas puothptov. 
His life was a villainous secret. 

2 It is to be noted that here there is 
a variation of reading: puor7pioy is 
read by S&*AC, some cursives, the 


has also some Latin support. 
other hand papriptov is the reading of 
X°BD,G,LP, most cursives, the Latin 
Vulgate, the Sahidic, Armenian and 
Aethiopic; and it has the support of 
Chrysostom and some other patristic 
writers. It may have come in from a 
recollection of 7d wapripioy Tov xpiorod 
ini6. The substitution destroys the 
completeness of the contrast between 
v. r and v. 7, and gives altogether a 
weaker sense. 
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One more example is found in the same epistle (1 Cor. xv 51), of the 
change at the Second Coming: i500 puortypioy vpiv Aéyo. This may 
be compared with the use of the word in the latter part of the Book 
of Enoch. ’ 

In Rom. xi 25 the problem of the unbelief of Israel, which accords 
with ancient prophecy and in some strange way is bound up with ‘mercy’ 
to the Gentiles, is spoken of as a Divine secret: ov yap Oédw vpas 
dyvoeiv, ddeddol, TO pvaTHptov TOUTO,...0Tt modpwots dd pépovs to ‘lopand 
yéyovev, k.T.A. 

In Rom. xvi 25, 26 we have again the characteristically Pauline use 
of the word: xara dmoxaduWiw pvaortnpiov yxpovors aiwvios ceorynpévor, 
havepobérros dé viv, did Te ypapdy mpodntikdy Kar’ emetayiy Tov aiw@viov 
Gcod eis ‘maxony tiatews eis mavra ta COvn yvopicbévros. This is the 
secret of secrets, the eternal secret now at last revealed in the Christian 
Church. 

This last passage shews that the use of the word which we find in the 
Epistles to the Colossians and the Ephesians is no new one. The Mystery 
par excellence has a special reference to the Gentiles, In fact it is nothing 
less than the inclusion of the Gentiles as well as the Jews in a common 
human hope in Christ. So in Col. i 26, 27 we read: 76 pvaorjpioy To 
drokekpuppevoy and Tov alovev Kal amd Tov yevedv,—vuv dé ehavepadOn 
Trois dylows avrov, ols nOéAnoev 6 Oeds yrwpica ti To mrodros Ths Soéns 
TOU pvaTnpiov TovTov ev Tois COverw, 6 €aTW Xpioros ev wiv, 7 eAmis THs 
ddéns. ‘Christ in you Gentiles’—that is the great surprise. None could 
have foreseen or imagined it. It was God’s secret. He has disclosed 
it to us. 

In Col. ii 2 the same thought is carried on in the words, eis émiyywow 
TOU puotnpiov Tov Beot, Xpiorov, ev @ elaly mavres of Onoavpoi ris codias 
kal yvaoews amdkpydo. Here ‘the mystery of God’ is Christ as the 
treasury of the hidden wisdom which it is granted them to know. 

In Col. iv 3 the Apostle bids them pray that he may have opportunity 
Aadjoa TO pvoTHpioy Tov xpiorod, Se 6 Kai Sédena, va davepdacw avTo os 
Oet pe AaAnoOa. 

In the Epistle to the Ephesians the word occurs five times in this same 
sense. We need but cite the passages here. 

1.9, 10 yropicas jyiv 7d pvornpioy Tov OeAnparos avrod, kara THY eddoKiav 
adrod hy mpoebero ev ata eis vikovopiay Tov mAnpwpmaros Tay katp@v, avaxeda- 
Aadoara Ta Tdvta ev TH XptoTa. 
ee weer droxhuper eyveopio On poe TO pvotnp.ov, Kabas mpoéypawa 
ev odly@, mpos o dSvvacbe dvaywodokovtes vohoa thy civeciv pov ev TO 
puorapi Tou Xpuorov, O érépats yeveais ovK eyvwpic6n Tots viois Trav dy- 
Opamey ds voy drrexahih On toils: dyiots aroorodots avtod Kal mpopryrats ev 
TyeinaryuewaL a eOvm, guvKAnpovopa kal oivc@pa Kal cuvpéroya Ths emayye- 
Alas ev Xpror@ “Inood dia rod evayyeNiov. 

: iii 9 kat poricat ris 7} oixovopia rod puornpiov Tod dmoKekpuppévov did 
TOY alavev ev TO OE TO Ta TavTa KTicavTL. 

Vi 19 €» mappyoig yvopica rd protnpiov tod edayyedtou dmép ov mpe- 

oBevw ev advoet. 


The Mystery, then, on which St Paul delights to dwell is the unification 
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of humanity in the Christ, the new human hope, a hope for all men of all 
conditions, a hope not for men only but even for the universe. 

The word pvorjpioy occurs once more in the Epistle to the Ephesians, ‘ This 
and in a sense somewhat different from any which we have hitherto mystery . 
considered. In Eph. v 32 we read: 7d pvornpioy rodto Heya eoTlv, eyo 
b€ A€éyw eis Xpiorov cal cis rHy éxkAnoiav. St Paul has cited the primaeval 
ordinance of Marriage, which closes with the enigmatic words xa) Zcovrat 
oi dvo eis cdpxa piay. This saying is true, he seems to say, of earthly 
marriage ; but it has a yet higher signification. The ancient ordinance 
is not merely a divinely constituted Jaw of human life; it has a secret 
meaning. It is a pvorypiovr, and the pvorjpiov isa mighty one. I declare 
it in reference to Christ and to the Church. I say no more of it now: 
~ but I bid you see to it that in common life each one of you is true to its 
first and plainest meaning, for the sake of the deeper meaning that lies 
hid in Christ. 

The sense in which the word here occurs may be illustrated from later A symbol, 

writers. Justin Martyr, for example, uses it somewhat in the same way or its. 
when he speaks for instance (Trypho 44) of certain commands of the ™°@™28- 
Mosaic law as being given eis pvotnpioy tov Xpicrot: or, again, when he 
says of the Paschal lamb (Trypho 40) rd pvornpiov ody tod mpoBdrov... 
TUmos jv Tov Xpiorod. The Paschal rite contained a secret, not to be 
revealed till Christ came. Thus rd pvornpoy is practically a symbol or 
a type, with stress laid upon the secrecy of its meaning until it comes to 
be fulfilled. 

We have still to consider two passages in the Pastoral Epistles. In ‘The mys- 
1 Tim. iii 9 we read that a deacon is to hold 76 puornpiov ris micrews tery of the 
ev xaOapa ovvednoe. It is not required of him, as of the bishop, that he LUes 
should be d:dakrixds. Hence no secret lore can be meant: he is not the 
depositary of a secret tradition, as the words might have seemed to imply 
had they been spoken of the bishop. The phrase in its context can only 
refer to such elementary and fundamental knowledge as any servant of the 
Church must necessarily have. 

In the same chapter (v. 16) we read: kal ouodroyoupevas péya eotiy ro ‘The mys- 
Ths evoeBeias pvoTynpiov: and the words are followed by what appears to mea ee 
be a quotation from a Christian hymn. The epithet ‘great’, which is here 8 : 
applied to ‘the mystery of godliness’, is the same as in Eph. v 32. It 
refers to the importance, not to the obscurity, of the mystery (see the note 
on that passage). But the use of this epithet is the only point of contact 
in the expression with the phraseology of St Paul: for the word evo¢Bea 
belongs to the peculiar vocabulary of these as compared with the other 
Pauline epistles. 

In both these instances the word pvorypioy appears to have a more A more 
general meaning than it has elsewhere in St Paul’s writings. The sum of genera) 
the Christian faith seems to be referred to under this term. It is perhaps "°?™8: 

a natural expansion of what we have seen to be the characteristically 
Pauline use of the word, when the special thought of the inclusion of the 
Gentile world in the Purpose of God has ceased to be a novel and en- 
grossing truth. But whether such an expansion can be thought of as 
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directly due to the Apostle himself is a part of the difficult problem of 
the literary history of these epistles. 

We have found, then, no connexion between the New Testament use 
of the word ‘mystery’ and its popular religious signification as a sacred 
rite, which the initiated are pledged to preserve inviolably secret. Not 
until the word has passed into common parlance as ‘a secret’ of any kind 
does it find a place in biblical phraseology. The New Testament writers 
find the word in ordinary use in this colourless sense, and they start it 
upon a new career by appropriating it to the great truths of the Christian 
religion, which could not have become known to men except by Divine 
disclosure or revelation. A mystery in this sense is not a thing which 
must be kept secret. On the contrary, it is a secret which God wills to 
make known and has charged His Apostles to declare to those who have 
ears to hear it. 
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On évepyety and its cognates. 


The meaning of evepyeiv and the cognate words in St Paul’s epistles has Limita- 

been so variously understood that it is desirable to attempt a somewhat tion of use 
more complete investigation of them than has hitherto been made. That 1” x ie 
the sense which they bear in the New Testament is in some respects Sees 
peculiar is in part due to a fact which it may be well to note at the 
outset: namely, that, wherever its ultimate source is directly expressed, 
the évépyea is always attributed either to Divine or to Satanic agency. 
The prevailing thought is that of a Divine evépyeca. In the two passages 
in which the evil spirit is spoken of as exerting évépyeia, there is evidence 
in the context of an intentional parallel with, or parody of, the methods of 
Divine action: see above in the note on Eph. ii 2, and Lightfoot’s notes 
on 2 Thess. ii 3—11 (Notes on Epp. pp. 111 ff.). This limitation lends 
a certain impressiveness to this whole series of words. Even where évep- 
yey is used of human action (Phil. ii 13) we are reminded that God 
Himself is 6 evepyav ro evepyetv. And it is further in harmony with 
this conception that wherever in St Paul’s writings évépyeia is attri- 
buted to things, as opposed to persons, the form of the verb used is 
not éevepyety but evepyeio Oar. 


1. At the base of all these words lies the adjective évepyos, which 1. The 
signifies ‘at work’: compare @vapyos, ‘in office’, used in documents pre- 2djectives 


served in inscriptions and papyri. It is found in Herod. viii 26, of certain weet iy 
deserters who came into the Persian camp Biov re Sedpevor kat évepyol Clastinal 


BovAdpevor eivar. The word has various shades of meaning, as ‘active’, writers, 


‘busy’, ‘effective’ (of troops), ‘under cultivation’ (of land), ‘ productive’ 
(of capital); and in most cases the opposite condition is described by apyés. 
The later form is évepyjs (Aristotle has évepyéoraros). In Polybius both 
forms occur, and they are frequently interchanged in the manuscripts. 
The txx has évepyds once, Ezek. xlvi 1, of the six ‘working days’; but Biblical 
never évepy7s. In the New Testament, on the contrary, evepyys is the writers. 
only form, We have it in 1 Cor. xvi 9, @vpa ydp por dvémyey peyadyn 
kal évepyns: that is, an ‘effective’ opportunity of preaching: for the meta- 


1 This form of the word lent itself 
readily to confusion with évapyjs. In 
the two passages of St Paul in which 
it oceurs the Latin rendering is evidens 
(or manifesta) which implies évap- 
yhs in Greek mss. In Heb. iv 2 
évapyjs is actually found in B; and 


EPHES. 


Jerome, when he quotes the passage 
in commenting on Isa. lxvi 18, 19, 
has evidens, though elsewhere he has 
efficax. For further examples of the 
confusion see the apparatus to my 
edition of the Philocalia of Origen, 
Pp. 140, 141, 144. 
16 
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phor of the ‘open door’ compare 2 Cor. ii 12, Col. iv 3. In Philem. 6, ras 
i Kowovia ths mwicTeds cov evepyns yéynta, it means ‘productive of due 
result’, ‘effective’: and in Heb. iv 12, (av yap 6 Adyos rod Beov Kai evepyns 
kat Toudrepos Umep wacav pdyapay dSicropor, it again seems to mean ‘ effec- 
tive’; but perhaps the word was chosen with a special reference to Cav : 
for evepyos and evepyeiv are used of activity as the characteristic sign of 
life!—‘ alive and active’. 


2. The substantive évépyeca is employed by Aristotle in a technical 
sense in his famous contrast between ‘potentially’ (Svvapec) and ‘actually’ 
(évepyeia). We have it too in the Nicomachean Ethics in the definition of 
ro dvOpamwov ayaédy, which is declared to be Wuxfs evepyeca Kar aperny 
év Bio redeio (i 6 15, p. 1098, 16"); and in this connexion a contrast is 
drawn between évépyea and efits. 

It is interesting to compare with this the definition of the term in 
physiology as given by Galen, de natural. faculit. i 2, 4, 5. He distin- 
guishes carefully épyov ‘result’, évépyera ‘action productive of épyov’, and 
dvvapus, ‘force productive of evépyesa’. 

In the Greek Old Testament the word occurs only in Wisdom and 
in 2 and 3 Maccabees. It is used twice of the operations of nature, 
Wisd. vii 17, xiii 4; once in the phrase ovy dmA@v evepyeia, ‘not by force 
of arms’ (xviii 22); and again in the notable description of Wisdom as the 
éoontpov aknridwrov Tis Tov Geod évepyeias (vii 26). It is used in 2 Mace. ili 
29, 3 Mace. iv 21, v 12, 28, of a miraculous interposition of Divine power. 

The instances last quoted suggest that already the way was being 
prepared for that limitation of the word to a superhuman activity which 
we noted at the outset as characterising its use in the New Testament. 
St Paul, who alone uses the word, has it five times expressly of the 
exercise of Divine power (Eph. i 19, iii 7; Phil. iii 21; Col. i 29, ii 12). 
In Eph. iv 16 it is used in the phrase kar’ éevépyecay, without an express 
reference indeed to God, but of the building of the Body of the Christ; 
so that this can hardly be regarded as an exception. 

On the other hand it occurs twice of an evil activity. In the descrip- 
tion of the incarnation of iniquity, which is to parody the work of Christ 
and to claim Divine honours, we have the expression, od éorly 7 mapovola 
kar’ évépyeray Tov Zarava. Already the Apostle has said, ro yap puaorjpioy 
76n évepyeirac THs avouias: and lower down he adds, of those who are to 
be deceived by the signs and wonders of this false Christ (onpetous cal 
Tépacw evdous), méumer avtois o Oeds evépyeray mAavyns eis TO moTedoraL 
avrovs TH evder. This ‘working of error’, which makes men believe the 


1 In Xenophon Memorab. i 4 4 we Wisd. xy 11 we read 


have {Ga éudpovd tre kal évepya, in 
contrast with the edwra adpovd te Kal 
axtynra of sculptors or painters. Com- 
pare also Athan. de incarn. 30 el yap 
5H vexpos Tis yevduevos obdév évepyelv 
divarat K.T.A. 4 THs, elrep ovK eoTw 
évepyaw [sc. 6 Xpiorés], vexpod yap tddv 
éoTe Tovro, a’tds Tods évepyovvTas Kal 
fGvras ris évepyelas waver, x.r.A. In 


8re aryvonoey rév mAdoavTa adbtéy, 
kal Tov éurvetoavra alte Wuxhv év- 
epyotcay 

kal éupvojoavTa mvedua CwreKdy. 
The passage which underlies this is, 
of course, Gen. ii 7 éveptancer els 7d 
Tpocwrov airod rvoyv (wis, Kal éyévero 
6 dvOpwros els puyhy (Boar. 
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false pretender (who is ‘the lie’, as Christ is ‘the truth’), is itself a 
judgment of God. We may compare ‘the lying spirit’ sent forth from 
God to deceive Ahab, 1 Kings xxii 21—23. 


3. The verb evepyeiy, after the general analogy of denominatives in -ew, 3. The 
means primarily ‘to be at work’, ‘to work’ (intrans.), and is accordingly verb evep- 
the opposite of dpyeiv. So Aristotle freely employs the word in connexion t etacan 
with his special sense of évépyeva. Polybius, whose use of the word is for tive. 
the most part somewhat peculiar, has this first and most natural meaning 
in a passage in which he prophesies the filling up of inland seas: iv qo 4, 
Hevovons ye 57 THs avtns Takews epi Tovs Témous, Kal TOY airioy THs eyX@- 

Tews evepyovyvTwv Kata TO ouvexés. We may compare also Philo, de leg. 
~ alleg. iii 28 (Mangey, p. 104) dray rapovea [sc. 7 xapd] Spaornpias évepy7. 
But indeed the usage is too common to need illustration. 

A further stage of meaning is used when the verb is followed by an Transi- 
accusative which defines the result of the activity. Then from the in- tive. 
transitive use of ‘to work’ we get a transitive use. There appears to be 
no example of this in Aristotle: but instances are cited from Diodorus 
Siculus and Plutarch, and it is common jn later Greek. In Philo, de 
wit. contempl. (M. p. 478), the meaning is scarcely different from that of 
mpatrew: & yap yppovres ev radios éxeivot...viKT@p €v oKOT@ peOUorTes... 
évepyovow: and this is often the case in other writers. So far as I am 
aware, the accusative always expresses ‘that which is worked’, and never 
‘that which is made to work’. That is to say, evepyetv does not seem ever 
to mean ‘to render évepydv’, in the sense of ‘to bring into activity’. 

Thus, though Polybius uses again and again such expressions as évepy7 Polybius. 
Totovpevor THY Eodov (xi 23 2), and évepyeorépay dmodaivover thy vav- 
paxyiay (xvi 14 5), he does not use evepyeiy as equivalent to evepyov 
moveicoOa, In the one place where this might seem at first sight to be 
his meaning (xxvii I 12 évepye éwérakav Tois apyovot THY cuppaxiay) 
this interpretation cannot be accepted in view of the strong meaning 
(‘assiduous’, ‘energetic’, ‘vigorous’) which évepyos (-ns) invariably has in 
this writer. We must therefore render the words, ‘to effect the alliance’. 


We come now to the Greek Old Testament. In the intransitive sense Greek 
evepyeitv is found in Num. viii 24 in B, as the substitute for a somewhat 0.7. 
troublesome phrase of the original, which AF attempt to represent by 
Aevroupyeiv Aevroupylay ev épyous. It occurs again in Wisd. xv 11 (quoted 
already) and xvi 17 ev r@ mavra oBevvivts VdaTt Teor évnpyet TO TUp. 

The transitive sense is found in Isa. xli 4, ris évypynoe Kat éroince tatta; 
in Proy. xxi 6 6 évepyav Onoavpicpara yAdoon Wevdei, and XXxXi 12 evepyet 
-yip TO avdpi dyad. 

In the New Testament évepyciv comes, apart from St Paul’s epistles, Gospels. 
only in Mark vi 14 (Matt. xiv 2) 8:4 rodro évepyodow ai duvdpers ev avrg, Intransi- 
where the connexion of the word with miraculous powers is to be noted.  “V* 

In St Paul we find the intransitive use in three passages. The first St Paul. 
is Gal. ii 8, 6 yap évepyjoas Lérp@ eis dmoorodny ris meptropis evmpynoev rab 
kat éuol eis ra €6vy, ‘He that wrought for Peter’, etc. The connexion of “ ~ 
évepyetv with miraculous interpositions, which we have already observed, 
and which will be further illustrated below, may justify us in interpreting 
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this passage, in which St Paul is defending his apostolic position, in the 
light of 2 Cor. xii 11 f., ovdev yap vorepnoa rev vmephiay doo ToAwy, el 
kal ovdev elute Ta pev onueia TOU drooToAoU KaTeipydobn Ev vp Ev Macy 
bmouorn, onuelous [re] Kal répacw Kal duvayeow. Compare also [Mark] 
Xvi 20 Tod Kupiov ouvepyouvtos Kai Tov Adyor BeBavowvros bia TaY emaKo- 
Aovboivrav onpeior, Acts xiv 3, xv 12, Heb. ii 4. Im any case we must 
avoid the mistake of the Authorised Version, which renders ‘He that 
wrought effectually in Peter...the same was mighty in me’. We cannot 
attribute to St Paul the construction évepyeiv rwi in the sense of evep- 
yew & tim, though it may have come in at a later period through a 
confusion with évepyd¢ecéa, which is a compound verb’. In Eph. ii 2 
we have the intransitive use again in rov mvevpatos Tov viv evepyovvtos 
év rois viois ths dmedias. In Phil. ii 13 we have ro Ohew kal To évep- 
yeiv, where the word is exceptionally used of human activity, as we have 
already noted, and is introduced as a kind of echo of the preceding o 
EVEpy@v. 

The transitive. sense occurs in the passage just cited, Phil. ii 13 © 
evepyav...7o OédXew xk.7.A.; also in Gal. iii 5 6 evepyov Suvapers ev vpiv, and 
in a specially instructive passage, 1 Cor. xii 6—11, dvaipévers evepynuatoy 
eigiv, kal 6 adtos Oeds, 0 evepyav Ta mavra év Taow...dAd\@ dé evepyjpata 
duvapewy...mavra b€ tatra evepyet TO ev kai Td avTo mvedpa. Here again 
the reference is to miraculous powers. In Eph. i 11 we have xara mpo- 
Geo rod Ta mavTa evepyovvros Kata THY BovAnY Tov OeAnpatos avTov, where 
we must render ‘who worketh all things’: for we are not justified in 
supposing that it can mean ‘who setteth all things in operation’: the 
thought of ‘moving the universe’, expressed in Heb. i 3 by dépar ra 
mavTa TO pyuate THs Svvdpews avrod, must not be introduced here. Simi- 
larly in Eph. i 19, cara ryv évépyevav tov Kpdrous tis isxvos avrov ny 
evnpynkev ev TO xpioT@ eyeipas avrdy «.7.d., We must render ‘according to 
the working...which He hath wrought’. If the original is more emphatic 
than such a rendering may seem to imply, this is due chiefly to St Paul's 
general attribution of évepyeiv and évépyera to Divine operation. 


4. We now come to the point of chief difficulty, the use and meaning 
of évepyeto Oat. 

From the meaning of évepyeiv c. accus., ‘to work, effect, do’, we 
readily get a passive use, évepyeioOa, ‘to be wrought, effected, done’. 
Thus Polybius uses it of a war ‘being waged’: in i 13 5 he says that, 
contemporaneously with certain wars between the Romans and the 
Carthaginians, mapa rois "EAAnow 6 Kveopenxds Kadovpevos evypyetro 
modepos: comp. Joseph. Anti. xv 5 3. Again, in ix 12 3 he uses trav 
év Kaip@ évepyounévoy as a variant upon his previous phrase ray pera 
Sohov kai ody xaip@ mpatrouevoy: and in ix 13 9 he lays stress on a 


1 In Athenag. Supplic. 10 we have is adequately explained as dativus 
an apparent, but perhaps only ap- commodi. A more doubtful looking 
parent, instance of such aconstruction: instance is Clement. Hom. vii 11 xa 
kalrot Kal avrd 7d évepyody roils éx- dia Todro dmaprdvover vdcous évepyetv 
Pwvoicr mpopynriKas aryiov mvedua dwbp- dtvara. 
poay eval payer Tov Oeov. The dative 
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general’s choice of those 80 dv kai pe dy evepynOnoerar rd xpibév, ‘his 
decision shall be executed’, ‘his plan shall be carried out’. This is the 
sense which the form bears iu the only passage of the Greek Old Testament 
in which it occurs, 1 Esdr. ii 20 evepyeirat Ta KaTa TOY vady. 
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Although Aristotle does not use évepyeiv in a transitive sense, yet we Aristotle. 


find a few instances of the passive évepyeicOat in his works. 

epi uray ii 7 (827, 33%). The sun réWuw moet (826, 37%): but the 
moisture may be so great, Sore pr, remaiver Oa: rére 7 vypotns avrn, «is 
jv ove evnpyndn méus, x7.d., ie. in which wéyis has not been wrought 
or effected by the sun. 

voix. axpodc. ii 3 (195, 28>). He has been classifying causes and 
_ effects (atria kai dy airia). Causes are either card Svvauy or evepyoorra : 
they are duvauers in respect of duvard, and évepyotvra in respect of évep- 
youpeva: of the last an instance is dd 6 olkodoper TOE TO oikodopoupEere. 
Potential causes and possible results are contrasted with effective causes 
and effected results. 

Tlepi Wey7s ili 2 (427, 7). The text is uncertain; but there is a con- 
trast between duvduec and to eiva, followed by a further distinction : 
T@ 8 eivae ov, Gdda Ta evepyciaGar Siaiperdy, ‘in the being carried into 
effect’ or ‘realised’. 

Ilepi xoop. 6 (400, 23>). God is to the universe what law is to the 
state: 6 ris modews vopos dxivntos ov ev Tails TOY xpopevor Wuxais mavra 
oixovopet Ta KaTa THY ToAuTeiav. In accordance with law one man goes to 
the Prytaneum to be feasted, another to the court to be tried, another to 
the prison to be put to death: yivovrar dé Kal Snpobowiar vopipor...deav 
te Ovoia Kai pwr Oepareia...ddra dé GAdows éevepyovpeva Kata piay mpoc- 
taéw 7 voummov ekovciav. Here the word is used in no philosophic sense, 
but simply means ‘carried out’ or ‘done’!. 


It is interesting to note that in Xenophon we have two examples ’Apyeic@a 
of the passive of dpyeiv. Cyrop. ii 3 2 ovdév yap avrois dpyeira réy 12 Xeno- 


mparrec bar Seopévar, ‘they leave nothing undone’, ‘let nothing lie dpydv’. 


Hiero 9 9, if it be made clear that any one who finds a new way of 
enriching the state will be rewarded, ovdé adrn av 1 okéyis dpyoiro: 
a few lines below we have this repeated in the form, roddovs ay kal rovro 
eLopunoeey épyov moveic ae Td okoreiv Te ayabdv. The use of dpyeiv ‘to be 
idle’ (of persons) and dpyeicOa ‘to be left idle’ (of powers) may prepare 
us for a corresponding use of évepyeiv ‘to be at work’ (of persons) and 
évepyeic ba ‘to be set at work’ (vf powers). 


In the New Testament all the examples of évepyeioOa, with the’ Evepyet- 


notable exception of James v 16, belong to St Paul. The passages are 
the following : 
(1) 1 Thess. ii 13 f. Ad-yor Oeod, os Kai evepyetrar ev vpiv Tois miTTEvOVOLY. 
dpeis yap pinta eyeriOnre...... brurd avra emadere kal vpeis Kh. 
(2) 2 Thess. ii 7 ro yap pvotnpiov dn evepyetrat THs avopias: povoyv 
6 Karéxov apts, k.T.). 
(3) 2 Cor. i 6 etre mapaxadovpeba, irép THs vpav mapakjoews THs 
evepyoupérns év trouory tav avrdv rraOnuatav ov Kal mpeis 
TacXoMey. 
1 This instance is not given in Bonitz’s index. 
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(4) 2 Cor. iv 12 dare 6 Oavaros év nuiv evepyeira, 7 S€ Con ev vpiv. 

(5) Gal. v 6 dAdd riorts SC ayamns evepyoupern. ; ‘ 

(6) Rom. vii 5 f. ra adnpara ray auaptioy ra Sua TOU voLou empyeiro 
éy trois pédeow rudy eis TO Kaprodopjaa TO Gavarea vuvi de 
KatnpynOnpev K.T.A. 

(7) Col. i 29 ets 6 Kal Komid dyouCopevos Kara THY evepyecay avTOU TIY 
évepyoupevny ev €mot ev Suvdper. 

(8) Eph. iii 20 card ray Svvauw riy evepyoupevny ev npiv. 

In approaching the consideration of these passages we are met by the 
dictum, which has received the sanction of Lightfoot}, that evepyetoOa is 
always middle, ‘never passive in St Paul’. It is difficult to reconcile this 
judgment with the observed fact that évepyeioOa: is never used by St Paul 
of persons, while évepyetv is always so used. If the words be respectively 
passive and active, this distinction is perfectly natural: but there seems 
no reason why the middle should be specially applicable to things in 
contrast to persons. Moreover, so far as I am aware, there is no trace 
of a middle in any other writer. The aorist where we find it is always 
évmpynonv. The one passage of Polybius which appeared to offer an 
example to the contrary, ii 6 7 Kardmdnéw Kal PoBov evepynoduevor Tots 
ras mapaXlas oikovor, is now emended with certainty by the substitution 
of évepyacdyevor, which at once restores the proper construction of the 
dative and gives back a well recognised idiom. 

If then we decide that in St Paul as elsewhere évepycioar is passive, we 
have to ask whether that sense of the passive of which we have already 
found examples, ‘to be carried out, effected, done’, will give a satisfactory 
sense in the passages before us. 

The very first of them refuses this interpretation. The Divine message 
of the Gospel (6 Adyos rod Oeod) évepyeirar ev Trois mictevovow. St Paul’s 
meaning here appears to be ‘is made operative’, ‘is made to produce its 
appropriate result’: another writer would probably have given us évepyet, 
‘is operative’; but St Paul prefers the passive, the agent implied being 
God 6 évepydv. The Gospel is not allowed to lie idle and unproductive : 
it is transmuted into action: the Thessalonians share the sufferings which 
are everywhere its characteristic accompaniment. 

Similarly in (3), the wapdxAnovs is made effective only by fellowship in 
the sufferings of the Gospel: and the thought in (4) is closely allied. 

In (2), whereas the evil spirit may be said évepyeiv (Eph. ii 2), the 
pvotipiov THs dvopias, the counterpart of the pvornpioy rod xpicrod, is said 
evepyeta az, ‘to be set in operation’. 

In (5) the sense appears to be: ‘faith is made operative through love’, 
without which it fails of its action (apyet)®. With a like interpretation (6) 
presents no special difficulty. ; 

In (7) and (8), especially when compared with Eph. i 19 xara thy evep- 


1 See his note on Gal. v 6. youuévy here as passive, though unlike 

* Compare Greg. Naz. Or. 31 8B (i St Paul he thinks of a human agency: 
559 D) Kal el évépyea, evepynOhoera Strom. i 4 (p. 318) was ovK aupw atro- 
dmrovdrt, odK evepyhoe, Kal dpod 7TH dexréor, evepydy Thy mlorw dd THS 
évepynOnvar mavcerat. ayarns memounuévor; 

* Clement of Alexandria took évep- 
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yevav...nv evnpynkev «.7.X., we again find the passive appropriately used. 
St Paul says 7 évépyeva evepyeirar, not évepyet, because he regards God 
aS o évepyav. 
It is to be observed that in actual meaning évepyeiv and évepyeiaOar 
come nearly to the same thing. Only the passive serves to remind us that 
the operation is not self-originated. The powers ‘work’ indeed; but they 
“are made to work’. 
The passage in St James’s Hpistle (v 16 qodd icyver dSénows Oukaiov Jamesvr6. 
evepyoupern) is notoriously difficult. We must not hastily transfer to this 
writer a usage which so far as we know is peculiar to St Paul. Yet it 
is at least possible that here too éevepyoupeyn means ‘set in operation’ by 
Divine agency. 
In later times évepyeiy was used in the sense of ‘to inspire’, whether the Later use 
inspiration was Divine or Satanic. But this usage has no direct bearing for ‘in- 
on the meaning of the word in the New Testament. Esai 
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On the meaning of ériyvects. 


1. The word ériyvwors is not found in Greek writers before the time 
of Alexander the Great. "Exvywdcrew, however, is used occasionally by 
almost all writers. Thus in Homer, Od. xxiv 216 ff., when Odysseus 
proposes to reveal himself to his father, he says: 

avrap €yo maTpos Teipnoonar nper€epo.o, 

al Ké p emvyvan Kal ppdocerar opOadrpoiow, 
ié Kev ayvorjou moddv xpovoy apis €ovra. 

If he discern me and read me with his eyes, 
Or know me not, so long I am away. 


Again, in Od. xviii 30 f., the beggar Irus challenges Odysseus to fight 
him in the presence of the suitors : 
(acai ver, va martes émtyve@or kal oide 
papvapévous: mas S av ov vewrép@ avdpi paxouo; 
‘that these may know us, how we fight’: that they may discern which is 
the better man of the two. 
In Aesch. Ag. 1596 ff. it is used of Thyestes at the banquet : 
avrik dyvoia AaBav 
€aber Bopay aBpwrov, ws dpas, yéver. 
Kaeir emvyvovs épyov ov KaTaicvov 
@pwkev, x.7.d. 
Here, as in Od. xxiv 216 ff., it is used in contrast with dyvo.a, ‘not recog- 
nising’, ‘not discerning’. 
in Soph, 4j. 18 f. we have: 
Kal vov éméyvas ed pw em avdpi Svopevet 
Baow kukdodvr’, Aiavre ro caxerpdpo. 
‘And now thou hast discerned aright that I am hunting to and fro on 
the trail of a foeman’: so Jebb, who says in a note: “ézéyves with partic. 
(kuxdodvr’) of the act observed, as Xen. Cyr. 8. 1. 33 éméyvas & dv...ovdéva 
ovre opyt(ouevov...ovTe xaipovra”. 
Soph. £7. 1296 f.: 
ota & dres pytnp oe pa myvdcerat 
pape rpocare. 
‘And look that our mother read not thy secret in thy radiant face’: Jebb, 
with a note : “—*svyvecera, ‘detect’: the dative is instrumental ”. 
In Thucydides there are two distinct usages of the word. The first 
is the same as that which we have already noticed : e.g. 1 132: maparroim- 
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odpuevos opayida, tva...u7 émvyvd, Mer Tas émorodds : i.e. that the receiver 
of the letter might not detect what he had done. The second corresponds 
with a special meaning of yweoxe, ‘to determine’ or ‘decide’ (i 70, ii 65, 
iti 57): it does not directly concern us here. It is nearly synonymous with 
€MLKPLVELY, 

If now we inquire what is the force of the preposition, or in other The force 
words how does érvywocxeww differ from yuwadoxew, we may note first of all of the pre- 
that the simple verb would have given the meaning, intelligibly if less Postion: 
precisely, in all the cases which we have cited. There is no indication 
that emyweoxew conveys the idea of a fuller, more perfect, more advanced 
knowledge. 

We find a large number of compounds in ézi, in which the preposition It signifies 

~ does not in the least signify addition, but rather perhaps direction. It not ad- 
seems to fix the verb upon a definite object. Thus we have émaweiy, re ote 
emOerkvivar, emi(nrety, emikadelv, emixnpvocev, emiKpareiv, emixpimrey, emt- : 
péreo Oar, emipipynoKker Oat, érivoeiy (eacogitare), émxopyyetv. So also émixowos 
means ‘common to’ and is followed by a genitive or dative of the object. 
In these cases we cannot say that the compound verb is stronger than the 
simple verb. The preposition is not intensive, but directive (if the word 
may be allowed). It prepares us to expect the limitation of the verb to 
a particular object. 

Thus ywodckew means ‘to know’ in the fullest sense that can be given A limita- 
to the word ‘knowledge’: émvyivdcKew directs attention to some particular tion sug- 
point in regard to which ‘knowledge’ is affirmed. So that to perceive °° ed 
a particular thing, or to perceive who a particular person is, may fitly be 
expressed by émvywooxew. There is no such limitation about the word 
ywooke.v, though of course it may be so limited by its context. 


2. We may now consider the usage of the txx. In Hebrew the 2. The 

ordinary word for ‘to know’ is Y73°. But in the earlier books of the O. T, verb in 

Z : ; : hak a the Lxx. 
5i] is used in the sense of discerning or recognising. Thus it is the word 
employed when Jacob’s sons say to him: ‘Know now whether it be thy son’s 
coat or no. And he knew it, and said, It is my son’s coat’ (Gen. xxxvii 32 f.). 
So again in Gen. xlii 8, ‘And Joseph knew his brethren, but they knew 
not him’. Here, as we might expect, the word is rendered by émywo- 
oxew. Throughout the historical books émvywockew generally represents 
2, though occasionally it is a rendering of Y1'. In the Prophets, how- 
eyer, 1°37 is very rare, and émywdoxew is used forty-five times to render 
YI). To shew to what an extent the two words were regarded as identical 


in meaning, we may note that in Ezekiel the phrase ‘they (ye) shall ‘now 
that I am the Lord’ is rendered about thirty-five times by yrocovra: (yvd- 
aecbc), and about twenty-five times by érvyvacorrat (emvyydoecbe)}. 
In the later books of the Lxx we come across the word emiyvwois, of The noun. 
which hitherto we have said nothing. It occurs four times in books of 


1 For the distribution of the render- __ the simple verb alone occurs (save as 
ings between the two translators of a var, lect. of A) in chapters xxviii to 
Ezekiel see Mr Thackeray’s article in xxxix. 
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which we have Hebrew originals. Three times éxiyvwors Geod represents 
pois ny (Prov. ii 5, Hos. iv 1, vi 6, the only places where this expres- 
sion seems to occur). The fourth occurrence of the noun is again in Hosea 
(iv 6), where in the same verse NYT is rendered first by yvoors and then 
by eriyrcts!. 

Besides these passages we have only 2 Mace. ix II, eis emtyvoow 
Oey bela paorey:, ‘to come to knowledge under the scourge of God’. 
Symmachus used the word in Ps. Ixxii (Ixxiii) 11, ‘Is there knowledge in the 
Most High?’, where the Hebrew is (V3, and the Lxx have yaors. 

It may be worth while to add that in Wisdom we have yvdous Geod 
twice, but ér{yywors does not occur at all. In Heclesiasticus also we have 
yvéots Kupiov, but émiyvwars is not found. 

Thus we learn from the Greek O. T. nothing more than that the 
word was coming into use, and that it was employed in a familiar passage 
of Hosea, the first part of which is cited in the N.'T.; ‘I desired mercy, and 
not sacrifice ; and the knowledge of God more than burnt offerings’ (Hos. 
vi 6). 


3. In Schweighauser’s index to Polybius émyweckew appears as 
occurring eight times. It regularly means ‘to discover’ or ‘discern’: 
once it is coupled with padeiv (iii 32 8, emtyvavar cai padeiv); three times 
it is strengthened by cadds. The noun eémiyyeois occurs twice (ili 7 6, 
31 4). In each case the historian is defending the study of general history 
as contrasted with mere narratives of particular wars. In the latter place 
he speaks of ‘the knowledge of past events’, ryv tév mapeAndvOorav emi- 
yveow, using in the context two parallel phrases, rj» téy mpoyeyovorer 
emiotnpny and tis Tay mpoyeyovotav vmouvnoews. In iii 7 6 he says that 
a statesman cannot dispense with ‘knowledge’ of this kind, rjs rév mpoetpy- 
pevey éemvyvooews. There is no indication whatever that any strong meaning, 
such as full or advanced knowledge, was attached to the word. 


4. We now come to the New Testament. In the Gospels and Acts 
extyyéoxewv is found in the sense of ‘ perceiving’, ‘discerning’, ‘recognising’, 
just as in classical authors. It is interesting to compare Matt. xi 27, ovdels 
emvywvdoket Tov viov, k.T.r., With the parallel in Luke x. 22, ovdels ywadoker ris 
€oTw o vids, KT.A. In Luke i 4, iva ereyrds wept dv xarnynOns Adyov Thy 
dopadeav, we have the word used with good effect to indicate the discern- 
ment of a particular point in regard to things already known. 

In St Paul’s Epistles we find both the verb and the noun. In Rom. i 32 
we have: oirwes 1 Sixkaiwpa tov Geov emtyvdvres, which is to be compared 
with v. 21, dudre ydvres tov Oedv. The difference, if there be one, is that 
€rvyvovres is more naturally used of knowledge of a particular point. In 
1 Cor. xiv 37, émtywookéro @ ypaho vpiv dre kupiov éorl évrodAy, and 
2 Cor. xiii 5, 4) ovK emvywadoKere Eavtovs dre “Incods Xporos év viv; it is 
again used of discerning or recognising a special quality. It is used of 
the recognition of persons in 1 Cor. xvi 18, émvyuwdoxere odv Tous TOLOUTOUS, 
and in 2 Cor. vi 9, as dyvootpevoe kal emrywookdpevor (comp. the passages 


Pein Kings Vili 4 éwiyrwors stands in Esther [xvi 6] it is a variant of &* 
for NYT in AR, but B has yoous, and for evyvwpootyny. 
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cited above, Hom. Od. xxiv 216 ff., Aesch. Ag. 1596 ff). In Col. i6f, ad is 


Npépas nkovoate Kai enéyvare thy ydpw Tod beod év anOcia: Kabds eua- 
Gere x.7.d., there may be a suggestion of discriminating and recognising 
as true: we have ywodckew ry yapw in 2 Cor. viii 9, Gal. ii 9, So too in 
1 Tim. iv 3, émeyy@xdor rhv ddnOerav, 

There remain two remarkable passages in which St Paul plays on 
ywdonew and its compounds. 2 Cor. i 13, ov yap adda ypadouey dpiv 
GN 7 & dvaywookere } Kar emuywookete, edmifa d€ dre ws TéXous émi- 
yorerbe, xabds Kai éréyvate nuis dd pépous, Ste KaUXnHAa Voy eopev 
ka@drep kai vpeis juov. The last part of this is plain enough: ‘ye have 
recognised us, in part at any rate, as being a glory to you, as you are 
tous’. With the former part we may compare iii 2 ‘ye are our epistle, 
“yweokopérmm Kat avayweokouérn’, the full-sounding word being placed 
second. So here the sound of the words has no doubt influenced the 
selection: ‘ye read and recognise’. But we cannot say that émvywdckew 
refers to a full knowledge of any kind, especially as it is subsequently 
joined with amo pépous. 

In 1 Cor, xiii the Apostle compares yydois, as a spiritual gift, with 
ayarn. Yvoors is after all in our present condition but partial ; é« pépous 
yap ywookouer: the partial is transient, and disappears on the arrival of 
the perfect. So the child gives way to the man. We now see mirrored 
images which suggest the truth of things: we shall then see ‘face to 
face’. The words recall the promise of God that He would speak 
to Moses ‘mouth to mouth’ and not 80 aimypdrwv (Num. xii 8): also 
Deut.’ xxxiv 10, Moos, ov éyvm Kupwos a’toy mpdcwmey Kata mpocerov: 
and Ex. xxxiii 11, ‘The Lord spake unto Moses face to face, as a man 
speaketh unto his friend’. St Paul continues: apr: ywookw éx pépous, Tore 
dé emiyrvdcopar Kaas cal ereyvaocOny. The thought of fuller knowledge 
which is here given is expressed, not by the change from yweckw to its 
compound, but by the contrast with éx pépovs and by the defining clause 
introduced by xcaées!. We see this at once if we try to cut the sentence 
short, and read only: dpri ywooxw ex pépous, Tore S€ emtyvdooua: this 
would be unmeaning; for there is no ground for supposing that it could 
mean by itself, ‘then shall I fully know’. It is probable that émyvadcopna 
is introduced because éreyvocGny (of knowledge of a person) is to follow. 
At the same time we may admit that the full-sounding word is purposely 
chosen to heighten the effect at the close. That no higher kind of know- 
ledge is implied in the compound word is seen when we compare Gal. iv 9, 
yrovres Oeod, waddov dé yraoOertes vd Geod. 

The only remaining instance of the verb in the N.T. is in 2 Pet. ii 21, 
Kpeirrov yap Av avrois pr éemeyvexévar Thy OOov THs dukaocvyns 7) emiyvovaw 
vmootpéWat k.T.A. 

The noun ériyvwors is freely used by St Paul. It is generally followed, 
as we might expect, by a genitive of the object: thus, dzaprias, Rom. iii 20; 
of God or Christ, Eph. i 17, iv 13, Col. i 10 (ef. 2 Pet. i 2, 3, 8, ii 20); row 
Oedyparos avrod, Col. i 9; rod wvotnpiov rod Geod, Col. ii 2; aXnGeias, 


1 So quite correctly Euthymius Ziga- —_atrov (se. rdv Oedv) mhéov" TO yap ‘Kadus 
benus ad loc.: ‘rére 5¢ émeyvibcoua’? kal émeyvwoOny’ 7d wréov Syhoi. 
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1 Tim. ii 4, 2 Tim. ii 25, iti 7, Tit. ir (cf. Heb. x 26); mavros dyadod, 
Philem. 6. We do indeed find yvdéors similarly used of God and of Christ 
(2 Cor. x 5, Phil. iii 8); but éemiyvwors had the advantage of avoiding the 
ambiguity as to whether the following genitive was objective or subjective 
(as in Rom. xi 33, 3 BdOos...yydcews Geod). Accordingly as a rule yroors 18 
used where knowledge in the abstract is spoken of, but émiyvwors where the 
special object of the knowledge is to be expressed. 

Rom. i 28, ov« edoxiyacay rov Oedv Exew ev emryvdces, is no exception 
to this rule. In Rom. x 2, (jAov Oeod eyovow, GAN ov kar eTlyvoow, the 
word may perhaps suggest the idea of discernment: as also in Phil.i 9, ‘that 
your love may abound more and more ev emiyvece: kai macy aicOnoe, 
els rd Soxtudtew «rA2: and in Col. iii 10 f, ‘putting on the new man, 
which is renewed els éxiyywow kar’ eikdva Tod xricavtos avrév, Grou OvK 
éu “EdAny x.r.A., Where there is no contrast with any imperfect knowledge, 
but the knowledge referred to may perhaps be specially the discernment 
and recognition of the abolition of the old distinctions of race and condi- 
tion. But perhaps it is unnecessary to search for any particular subtilty 
of meaning in the word. : 


5. This long investigation has been necessitated by the determination 
of commentators to interpret éiyvecrs as a fuller and more perfect kind 
of yoo.s. Thus Grotius on Eph. i 17 says: ‘émiyvwots proprie est maior 
exactiorque cognitio’,a remark which he repeats on Col.ig. In dealing 
however with émiyywois duaptias in Rom. iii 20 he is more cautious, 
and says: ‘émiyywors idem quod yvecrs, aut paulo amplius’. Among the 
moderns Fritzsche (on Rom. i 28), Alford, Ellicott and Lightfoot take the 
same view. Lightfoot comments on the word twice (Phil. i 9 and Col. i 9). 
At the latter place he says: ‘The compound ésiyywors is an advance upon 
yvoows, denoting a larger and more thorough knowledge’. He cites in 
favour of this view Justin Martyr Zryph. 3 (p. 221 A): émuarnpn tis eorw 
 mapéxovoa adtav trav avOpwrivey kal tov Ociwv yvaow!, Ereita THs ToUTeY 
Gevornros kal dixavocvrns eniyyeow; The context of this passage requires to 
be carefully considered. In the preceding sentences Justin has been dis- 
cussing the nature of philosophy: it is, he says, ‘the science of the existeut 
and the knowledge of the true’ (émornpuy éori rod gvros Kal Tov ddnOods 
éxiyveows). His interlocutor objects that émrryjpn has different meanings : 
it means one kind of thing when applied to generalship, seamanship or 
medicine; another in regard to things human and divine. And then he 
asks (in the words already cited): ‘Is there an émorzjun which affords 
a knowledge (yvéous) of the actual things human and divine, and after 
that a knowledge (ériyrwots) of the divineness and righteousness of 
these same things?’ Here the distinction (if we are to press for one) 
is between a knowledge which reveals to us the things themselves, and 
a knowledge which discerns certain qualities of those things. 


1 Justin is here employing acurrent Wendland’s edition iii 88. Comp. 
definition of codia. See Philo de con- also 4 Mace. i 16, copia 5) rolvuv 
gressu (Mangey i 530) copia dé émusr}- ea rlv wats Gelwv kal avOpwrvwr Tpay- 
Env Oelov kal dvOpwrivuy kal Tov TobTwY parov. 
airtwv, and the references given in 
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Lightfoot also cites St Chrysostom on Col. i 9: Zyvare, adda Set Te Kal 
exvyvava. To do this passage justice we must look first at St Chrysostom’s 
comment on the preceding words (v. 6), ad’ fs nuépas xovcare Kai eT eyVOTeE 
TY xapw Tov Oeov ev dAnbeia, kabds éudbere awd Enappa «rd. He Says: 
dua ébé£acb6c, dua éyvore thy yapey tov Geov. From this it does not appear 
that he can have laid much stress on the preposition. So when he comes 
to the phrase a mAnpwdre tiv eriyveow rod Oedrjparos avrod, it is on 
mAnpobyre that the stress of his comment falls: ‘ia rAnpobAre’, pyoiv, 
ovx iva AdByre- ~daBov yap: ddda 7d Aeirov iva mANp@OAre. Then below 
he says: Ti 8€ eorw ‘iva wAnpwbare thy émiyyvwow Tov Gedrjparos advrow’; 
dua tov viod mpoodyeaOar ras avr@, ovkére OC dyyéAwv. Ste pév ody Set 
_mpoodyerOa, eyvwre: Aeier S€ viv td TodTO pabeiy, Kal Sia Ti Tov vidy 
éreuev. Again no stress falls on émiyywow. There is indeed something 
more to be learned, viz. ryv emiyveow rod OeAnparos avrov: but it is not 
a fuller knowledge of the will of God which is in question. So he 
continues: ‘kal airovpevor’, dyoi: pera moAdARs THs oroVvdys: TodTO yap 
Seixvuow, Gre Eyvore, adda Sei te kal émiyvdova. Here éyvwre corresponds 
to St Paul's. eréyrore rhv xapw rot Oeod. ‘You have learned something’, 
he says, ‘but you must needs learn something more’. The ‘something 
more’ is conveyed by tc «ai, not by the change of verb. If we are to 
make a distinction it must be between general knowledge (éyvwre) and 
particular knowledge (émiyydva.). We cannot on the strength of this 
sentence alone insist on a new sense of émiywockew, viz. ‘to learn 
further’. It is of course conceivable that a late writer might be led 
by the analogy of some compounds with émi to play upon the words in 
this particular way: but we have no proof of it at present; and even if 
it were true for the fourth century, it would be hazardous to carry such 
a meaning back to St Paul. 

Another passage cited by Lightfoot, Clem. Alex. Strom. i 17, p. 369, 
need not detain us. It is itself borrowed from Tatian ad Graecos 40; and 
the ov kar émiyywow which both passages contain is a mere reproduction 
of St Paul’s words in Rom. x 2. 

Dr Hatch in his Zssays on Biblical Greek (p. 8) refers to Const. 
Apost. vii 39, with the remark that it makes émiyvwors ‘the second of the 
three stages of perfect knowledge: yraois, émiyywors, mAnpodopia’. Unfor- 
tunately for his readers he does not quote the passage. The writer, who 
has been expanding precepts of the Didaché, says: 6 pé\dov katnxeicOa 
Tov Aoyov Ths dAnGelas maWeverdw mpo tov Bamrricparos (cf. Did. 7) mY 
mept Tov ayevyifrov yrdou, THY TEpl viod povoyevods exiyvwoty, THY Tept rob 

_ayiov mvevparos mAnpodopiay. That is to say, a catechumen before Baptism 
must be instructed in a knowledge of the Holy Trinity. The writer is in 
want of synonyms: he may even fancy that he is working up to a climas, 
and may have chosen ém/yveors as a word of fuller sound than yroors. But 
nothing is to be gained from verbiage of this kind for the strict definition 
of words. 

Two interesting examples of émywodoxew and emiyvoors may here be 
added. Clem. Alex. Q. D.S. 7 f.: Ovxodv ro péyoroy Kai Kopupacoraroy 
trav mpos THY Catv paOnudter...yy@vat Tov Oeov...0edv gore kejoagae Sua 
yvdoews Kai KatadyWeas...7 pév yap TovTov dyvowa Odvards éotw, 7 Oe 
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eriyvwors atrod Kal olkelwois kai 7} mpos adrov aydnn kai e€opoiwors 
povn (wr. rovrov ovy mpa@Tov emiyvyavat TO (noopeve thy dvtws Cony 
mapakereverar, dv ovdels emtytv@oker ed pH O vids Kal @ ay o vids drroKa- 
ivy? Ererra TO péyedos Tov owTHpos per é€xeivov Kal THY KawornTa THS 
ydpiros pabeiv. It is noticeable that émiyrwo.s comes in for the first 
time in contrast to dyvo. The first requirement for the true life is 
érvyvova.. It is quite clear therefore that emiyvoors here is not a fuller 
or more advanced knowledge. 

Bus. H. £. vi 11 6, a passage in a letter of Alexander of Jerusalem to 
the Antiochenes, which was brought to them by Clement of Alexandria. 
Alexander speaks of Clement as dvdpos évapérov kai Soxipov, dv tore Kat 
dpeis kal excyyvdoecbe. This is rendered by Rufinus wirwm in omnibus 
uirtutibus probatissimum, quem nostis etiam uos et eo amplius cognos- 
cetis'. This no doubt gives the general sense well enough. But the 
contrast in the Greek is between eidévar and émiywockev, and not, be it 
noted, between yweoxew and érrywdoxev. The meaning appears to be 
‘ye know him by name, and ye shall now get to know him in person’: ‘ye 
have heard of him, and ye shall now make his acquaintance’. There is no 
reason for supposing that the Antiochenes had ever seen Clement up to 
this time: otherwise we might seek to explain émiyydcecde as ‘ye shall 
recognise him as such as I have described him’. 


So far then as we are to distinguish between yvdous and emiyvwors, 
we may say that yvdovs is the wider word and expresses ‘knowledge’ in 
the fullest sense: émiyvwors is knowledge directed towards a particular 
object, perceiving, discerning, recognising”: but it is not knowledge in the 
abstract: that is yydors. It follows that the genitive after yyaous may be 
either subjective or objective: but the genitive after éemiyvwois denotes the 
object of the knowledge. 


1 So Jerome (de wiris ill. 38) wirum 
illustrem et probatum, quem wos quoque 
scitis et nunc plenius recognoscetis. 

2 Origen’s comment on Eph i 17 
(Cramer, p. 130) presses the sense of 
‘recognition,’ in accordance with a 
favourite view of his. It is worth re- 
cording, if only as shewing that to 
him at any rate the word érlyvwois 


did not suggest a fuller or further 
knowledge: Ei yap ph tairév éore 
yaots Oeod Kal érlyrwois Oeov adN 6 
emiywwokwy olovel dvaryvwplfer 6 mddac 
eldws émedéAnoTo, boo. ‘ev émvyvioer’ 
ylwovrat Peo madar WOecay adtdév’ dt- 
brrep ‘pynoOnoovra Kal emioTpapyaovrat 
mpos Kiptoy ravra Ta répara ris vis’. 


THE MEANING OF TTAHPOMA. 


i>) 
UL 
Un 


On the meaning of mrANpeopa. 


The precise meaning of the word +Anpopua has been a matter of much The 
controversy among biblical critics. It was discussed at great length by theory of 
C.F. A. Fritzsche in his commentary on Romans (1839), vol. ii pp. 469 ££, pee 
and to him subsequent writers are in the main indebted for their illustra- 

tions from Greek literature. Fritzsche’s long note was drawn from him 

by the statement of Storr and writers who followed him, that mAjpopa 

always has an active sense in the New Testament. He, on the contrary, nouns in 
starts with the assertion that substantives in -ua have a passive sense. “#4 have a 
He admits a few cases in which wArjjpoua has an active sense: such as Pern 
Kurip. Troad. 823: ‘ 


Aaopedortie mai, 
‘ »* , 
Znvos Exes KvAik@v 
wAnp@pa, Kad\Xioray Aarpeiay: 


and Philo de Abr. 46 (Mangey, ii 39), where faith toward God is called 
mapnyopnua Biov, mAnpwpa xpnoTov éAnidov. But he insists that in such 
cases wAnpepa means ‘the filling’ or ‘fulfilling’, and not ‘that which fills’ 
(complendi actionem, non id quod complet). He then proceeds to show 
that the fundamental sense of wAjpwpa is a passive sense. 

But we must note carefully what he means when he thus speaks of ‘id quo 

a ‘passive sense’. In ordinary parlance we understand by the passive een 
sense of wAjpopa, ‘that which is filled’ (td quod completum est); but of Ligiion 
this Fritzsche has only one plausible example to offer, viz. 7Anpopara, 
as used in naval warfare as an equivalent of ‘ships’ (to this we shall return 
presently). He himself, however, uses the expression ‘passive sense’ to 
cover instances in which z)\7jpeua means ‘that with which a thing is filled’ 
(id quo res completur s. completa est). This extension of phraseology 
enables him, with a little straining, to find an underlying passive significa- 
tion in all instances of the use of Arpepua, apart from those which he has 
already noted as exceptions. 

Lightfoot, in his commentary on Colossians (pp. 257—273), discusses Light- 
the word zAjpepa afresh, and deals (1) with its fundamental significa- aH 5) 
tion; (2) with its use in the New Testament; (3) with its employment eos 
as a technical term by heretical sects. At the outset he recognises 
the confusion which Fritzsche produced by his unjustifiable use of the 
expression ‘passive sense’. Thus he says: ‘He apparently considers that 
he has surmounted the difficulties involved in Storr’s view, for he speaks 
of this last [¢d quo res impletur] as a passive sense, though in fact it is 
nothing more than id quod implet expressed in other words’. 
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Lightfoot, accordingly, starting with the same postulate of the passive 
signification of all verbal substantives in -pa, undertakes to find a genuine 
passive sense underlying those instances in which Fritzsche had interpreted 
mAnpopa as id quo res impletur. ‘Substantives in -ya’, he says, ‘formed 
from the perfect passive, appear always to have a passive sense. They 
may denote an abstract notion or a concrete thing ; they may signify the 
action itself regarded as complete, or the product of the action ; but in 
any case they give the result of the agency involved in the corresponding 
verb’. 

Lightfoot appears to have correctly diagnosed the formations ip -pa, 
when he says, ‘they give the result of the agency involved in the corre- 
sponding verb’. It is, however, unfortunate that, in his desire to be loyal 
to what he speaks of as a ‘lexical rule’, he insists that ‘in all cases 
the word is strictly passive’. For the maintenance of this position 
involves again an extension of the term ‘passive’, not indeed so violent 
as Fritzsche’s, but yet unfamiliar and easily leading to misconceptions, 
Thus, to take one instance, we may allow that c#Avya is in the first place 
the result of ‘hindering’, ie. ‘hindrance’, But when the ‘hindrance’ is 
thought of not merely as an abstract idea, but as a concrete thing, it has 
come to mean ‘that which hinders’; that is to say, it has acquired in 
usage what we should naturally call an active signification. And yet the 
theory in question demands that céAvya, the result of the agency of the 
verb coAvo, shall be ‘strictly passive’. 

The straits to which Lightfoot is put by this theory may be illustrated 
from his interpretation of the word mAnpopa in Mark ii 21, the saying 
about the new patch on the old garment. The true text of St Mark at 
this point is somewhat rough, but not really obscure: No man seweth 
a piece of new (or undressed) cloth on an old garment; ei de py, atper 
TO mANpopa ar avTov, TO Kawvoy Tod madaov, Our old translators rendered 
mArnpopa, ‘the piece that filled it up’; taking wAjpeopa in the sense of 
‘the supplement’. It cannot be denied that this gives an admirable 
meaning in this place, Perhaps a stricter writer would have said dvamA7- 
popa, for avarAnpovy seems to differ from mAnpody in the same way as ‘ to 
fill up’ differs from ‘to fill’: it suggests the supply of a deficiency, rather 
than the filling of what is quite empty to start with. Apart from this, 
which is perhaps somewhat of a refinement, we might render the words 
literally : ‘the supplement taketh therefrom, to wit, the new from the old’. 
But Lightfoot boldly refuses the obvious explanation, and, insisting on his 
theory, interprets +6 mAjpwpa as ‘the completeness which results from the ~ 
patch’: ‘the completeness takes away trom the garment, the new com- 
pleteness of the old garment’. We must hesitate long before we dissent — 
from the interpretations of so great an expositor: but we are sorely tempted 
to ask if there is not a nearer way to the truth than this. 

To return: if we are to have a theory to cover all these formations 
in -ya, it seems wisest to abandon altogether the traditional rule ‘that 
substantives in -ya have a passive sense’, and adopt in its place the wider 
ee a are give the result of the agency of the corresponding verb’. 
may be thought of as primarily an abstract idea. But it is 
a common phenomenon in language that words denoting abstract ideas have 
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a tendency to fall into the concrete. The result of ‘mixing’ is ‘mixture’ 
(abstract); but, again, the result is ‘a mixture’ (concrete)! 

But before we discard a venerable tradition, let us try to do it some False 
measure of justice. There must have been some reason for a rule which 222logy 
has dominated us so long: and the reason appears to be this. There are ° : t 
two familiar sets of substantives in Greek which are derived from verbs: peoees 2. 
they are commonly spoken of as those ending in -ovs and those ending 
in -ua. When we compare them for such verbs as rovéo, mpdooo, didapi, 
plyvups, we find that the one class (aoinows, mpaéis, Sdous, piéts) expresses 
the action of the verb—‘ making’, ‘doing’, ‘giving’, ‘mixing’; while the 
other class (oinua, mpaypa, ddua, piyya) represents the result of that 
action—‘a thing made’, ‘a deed’, ‘a gift’, ‘a mixture’. A vast number 
- of similar examples can be cited, and at once it appears that we have 
a simple distinction between the two classes: substantives in -ovs have 
an active sense, substantives in -ya have a passive sense. Moreover we 
observe an obvious similarity between the formations in -ya and the perfect 
passive of the verbs from which they are derived: 


TeTOin“al, TeTroiNnEvos, Toinua 
TéMpayyUal, TeMpaypEevos, mpaypa 
Sédopat, Sedopevos, Sopa 
Héulypal, peutypeévos, piypa. 


It is probable that this ‘false analogy’ has had something to do with Forms in 
propagating and maintaining the idea that these formations are specially -#47- not 
connected with the passive. It would certainly conduce to clearness and *” “4* 
accuracy if these formations were spoken of as formations in -yar-, as their 
oblique cases show them to be. The formative suffix is added directly 
to the root or to the strengthened verbal stem: as puy-, pry-pat-; moun-, 
mown-pat-; whereas for the perfect passive the root is first reduplicated, 
pé-py-pat, me-roin-wat. The original meaning of the formative suffix -yar- 
is now altogether lost to our knowledge. It appears in Latin in a stronger 
form as -mento-, and in a weaker form as -min-; cf. ‘ornamentum’ (from 
‘ornare’), and ‘ fragmen, -minis’ (from ‘frangere’), Side by side with these 
Latin forms we have others in -fion-, as ‘ ornatio, -onis’, and ‘fractio, -onis’, 
which are parallel to the Greek derivatives in -ov-. 

The help that we gain from comparative grammar is thus of a negative Usage 
kind ; but we may be grateful for it, as releasing us from bondage to the alone can 
old rule which connected these formations with the passive of the verb. cae 
We are now thrown back upon usage as our only guide to the discovery nification. 
of a general signification which may serve as the starting-point of their 
classification. It may be questioned whether we ought to demand such 
a general signification; but if we do, then ‘the result of the agency of 
the corresponding verb’ may serve us well enough. Thus wpayya is the 
result of ‘doing’, ie. ‘a deed’; Sdua, the result of ‘giving’, ‘a gift’; 
ornamentum, the result of ‘adorning’, ‘an ornament’; fragmen, the 


1 Tt happens that ‘a mixture’, when and is passive; but ‘a legislature’ is 
it ceases to be an abstract, is passive; active and ‘legislates’. 
so, too, ‘a fixture’ is ‘a thing fixed’, 
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result of ‘breaking’, ‘a fragment’. But it is quite possible that this 
result should be followed by a substantive in the genitive case, so as to 
express the same relation as would be expressed if the corresponding 
yerb were followed by that substantive in the accusative case, Thus 
ornamentum domus would express the same relation as ornare domum: 
and xébAvua Ths emtyeipjoe@s, AS Kodvetv THY émyeipnow. When this is 
the case, the word may fairly be said to have an active sense. In Latin 
we have such instances as solamen, leuamen, nutrimen, momen (= mout- 
men), and many others; most of them having fuller forms, perhaps as a rule 
later, in -mentwm. 

We may conveniently classify the Greek words of this formation in -par- 
under three heads: 

(1) Where the verb.is intransitive, and accordingly there is nothing 
transitive about the corresponding substantive: as ayovopa, aivrypa, 
ddaCéveupa, GApa, dudptnua, Biorevpa, yéAacpa, Kavxnpa. 

(2) Where the verb is transitive, and the substantive corresponds to 
the object of the verb, and thus may rightly be said to have a passive 
sense: as ayyeApa, ayopacpa, ayuppa, airnua, akovgpa, akpoapa, yéevynpa. 

(3) Where the verb is transitive, and the substantive is no longer the 
object of the verb, but the object can be expressed as a genitive following 
the substantive: as dyAaiopa, dyviopa, dypevpa, aOporopa, aidpnua, adddoi@pma, 
dupa, duvypa, avdceopa, evderypa, Fdvopa, piunua, cxioua. Why should 
not these be called active? 

It is important to notice that in distinguishing between classes (2) and 
(3) usage is our only guide: there is nothing whatever in the nature of the 
formation which points us in one direction rather than in another. As 
a matter of fact many words oscillate between the two meanings. “Ayadya, 
for example, may be the object ‘honoured’ (as ayd\pata Gedy), or that 
‘which gives honour’ to the object (as aya\ywa Soper): Bpopa may be the 
food eaten, or the canker that eats: Booxnua, the cattle that are fed, or 
the food that feeds them: but it is seldom that both meanings are thus 
retained together. 

If the forms in -yar- perplex us by their apparent inconsistency, the 
forms in -ov- are scarcely less unsteady. They ought properly to remain 
in the abstract region to which they certainly belong; but they are very 
unwilling in many cases to be so limited. They choose to descend into the 
concrete, and in doing so they often coincide with the corresponding forms 
in -yar-. Thus in practice we find that ra&s and rayua can both mean 
‘a rank’; mpagis and mpayyua, ‘a deed’; évdeérs and évdevypa, ‘a proof’; 
épernors and ¢epdrnua, ‘a question’. The starting-points of the two sets 
of words are different: the forms in -o.- denote the action in process; the 
forms in “par, the action in resu/t. In the tirst instance always, in the 
second sometimes, the primary meaning is an abstract one; and so long as 
the abstract meaning is retained the distinction between the two sets of 
words is clear enough. When however the abstract gives way to the 
concrete, the distinction often disappears. 

We have said enough on these two formations in general to clear 
the way for a consideration of the word m)rjpepa, which has suffered 
hitherto from the loyalty of its expositors to a grammatical canon against 
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which it was determined to rebel. We may first examine some of the 
examples ordinarily cited. We begin with two nautical usages of the 
word. Naty wAnpody, or mAnpodcba, is ‘to man a ship’, or ‘to get it 
manned’; and the result of such action in either case is wArjpwpa, which 
has the concrete meaning of ‘a crew’. That Ajpopa sometimes means 
‘the ship’, as being ‘the thing filled’ with men, is not a strictly accurate 
statement. For in the passages cited (Lucian, Ver. Hist. ii 37, 38, and 
Polyb. i 49) the literal meaning is ‘crews’; though ‘to fight with two 
crews’ (dro S00 m\npopdroy pdyeoOa) is only another way of saying, ‘to 
fight with two ships’. The other nautical use of Aypopua for a ship’s 
‘lading’ or ‘cargo’ is again a perfectly natural use of the word when it 
is concrete. To say that in these two instances mArjpepua does not mean 
‘that with which the ship is filled’ is to maké a statement difficult to 
maintain: and it is not easy to see what is gained by maintaining it. 

There is a whole class of instances in which the word Arjpwpa has 
a somewhat stronger sense, viz. that of ‘the full complement’. Thus in 
Aristid. Or. xiv p. 353 (Dind.) we have pyre adrdpreis éoeo Oat mAnpapa évds 
olkelov orparevparos mapacxéoOaz, i.e. enough to put it at full strength. So 
mAnpoua Spaxds (Eccles. iv 6) means ‘a handful’; rAnpopa orupidos, ‘a 
basketful’?, In these cases the ‘fulness’ spoken of is a ‘complement’ in 
the sense of entirety: it is strictly a ‘fulness’ in exchange for ‘ emptiness’. 

Another shade of meaning may be illustrated by the well-known passage 
of Aristotle, in which he is criticising Plato’s Republic (Arist. Polit. iv 4). 
The simplest conceivable form of a city, Socrates had said, must contain six 
kinds of artisans or labourers—weaver, husbandman, shoemaker, builder, 
smith, herdsman; and in addition to these, to make up a city, you must 
have a merchant and a retail dealer. ‘These together’—to use Aristotle’s 
words—‘form the pleroma of a city in its simplest stage’: ratra mayra 
yiverat TApwpa Ths mpdrns wodews. If you have all these elements present, 
then your extremely simple city is complete. They are its pleroma. With 
them you can have a city, without them you cannot, Nothing less than 
these can make a city, gud city, complete. 

This last example is of special interest in view of St Paul’s use of 
mAjpopa in Eph. i 23, where the Church is spoken of as that without 
which in a certain sense the Christ Himself is incomplete. For the 
theological import of the word, however, reference must be made to the 
exposition, pp. 42 ff., 87 ff, 100 f. The present note is confined to its 
philological signification. 


1 Comp. Mark vili 20: récwyv opupl- 
Swy wynpwuara KNacwdrwv npare; ‘How 
many basketfuls of fragments took ye 
up?’ ‘Basketfuls’ is a harsh plural; 
but St Mark’s Greek is certainly not 
less harsh. As to Mark vi 43, cal jpay 
krdopara dwoexa Koplywyv mdnpwopara, 


we can but say that on no theory of 
the meaning of wAnpémara could it 
ever have been tolerable to a Greek 
ear. If St Mark wrote it so, the 
other Evangelists were fully justified 
in altering it, even though the later 
copyists were not. 
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On the word cvvappororyetv. 


The history of this word is of sufficient interest to deserve a special 
note; and its investigation will incidentally throw some fresh light on 
one of St Paul’s favourite metaphors. 

The materials for our knowledge of the methods of construction of 
large public buildings in Greece have been greatly increased of late by 
the publication of a series of inscriptions. The most important of these 
are the contracts for the quarrying and preparing of stones for sacred 
buildings at Eleusis in the fourth century B.c. (CZA iv 1054 6 ff.), and the 
contracts for the construction of an immense temple of Zeus at Lebadeia 
in Boeotia, a work which was never brought to completion’. The latter 
are printed in ClG, GS'i 3073, and also with a most instructive commentary 
in K. Fabricius de architect. Graeca (1881): they appear to belong to the 
second century B.0. ‘ 

The Lebadean inscription opens with a direction to the contractor to 
have the whole of the contract carved on tablets which were to be set up 
in the sacred enclosure”. It proceeds to state that if the contractor be 
guilty of fraudulently putting in bad work (kaxoreyvév), or of any breach 
of the regulations, he shall be fined ((jprmOycera); and later on we find 
a similar penalty attached to negligence on the part of the workmen. The 
payment is to be made by instalments, a portion being reserved until the 
work has been finally passed after careful examination by the vaomovoi and 
the dpyxuréxr@v: kal ouvredkeoas dAov TO Epyov, Stav SoxipwacO7, Kopicdcbw 
TO émidéxatoy TO vmoderpber. 

We cannot fail to be reminded of St Paul’s words in 1 Cor. iii 10 ff.: bs 
copes apxitéxtav Oepediov Ona, Grdros dé érotxodopet. Exactos dé Bre- 
mera mas emotkodouet? Oewedvoy yap GAdov ovdeis Svvarar Oeivac mapa Tov 
kelpevov, os é€atw “Inoovs Xpioros: ei S€é tis emouodopet emi Tov OewéArov 
Xpvalov, apyupiov, Aidovs tisiovs, Eda, yoproy, Kaddpnv, ExdoTov TO épyov 
avepoy yevnoeta, 7 yap nuépa Sndooer dtu ev mupt amoKxadvmrera, Kal 
ExdoTou TO epyov Omoidv éotw Td Tip att SoKtpdoet. el Tivos TO Epyov 
pevet 0 eroixoddunoev, proOov Anuperat: et Twos TO epyov KaTakanoerat, 
(nprwOnoera. 


1 Compare Pausan. ix 39 4 Toirov 
bev 87 Sid TO péyeOos 7 Kal Tv mohéuwv 
TO GderdddAyrov adelkarw julepyov. 

2 Fabricius estimates that there 
must have been at least 16 of these 
tablets, and that they must have con- 
tained altogether not less than 130,000 
letters: and these dealt only with a 


small fraction of the whole building. 
The payment was reckoned at the rate 
of a stater (=8 drachmas) and three 
obols for the cutting of a thousand 
letters. This preliminary work was 
to be done within ten days from the 
first advance of money to the con- 
tractor. 
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The inscription has a further interest in connexion with this passage, Further 
in that it records a contract for the continuation of work which has already illustra- 
advanced to a certain stage. Stones already in position are spoken of as we i 
keiwevow kal Tédos exovres: comp. CIG, IMA ii 11 6 vow kelwevos Oepedos. ee 
The Apostle has combined with his metaphor the conception of the Day ' 
of the Lord that tests by fire (Mal. iii 1 ff.), and this accounts for the 
remainder of the remarkable phraseology of the passage. With the words 

which follow (v. 17), ef Tis Toy vadv rod Oeod Pbeiper, POEpet TovTov 6 Geos, Pbelpew. 
it may not be altogether irrelevant to compare (Leb. 32 ff.) cal éay rwa 

vyt AiOoyv SiaPOecipy...erepov aroxaracrioet Sdxyov trois iSious dvadopacw, 

ovdev émik@dvovra TO €pyov: tov b€ dcapOapévra AiOov e&dker ex Tod iepod 

€VTOS NMEp@V TEVTE, K.T.A. 

We may pass now to the passage which has suggested this note, Eph. ii Eph. ii 2r. 
21 maca oixodour cvvappodoyoupern, and endeavour to find the exact sense 
of the verb apyodoyetv. We must begin by considering certain analogous 
forms which occur in the phraseology of building. 

AOodsyos is a word frequently found in company with réxrwy. The Builder’s 
one is a fitter of stones, as the other is a joiner of wood. For AiOoddyor "F™S: 
kat réxroves see Thuc. vi 44, vii 43, and other references given by Bliimner ier ON 
Technologie iii 5. The original meaning appears to have been ‘a chooser wl - 
of stones’; and that this was still felt is seen from Plato Legg. ix 858 B, stonés?: 
kaOarep 7) ArGodoyors 7) Kai Twos érépas dpxopevois GvoTavews, mapaopy- 
aacba xvdnv €& av exdeEdueba ta mpochopa tH peddovon yernoeaOa 
ovoTace: and xX 902 EB, ovde yap dvev ouikpady Tovs peydAdous paciv of AiGo- afterwards 
Adyot AiPous «d xeioOa. But the word obtained a technical meaning in the Ee eae 
fitting of stone-work where every stone was cut to measure. Julius Pollux wore 
gives AcBoddyos and ArGodoyeivy as synonyms of AGouvpyos and ArOoupyeiv?: 
moreover, aS an equivalent of A:docrpwrov, he gives AvoAoynua, which is 
found in Xenoph. Cyrop. vi 3 25. 

In the earlier building, and probably always in certain classes of work, The pro- 
stones were selected to fit, rather than cut according to prescribed mea- ©e88 of 
sures. But in the temple-building with which our inscriptions deal the hailting 
exact measures were defined in the contracts, and the stones had to be ; 
hewn accordingly. No mortar was used, and the whole process of fitting 
and laying the stones was a very elaborate one. It is fully described in the 
contract for the paving of the stylobates in the Lebadean inscription. 

There were two parts of the blocks (xaraorpwrjpes) which had to be Preparing 
worked: the lower surface (8dots) and the sides (dpyoi). In each case not the stones. 
the whole of the surface was smoothed, but only a margin, the interior 
part being cut in, so that there might be no projections to produce uneven- 
ness when the stones were brought together. The margins were carefully 
smoothed, first with a fine tool, and then by a rubbing process. The 
smoothness was tested by the xavdyv, a straight bar of stone (AiOwos 
xavév) or, for the larger surfaces, of wood (gvAwos xavov). The xavov The carey. 
was covered with ruddle (uiAros), and then passed over the surface: 
wherever the surface did not take the ruddle, it was shewn to be still 
uneven; and the work was continued, until the surface, when rubbed 


1 Pollux vii 118 ff.: Aovpyév, not tine ms, which at this point seems 
AcHovdkéy, is the reading of the Pala- to present a better text. 
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with the cavdy, was uniformly red. With this compare Eurip. H. /. 945 
BdOpa | doivixe Kavove kal rixois rppoopéeva. The names given in the in- 
scriptions to the processes of polishing and of testing respectively were 
Tpyparodoyeiy and puAdrodoyeiv. These terms are not found in literature: 
no doubt they were simply masons’ words; and it is possible that the 
termination (-Aoyeiv) was due to a false analogy with the familiar Avéo- 
hoyeiv. It is clear at any rate that the original meaning of the termination 
has completely disappeared in these compounds. Another word of the 
same order is Wn odoyeiv, of working in mosaic: see Tobit xiii 17 ai 
mrareia, “lepovoadrp BynpvAdk@ Kal avOpake Kai idm ex Zoudeip Pnporo- 
ynbjcovra. If this were shewn to be an early word, we should incline 
to give the termination its full meaning in the first instance, and then to 
suppose the whole word transferred from the selecting of the pieces of 
mosaic to their setting: but it may quite well be regarded as formed 
merely by analogy, like rpizparodroyety and pudrodoyeiv. 

It is reasonable to believe that in dppodoyeiy we have yet another of 
these formations due to analogy: for the termination cannot in this case 
have ever had its proper force. If this be so, the exact technical 
meaning of apyos ceases to be of moment for the understanding of the 
verb. Probably dpyos meant first a ‘fitting’, then the joint or juncture 
where one stone was fitted to another, and then, in the sense in which 
we have already had it, the side of the stone which is worked so as to 
fit with the corresponding side of another stone. In CZA iv 1054 // it 
appears to be the juncture of two drums of a column: for there each 
dppos is to have two éeuodca (dowel-holes) and one bronze zdAos (dowel): 
so that it seems that the éeumcdra must be one in the lower drum and 
one in the upper. Compare LEcclus. xxvii 2 ava pécov dppaov idov 
maynoerat waocoados. 

‘Appodoyeiv, then, represents the whole of the elaborate process by 
which stones are fitted together: the preparation of the surfaces, in- 
cluding the cutting, rubbing and testing; the preparation of the dowels 
and dowel-holes, and finally the fixing of the dowels with molten lead. 
The word is a rare one; but the two examples of it which are cited are 
both of interest’. Sextus Empiricus, speaking of the weakness of divina- 
tion from the signs of the Zodiac, says (M. v 78): ro d€ mdvr@y Kupidraror, 
Exaotov tav Cwdiov od auvexés €oTe capa, ovS domep nppooynpévoy 
TO mpd éavtod kai pel avro ourpmrat, pndepias peraéd muntovons diacta- 
geos, kt.A. The other example is a beautiful epigram of Philip of 
Thessalonica in the Anthology (Anth. Pal. vii 554), on a monument raised 
to a stonemason’s boy by his own father’s hands. 


Aarumos “ApxiréAns “Ayabdvopt madi Oavovrt 
xXepol oifupais nppoddynoe radov. 

aiat rérpov ékeivov, ov ovK éxodae oidnpos, 
GN’ érdkn mukivos Saxpvor teyydpmevos. 

ged> ornrn POwéve Kovhy péve, keivos iv etry: 
"Ovras matpen xelp eméOnxe didov. 


1 The word occurs, but perhaps not Comm. in A Urn dé t 
; ) i pocal. ¢. 65 atirn dé 4 méds 
independently of St Paul, in Andreas  ¢é dylwy apmororyetrat. ‘ 
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In dear remembrance of a son 
A father cut and set this stone: 
No chisel-mark the marble bears, 
Its surface yielded to his tears. 
Lie on him lightly, stone, and he 
Will know his father’s masonry. 


The compound cvvappodoyeiv is not found apart from St Paul. He The com- 
uses it both in this passage and in iv 16, where he applies it to the pound 
structure of the body. Such an application was easy, as dpyds was also ee 
used of the joints of the body (4 Macc. x 5, Hebr. iv 12): but the word i 
was probably only chosen because it had been previously used in its 
proper sense, and because the Apostle delighted in combining the archi- 
tectural and physiological metaphors, as when in the context he twice 
speaks of ‘the building of the body’ (ve. 13, 16). In the parallel passage 
in Colossians (ii 19) his language is different, as there has been no 
employment of the metaphor of building. 
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On trepwcis and rHipwors. 


In Eph. iv 18 the word répoois has been uniformly interpreted as 
‘blindness’ in the Latin, Syriac and Armenian versions, and, with perhaps 
but one exception (Geneva 1557, ‘hardenes’), in the English versions, until 
the revision of 1881, in which it is rendered ‘hardening’ The word and its 
cognate verb mepodv deserve a fuller investigation than they have hitherto 
received. We shall consider (1) their derivation and history, (2) their use 
in the New Testament, (3) their interpretation in early versions and com- 
mentaries, (4) the confusion of rapotv, répwots with mnpody, mipwars, (5) the 
use of anpds and its derivates to denote ‘ blindness.’ 


I. Tldpos (in Mss frequently mépos) or \iOos mapwvos (wdpwos) is a kind 
of marble, tophus. Theophrastus Lap. 7 thus describes it: mopos 6 di6os, 
opowos TO XpSpate Kal rH TuKvdTnTL TO Tapio, thy dé Kovpornra povoy Exav 
tov mopov. Aristotle speaks of stalactites as of mopou of év trois omnAaious 
(Meteor. 4, 10). In the medical writers répos is used for (a) a node or bony 
formation on the joints, (b) a callus, or ossification which serves as a mortar 
to unite the portions of a fractured bone. But it is not used, apparently, 
in the wider sense of the Latin cal/um or callus, for a callosity or hardening 
of the flesh: that in Greek is tvAn. Tl@poty accordingly signifies (a) to 
petrify; as in a quotation from Pisis in Suidas, ras ikuddas mopodvra Kat 
ohiyyovra \L6ddeu Tpor@: (b) to cover with a callus; Diosc. i 112 xaraypa 
mwpot, 1b. 86 ra aredpwra mapoi: in this technical sense mwpodv and émuro- 
povy and their derivatives are common in the medical writers: otherwise 
mapovv is exceedingly rare. 

There is a further development of meaning (c), to deaden or dull, of 
which I have only been able to find one independent example outside 
biblical Greek. Athenaeus (xii 549) cites a passage of Nymphis of Heraclea, 
in which repotcOa is used to express the insensibility of the flesh by 
reason of excessive fat. Dionysius the tyrant of Heraclea iad rpudis kal 
Ths Kad nuepav adnpayias ¢habev imepoapxnoas. He would fall into a coma- 
tose condition, and his physicians could only rouse him by pricking him 
with long needles: péxps pév ody Tivos ind THs Terapopérns ex Tod oTéaTos 
Tapkos ovK everroiet THY aloOnow ef dé mpds Tov Kabapdy Tédmov 7 Bedovn 
SdueAOovoa COrye, tore Sinyeipero, Aelian, V. H. ix 13, tells the same story, 
paraphrasing as follows: jv 8 dpa rotro émipedés Erépors Spay, Zor” dv dAn dia 
Ths Tem apapems kal Tpomov twa dddorplas avrod capkds Suieiprey 7) BeXovn, 
avr éxeivos ye ékerro RiBov diapépwy ovdév. It is clear that the likeness to a 
stone, which Aelian introduces to explain what was probably an unfamiliar 
use of rwpotrGa, refers not in the least to the hardness of the flesh—for 
the needle could pass through it—but to its deadness or insensibility. 
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The word has thus travelled some distance from its original meaning, and of 

and it was destined to go still further. The idea of insensibility could be obscura- 
transferred from organs of feeling to the organ of sight: and accordingly in ee 
the one place in which it occurs in the Greek Old Testament it is used of aa 
the eyes: Job xvii 7 remdpovrat yap amo opyns of obOadpoi pov. We render 
the. Hebrew at this point, ‘Mine eye is dim by reason of sorrow’!. The 
verb 73 is used of the eyes in Gen. xxvii 1 (of Jacob), where the Lxx has 
TpBdrL(wOncav: Deut. xxxiv 7 (of Moses), LXx jyavpdOnoav: Zech. xi 17, 
LXX exruddwOjoera. The other Greek translators of Job used Ravpo- 
@noay instead of rexdpwvra. The word had thus come to be practically 
equivalent to memjpwvra, ‘are blinded’, which is found as a variant 
in N°? A, 

Thus we see that mépecrs, losing its first sense of petrifaction or hard- Change of 
hess, comes to denote the result of petrifaction as metaphorically applied to ™°@™28- 
the organs of feeling, that is, insensibility, and more especially in reference 


to the organs of sight, obscuration or blindness. * 
2. Llepovv and repeats occur eight times in the New Testament: four 2. In the 
times in St Paul, three times in St Mark, and once in St John. pada 


(1) 2 Cor. iii 14 ad’ er@paén Ta vonpara atta. St Paul 

‘Moses put a vail on his face, that the children of Israel might not gaze , Coy. iii 
(drevicat) on (07 unto) the end of that which was being done away’. But in r4. 
the spiritual sense there was more than the vail on Moses’ face that pre- 
vented their seeing—erapé6n ta vojpata av’ray. ‘For unto this day the 
same vail at the reading of the Old Testament remains, not being lifted (o7 
unvailed)—for in Christ it is done away—but to this day whenever Moses 
is read a vail lieth upon their heart . . . But all of us with unvailed face 
ete... . But if our gospel is vailed, it is in them that are lost that it is 
vailed, in whom the god of this world éerigdocev ra vonpata Téy azricrer, 
eis TO py avyacat TOV haTicpoy Tov evayyeAiov. 

The context has to do with seeing and not seeing. Not seeing is not 

really due to the vailing of the object: it is the fault of the minds which 
should be able to see: if vailing there still be, it is a vail upon the heart. 
The minds of the Israelites ¢rapdn: the minds of unbelievers the god of 
this world erigdwoev. Accordingly intellectual obtuseness or blindness is 
the sense which is most appropriate to this context. Indeed to speak of a 
mind or understanding as being ‘hardened’ appears to be an unparalleled 
use of words. 

(2,3) Rom. xi 7, 25 6 émi(nrei "Iopand, rodro ovK éréruxev: 7) O€ ekhoyn Rom. xi 
éréruxev? of 8€ Aourol éra@poOnoay ... Tapwots amo péEpovs TO Topanr 7 25- 
yeyovev. 

The context speaks of the failure of a portion of Israel. Some, ‘the 
election’, attained what they sought; the rest erapobnaav: ‘as it is 
written, God gave them a spirit of deep sleep (xaraviews) ; eyes that 
they should not see, and ears that they should not hear ae Liss 
followed by a quotation from Ps. Ixviii [Ixix], in which occur the words, 


1 Jerome’s translation of the Hexa- Hebrew he gives caligawit ab indigna- 
plar text has here obscwrati sunt ab tione oculus meus. 
iva oculi mei: in rendering from the 
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Eph. iv 18. 


St Mark. 
Mark iii 5. 


Mark vi 
52. 


Mark yiii 
Ly. 
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‘Let their eyes be darkened that they may not see’. It is here to be noted 
that the one thought which is common to the two passages used to illustrate 
the maépwors is the ‘eyes that see not’. Thus again the meaning is, ‘they 
were rendered obtuse or intellectually blind’: and ‘they were blinded’ is a 
more appropriate translation than ‘they were hardened’. In v. 25 the 
context throws no light on the meaning. The répoors é« pépous reproduces 
the thought of v.7: part of Israel suffers from it: ‘the election’ is again 
referred to in %. 28. 
(4) Eph. iv 18 84 rHv mepwow ths Kapdias avtav. 

The Gentiles are described as ‘darkened in their understanding (¢cKo- 
ropévor TH diavoia), being aliens from the life of God. because of the 
ignorance that is in them by reason of the wépeors of their heart’, otrwes 
dnndynkores éavro’s mapédxav TH aoedycia «7... The whole thought of 
the passage is parallel with that of Rom. i 21 ff, and there are several 
coincidences of language. The ‘darkening of the understanding’ and the 
‘gaépoors of the heart’ may be compared with the words écxoricOn 7 
dovveros avrév xapdia. Here the deadness or insensibility of the heart 
stands between the darkening of the understanding and the loss of feeling 
or moral sense which produces despair or recklessness. Moral blindness, 
not contumacy, is meant. ‘Hardness’ might perhaps be allowed as a 
rendering, if we could secure that it should not be misunderstood in the 
sense of oxAnpokapdia, ‘stubbornness’. ‘Hardening’ is a specially mis- 
leading translation: it is not the process, but the result, which is in 
question—intellectual obtuseness, not the steeling of the will. 

(5) Mark iii 5 cuvAumovpevos emi tH TepeoeL THS Kapdias avTav. 

Before healing the man with the withered hand, our Lord asks, ‘Is it 
lawful on the sabbath day to do good, or to do evil?’ When the Pharisees 
were silent, ‘He looked round on them with anger, being grieved at the 
mapeots of their heart’, The context is not decisive as between the mean- 
ings moral obtuseness or blindness and wilful hardness. Nor do the 
synoptic parallels help us:.Luke (vi 10) simply drops the clause; Matt. 
(xii 10) drops rather more, and inserts new matter. 

(6) Mark vi 52 adW jv 7 kapdia atdrav remapapérn. 

When our Lord had come to the disciples walking on the water, ‘they 
were exceedingly amazed in themselves; for they understood not concern- 
ing (or in the matter of) the loaves; but their heart was mer@popérn’. 
Here the interpretation ‘hardened’ seems needlessly severe: the point is 
that they could not understand. Luke omits the incident: Matt. (xiv 33) 
substitutes ‘And they that were in the boat worshipped him saying, Truly 
thou art the Son of God’. 

(7) Mark viii 17 werapopevny exere thy Kapdiav juan ; 

When the disciples had forgotten to take bread and misunderstood our 
Lord’s reference to the leaven, Jesus said, ‘Why reason ye because ye have 
no bread? Do ye not yet perceive nor understand? Have ye your heart 
meropoperny? Having eyes see ye not, and having ears hear ye not? and 
do ye not remember .. .?’ Here the close connexion with ‘the unseeing 
eye’ favours the interpretation ‘moral blindness’, Indeed ‘hardness’ 
suggests a wilful obstinacy, which could scarcely be in place either here or 
in vi 52. Luke has not the incident: Matt. (xvi 9) drops the clause. 
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(8) John xii 4o rerdpdoxev adrav rods opbarpors kal erdpacev airav St John. 
_ tv Kapdiar. John xii 
“For this cause they could not believe, because that Hsaias saith again : + 
He hath blinded their eyes, and érépwcer their heart, that they may not 
see with their eyes and perceive (vorjraouv) with their heart’, etc. This isa 
loose citation of Isa. vi 10, according neither with the Lxx nor with the 
Hebrew. Lxx éayiv6n yap 7 xapdia rod Aaod Tovrou, Kal Trois eo avray 
Bapéws jAxovear, kai ros dbOadrpors exdupvoar, pn more wow Tots opGadpors 
kai Tots @oly axovowow Kai TH Kapdia cuvdow «.t.A. Heb. ‘Make the heart 
of this people fat,’ ete. (TOU). 
We must note the parallels : 
TerupAa@xey .. . wa py Woow 
em@pacey .. . Wa pt) vonowo.y 
Tlwpovy here denotes the obscuration of the intellect as ru@dody denotes 
the obscuration of the sight. If é#pwcey is intended in any way to repro- 
duce the verb ‘to make fat’, then ‘dulness’ or ‘deadness’ rather than 
‘hardness’ is the idea which would be suggested, and we have a close 
parallel with the passage quoted above from Nymphis ap. Athenaeum. 


The above examination of the contexts in which wapeors is spoken of Contexts 
appears to shew that obtuseness, or a dulling of the faculty of perception pees 
equivalent to moral blindness, always gives an appropriate sense. On the joss’ or 
other hand the context never decisively favours the meaning ‘hardness’, moral 


and this meaning seems sometimes quite out of place. blindness. 


3. We pass on to consider the meaning assigned by early translators 3. Versions 


and com- 
and commentators. ep pa 
(1) 2 Cor. iii 14. (ever 
Latin, sed obtust sunt sensus eorum. es 


Syriac (pesh.), . agus imo atanhe ‘they were blinded in their 
minds’! (the same verb renders érig@Aaceyv in iv 4). 
Armenian’, ‘ but their minds were blinded’ (cf. iv 4). 
So too Ephr., adding ‘and they were not able to look upon the mysteries 
which were in their law’. 
(2) Rom. xi 7. 
Latin, excaccati sunt. 
Syriac (pesh.), aortamhe< ‘were blinded’. 
Armenian, ‘ were blinded.’ So Ephr. ‘with blindness they were blinded 
for a time’, &c. 
(3) Rom. xi 25. 
Latin, obtusto Ambrst. Hilar. 
caecitas clar vg Ambr. Aug. 


Syriac (pesh.), <=a\ hotsax ‘blindness of heart’. 
Armenian, ‘blindness’. 


1 According to another reading Syriac (see Huthaliana, Texts and 
(ed. Lee) ‘their minds were blinded’ Studies, iii 3 72—98). fe the same 
(~ Oca A>). reason I refer to Ephraim’s Commen- 

2 J quote the Armenian version be- tary, written in Syriac, but preserved 
cause it often affords evidence of Old to us only in Armenian. 
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(4) Eph. iv 18. 
Latin, caecitas. ; 
Syriac (pesk.), ~am=\ howtos ‘blindness of their heart’. 
Armenian, ‘blindness’ (‘of their heart’). 
Ephr., ‘ blindness’ (‘ of their minds’). 
(5) Mark iii 5. 
Latin, caecitas a b e f q vg. 
emortua ... corda ec (d) ffir. 
Syriac (sin.), Lam=a\ hats ‘deadness of their heart. 
(pesh. hier.), ~om=\ hasxn ‘hardness of their heart’. 
Armenian, ‘ blindness’. 
(6) Mark vi 52. 
Latin, obcaecatum f vg. 
obtusum ab ec dir (ff contusum). 
Syriac (sin.), sax ‘blind’. 
(pesh.), woaxsn (used for érayvv6n Matt. xiii 15, Acts xxvili 27) 
‘fattened’, and so ‘stupid’. 
Armenian, ‘stupefied’ as with deep sleep. 
(7) Mark viii. 17. 
Latin, caecatum f vg. 
obtusum (-a) abe d ffi. 
Syriac (sin.), AaXsn ‘blinded’. 
(pesh.), @axm ‘hard’. 
Armenian, ‘stupefied’ as with amazement. 
(8) John xii 4o, 
Latin, indurauit ab e f ff q vg. 
D rerupdoxev avreav rnv kapdiav ) omitting the inter- 
d excaecauit eorum cor vening words. 
hebetawit Vig. Taps. 
Syriac (pesh.), aXsxux< ‘they have darkened’ (= cxorif{@ elsewhere). 
(sin cu defective.) 
Armenian, ‘stupefied’ as with amazement. 


In the great majority of cases the Latin interpretation is either caecitas 
or obtusio. On the second of these words something needs to be said. 
Obiundere means to beat and so to blunt (e.g. the edge of a sword). Then 
it is applied metaphorically : ‘aciem oculorum obtundit’ Plin.; ‘obtundit 
auditum’ Plin.; ‘multa quae acuant mentem, multa quae obtundant’ Cic.; 
‘obtundat eneruetque aegritudinem’ Cic. Obtusus is similarly used: 
‘mihi autem non modo ad sapientiam caeci uidemur, sed ad ea ipsa, quae 
aliqua ex parte cerni uideantur, hebetes et obtusi’ Cic.; so often of sight : 
and also of hearing, ‘obtusae aures’: and of the mind, ‘sensus oculorum 
atque aurium hebetes, uigor animi obtusus’. So again the adverb : ‘ croco- 
dili in aqua obtusius uident, in terra acutissime’ Solin. Ambrosiaster’s 
comment on 2 Cor. iii 14 well illustrates the force of obtusi : ‘quae obtusio 
infidelitatis causa obuenit : ideo conuersis ad fidem acuitur acies mentis, ut 
uideant diuini luminis splendorem’. Obdtusus is the opposite of acutus. 
There is no idea of ‘hardness’ in the word. Obdtusio therefore was admir- 
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t 
oD 
te) 


ably adapted to express the sense of moral obtuseness or blindness con- 
veyed by meépacrs. 

The remarkable rendering emortua corda in some Old Latin ss of Excep- 
Mark iii 5 corresponds to the variant vexpooe which appears only in Codex tional ren- 


Bezae!. This variant has received unexpected support through the dis- ; dead. 
covery of the Sinaitic Syriac. ness” ; 


In one passage only (John xii 40) does the Latin render by indurauit. ‘hardness’. 
Here it is to be noted that excaecauit could not be used, as it had occurred 
just before to render reripdoxev. There appears to be no manuscript 
authority for the rendering of Vigilius, hebetawit (de trin. xii p. 318). 

The Peshito Syriac always interprets in the sense of ‘blindness’ in Syriac 
St Paul: in St Mark it has ‘hardness’ twice, and ‘fatness’ once: in render- 
St John it has ‘darkness’. The Sinaitic Syriac has ‘blindness’ twice in 8° 
St Mark, and ‘deadness’ once, where however it is rendering véxpwois. In 
St John its reading is not preserved. The Curetonian Syriac fails us at all 
these points, as also does the Armenian version of Ephraim’s Commentary 
on the Diatessaron. 


Origen. In Matth. t. xi c. 14 (Ru. iii 498), after having twice used (b) Com- 
erigdaaev in reference to 2 Cor. iv 4, he speaks of those who are ‘not the ™entators. 
planting of God, dda rot mapdcavros aitév thy Kapdiay Kal KdAvppa Cpe 
emiOevtos avrTh’. 

In Matth. t. xvi c. 3 (Ru. iii 711), topwderres rijy dudvoway kai tupdo- 
Gévres Tov Aoytopov ovK EBderov TO BovAnua TaV aylav ypaypdror. 

In Joann. fragm. (Brooke ii 297 f.), dvahépecOar emi rov movnpov .. . 
Tuprw@carta TWaY Tors OPOarpors Kai Typecarta [lege mwpecartal avtay THY 
kapdiav . . . GAXos ovy 6 TuPAdy Tors dpOarpors Kai mwpady ras Kxapdias, Kal 
GdAos 6 tepevos k.t.rX. Lbid. p. 301, ris Seomorixns Kal cwtnpiov didacKarias 
9 dotpamy TupdAovs kal rem@popévous eotndérevoe Tovs “lovbaious. 

These are the only relevant passages which I have been able to find in 
the Greek of Origen. They all suggest that he took rwpoty in the sense of 
the destruction of moral or intellectual sight. 

In Ep. ad Rom. |. viii ¢. 8 (Ru. iv 631), ‘sed excaecati sunt spiritu 
compunctionis’ (=aAX érwpednoay rvedpare karavi§ews). 

Tbid. ‘et hic enim oculos et aures cordis, non corporis, dicit, quibus 
excaecati sunt et non audiunt’. 

Ibid. c. 12 (Ru. iv 639), ‘pro his qui caecitate decepti, id est, cordis 
obtusione [=zepdce] prolapsi sunt ...cum uero. . . coepisset Israel 


ef. Matt. xxii 12, where 6 6€ é¢ipdOn 
is rendered, ‘but he, his mouth was 


1 It is to be noted that in Tischen- 
dorf’s note ‘D’ is omitted per incuriam 


after ‘vexpéce’. It would seem to be 
due to this that in Wordsworth and 
White’s Vulgate vexpdoe is said to be 
found in no Greek ms. 

2 On this Book see below pp. 291, 303. 

3 In regard to the Coptic I owe to my 
brother Forbes Robinson the following 
information. The root used in all 
cases is ewm (Sah. twWm), ‘to shut’: 


shut’. It is found also in Eph. ii 14 
for gdpayuos. It renders tud¢doiy in 
2 Cor. iv 4, 1 John ii rr, and in John xii 
40 ‘He hath shut (ew) their eyes 
and He hath shut (ew) their heart’. 
A longer form, derived from the same 
root, is used in both dialects of shutting 
a door: but the simple form is not so 
used in the New Testament. 
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discutere a semetipso caecitatem cordis, et eleuatis oculis suis Christum 
uerum lumen aspicere’, etc. 

In Gen. hom. vii 6 (Ru. ii 80), commenting on Gen. xxi 19, ‘God 
opened her eyes’, he quotes Rom. xi 25 and says, ‘ista est ergo caecitas 
[=mépwois| in Agar, quae secundum carnem genuit: quae tamdiu in ea 
permanet, donec uelamen literae auferatur per euangelium dei et uideat 
aquam uiuam. nunc enim iacent Iudaei circa ipsum puteum, sed oculi 
eorum clausi sunt ... aperti ergo sunt oculi nostri, et de litera legis 
uelamen ablatum est’. 

In Levit. hom. i 1 (Ru. ii 185), after quoting 2 Cor. iii 16, he says, 
‘ipse igitur nobis dominus, ipse sanctus spiritus deprecandus est, ut omnem 
nebulam omnemque caliginem, quae peccatorum sordibus concreta uisum 
nostri cordis obscurat, auferre dignetur’, etc. 

In all these passages it would seem that not only the translator, but 
also Origen himself, interpreted #peors in the sense of ‘ blindness’. I can 
find but one passage that looks in another direction; but it does not 
disprove our view of his ordinary use of the word. 

In Exod. hom. vi 9 (Ru. ii 149 f.), commenting on Ex. xv 16 drodbo- 
Ojrwcar, €ws dv rapéXOn 6 Aaos vou, he says (quoting Rom. xi 25): ‘caecitas 
[=7dpecrs] enim ex parte contigit in Israel secundum carnem, donec 
plenitudo gentium subintroiret: cum enim plenitudo gentium subintra- 
uerit, tunc etiam omnis Israel, qui per incredulitatis duritiam factus fuerat 
sicut lapis, saluabitur ’. 

This comment shows that Origen recognised the derivation of twpaais 
from mépos, a kind of stone, and that upon occasion he was prepared to 
play upon it; but it does not prove that he would ordinarily have taken it 
to mean ‘hardness’. 


Chrysostom. Cramer catena in Jo. xii 40 ovx 6 beds émapocer adtav 


THyv kapdiav . . . Tovs de Suatporovs TUPAwOErTas Ud Tod SiaBorov. 

CO a < A , 
: Hom. vii in 2 Cor. (ed. Ben. x 483 f.) 7 yap mapwots yvopuns éorw 
avacOnrov Kal ayvopovos ... emel kal ev TH OWer Moivaéas ov dia Maioéa 


éxecro [Sc. Td kdAvppa] adda bia THY TovT@Y maxUryTa Kal GapKLKTY yroOpny. 

Hom. xiii in Ephes. (xi 96) dré rovrou 7 rdpaors, amd rottou 4 cKoropyyy 
tis Svavolas. eart yap Poros Adpravtos eoxoricba, ray of 6pOarpol do bevets 
Bow: dobeveis d€ yivorrae } Xuyey emippon movnpady 7) Pevparos TAnppvpa. 
ovr 61 Kal evtavOa, Stay 7 mod?) pUun Tov BrotiKdy mpaypdarwv Td Suaperuce 
Nav émik\von THs Svavolas, €v cxoTdce yivera. Kal KaOdmep év USaTt Kara 
Badous Keipevou Tov Frrov ovK Gv Suvybeinuey dpav, domep twos Svappayparos 
TOU ToAAoD av@bey emikeevov VOaTos: ovTw 67) Kal év Trois 6pOar ports THs 
diavolas yiverar m@pwors Kapdias, TovtéoTw avaicOnoia, Srav pndels THY oxy 
sear PoPos ... madpwors b€ ovdaydber yiverar add 7) amd dvaag Oncias* 
TovTo Ovaparre: Tovs Mopous* Stay yap petua Temnyods eis & 1 y 
vekpov yiverat TO péAos a aces uk ea 

Here he is trying to get at the meaning of a word which puzzles him. 
He fancies that it is derived from mopos, and denotes an obstruction of 
the pores, producing insensibility. We shall see in a moment that the 
word was often written mépwors: indeed in Cramer’s Catena, which quotes 
an earlier part of Chrysostom’s comment at this place, it is 80 spelt. 
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On the other hand it is to be noted that in commenting on Heb. iii 12 
ify Fe B ‘ \ 
he says (xii 63 0): awd yap oxAnporntos % dmoria yiverau- kai xadarep ra 
s - ‘ 
TETOPOLEVAa TOY TwopaT@Y Kal oKAnpa OvK ElkeL Tais Tov iarpdy yEpaiv, otTw 
‘ ¢ \ “~ =) ~ , - -~ 
kal ai Wuyal ai oxAnpuvOeioat ovk eixov T@ NOy@ Tod Geov. 
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Among later Greek commentators we find occasional references to Later 
o«Anpoxapdia in connexion with the passages in which mépecis is men- commen- 
tioned : but the interpretation ‘insensibility’ or ‘moral blindness’ is gene- *8t°TS- 


rally maintained. 


4. Instead of mapoty and mépwois we have the variants mnpouv and 4. Con- 


mnpects in the following mss!: 
Mark iii 5. 17.20. 
viii 17. 
John xii 4o. 


D (remjpwpern sic). 
NT ps** (Did. de trin. i 19) [11 had at first érnpdrnoev]?. 


63.122.259 (these three have remypaxey). 


Rom. xi 7. 66**, 


This confusion may be taken as corroborative evidence of the fact which 
we have already learned from the versions, that a#pwo1s was very com- 
monly regarded as equivalent to ‘blindness’, a meaning at which mpeots 
also had arrived from a very different starting-point?, 


fusion in 
MSS. 


5. Ilnpos and memnpopevos signify ‘maimed’ or ‘defective’ in some 5. Lnpés, 


member of the body, eye or ear, hand or foot. 


Frequently the member 


is defined, as in the epigram, Anthol. Palat. ix 11 1 mypos 6 pev yoiows, 6 8’ 


Ce 4 
ap oppact. 


properly 


signifies 
‘maimed’: 


But wnpés and its derivatives, when used absolutely in the later Greek but used 
literature, very frequently denote ‘blindness’. This was fully recognised 
by the old lexicographers (e.g. Suidas mnpds* 6 mavrdmace pi) par), but it 


1 Forms in zop- or mopp- are also 
found: Mark iii 5 in T hh"sr; yi 52 in 
XTal; viii t7 inf; Rom. xi 25 in L 
al pauc; Eph. iv 18 in P 17 Cramer‘, 
So too in Job xvii 7 (referred to above), 
while &°#A have em7jpwrra, some 
cursives have memépwyrat. 

2 In connexion with cod. & it should 
be noted that the Shepherd of Hermas 
has two allusions to these Gospel 
passages, Mand. iv 2 1, xii 4 4; in the 
former of these & reads memnpwra for 
memuwpwrat, at the latter it is not ex- 
tant. [Of the Latin versions of the 
Shepherd the Vulgata or Old Latin 
has obturatum est, the Palatine excae- 
catum est, in Mand. iv 21; in Mand. 
xii 4 4 the Vulgata has obtuswm est, 
while the Palatine is defective.] 

LT insert at this point two curiosities: 
(1) in Acts v 3 &* reads duarl émnpwoev 
é caravas Thy Kapdlay cov; and there 


may be some connexion between this 
variant and the more widespread one 
erreipacey, tentauit: (2) at John xvi 6 
(7 bmn weTANPwKev Judy THY Kapdlav) 
Tischendorf notes: ‘go memwpwxev 
(obduravit, ut xii 40)’. I owe to Dr 
Skeat the following information: the 
Gothic in both places has gadaubida, 
‘hath deafened’ (Goth. dawb-s=Eng. 
‘deat’); in Mark iii 5, viii 17 (vi 52 
vacat) the same root is used: ‘the 
root-sense of ‘‘deaf” seems to be 
“stopped up ”—well expressed in Eng. 
by dumb or dummy, and in Gk by 
tupdés, which is radically the same 
word as deaf and dumb’. 

3 The two words are brought to- 
gether in the comment of Huthymius 
Zigabenus on Eph. iv 18 mudpwors de 
kal dvacOyola Kapdlas 7 mypwors rot 
Seoparikod THS WuxTs, 6 mnpot émtppor 
mabay Kal mA\AMmupa ydovar. 


also for 


‘blind’. 


This 


meaning 
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appears to have somewhat fallen out of sight in recent times. It may be 
well therefore to give some passages by way of establishing this usage. 

Plutarch Timol. 37 #5n mpeoBurepos dv arnpBrvvbn thy orp, eira TeAEws 
énnpdn wer’ ddcyov (and, lower down, mpacis and memnpapéevos). 

Id. Isis 55 Néyovow dre rod "Qpov viv pev ematake vov © e&eA@v Karémtev 
6 Tupar rov dpOarpov, eira TO Hrio madw dmédoxe, mAnyy pev alvirropevoe 
THY KATA pHva pelwoy THs TeANyNS, mpoow dé thy exer, K.T.A. 

Philo de somniis i 5 ov mavrdmacw apPreis Kal mnpot yeyovapev, GAN 
éxopey elrety OT K.T.A. 

Lucian de domo 28, 29 “"HXws . >. tarae tiv mHpoow of Orion who is 
blind. 

Justin Martyr Tryph. 12 @u yap ta dra tyav wéppakrat, ot dfpOadpot 
dpay rem)pwvrat, Kal menayurac 7 Kapola. 

Ibid. 33 ra d€ dra vpav wéppakta cai ai kapdiar mennpovra [in marg. 
codicis mem aperrar]. 

Id. Apol. i 22 ywAods Kai mapadurikods Kal ex yeverns trovnpodst vysets 
memoinkevat avrov kai vekpovs dveyeipa. Here we must obviously read mnpovs 
with the older editors. Compare Tryph. 69 rods ék yeverhs Kal Kara rHv 
adpka mnpovs, where the context requires the meaning ‘blind’. So too we 
have in the Clementine Homilies xix 22 mepi rod éx yeverjs mnpov kat 
avaB\eWapévov, and in Apost. Const. v 7, 17 (Lagarde 137, 11) Té ex 
yeverns mp. The expression comes ultimately from John ix 1 ruddy ék 
yeveTns. 

The ancient homily, called the Second Epistle of Clement, c. 1, offers 
an example of the same confusion between aypds and rovnpds. Tnpol dvtes 
Tn Savoia is the reading of cod. A, and is supported by the Syriac rendering 
‘blind’: but cod. C has movnpoi. Lightfoot renders, ‘maimed in our 
understanding’, and cites Arist. Hth. Nic. i 10 rots pr) memnpopévois mpos 
dpetny (where, however, wemnpopevos may quite well mean ‘ blinded’), and 
Ptolemaeus ad Flor. (in Epiphan. Haer, xxxiii 3, p. 217) pa povov ro Ths 
Wuxns dupa adda kal TO To cdyatros wemnpwpevov. The context, however, 
in the Homily appears decisive in favour of ‘blinded’: for the next 
sentence proceeds: duavpwow otv mepixeipevor kai rovadtns adyAvos yémovTes 
€v TH opacet, aveBdeapey x.t.A. Compare Acts of SS. Nereus and 
Achilles (Wirth, Leipsic, 1890) c 21 mnpos dy dia mpocevyis tis Aope- 
tiddas avéBdXeWev. 

Clem. Alex. Protrept. c. 10 § 124 dupdroy pev ody 7 mpeats Kal Ths axons 
7 Kapacts. 

Celsus ap. Orig. c. Cels. iii 77 airtac Oar rods b&b Bdérovras ws TET Pw- 
peéevous. 

Id. ibid. vi 66 Kodageo Oat rH dw Kal Brawrec Oat kai vopitew mpodcbat. 

Euseb. H. E.ix 8 1 card rév 6pOarpar diapeportas emt mretorov ywdpevov 
(rd vdonua) pupious cous dvdpas dua yuvaki Kai mao mpods arreipyacero : 
ibid. ix 10 15 mnpov avrov adinow. 

Chrys. Hom. vi in Eph. (on Eph. iii 2: of St Paul’s conversion) kal rd 


~ bal ee , Le U 
THp@Ta TO Port ekelv@ TO arroppryto. 


Certain words or special usages of words are sometimes fuund in the 
early literature of a language, and more particularly in its poetry, and are 
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then lost sight of only to reappear in its latest literature : meanwhile they as old as 
have lived on in the talk of the people. Inpds would seem to have a history Homer. 
of this kind. For in Homer JJ. ii 599 we read of Thamyris, the minstrel 
who challenged the Muses: 

ai O€ xyoAwodpuevar mnpov bécay, adrap aodhy 

Georeciny apédovto Kai exdéAabov Kibapioriv. 


The simplest interpretation is that they made him blind, and further 
punished him by taking away the blind man’s supreme solace. Aristarchus 
says that mnpds does not mean ‘blind’ here; but his reason is not con- 
vincing : ‘because’, he says, ‘Demodocus was blind and yet sang very 
well’. This shows at any rate that Aristarchus knew that mypds could 
f ah ‘blind’: and indeed Euripides (quoted by Dr Leaf in loc.) so 
took it. 


We find then the following significations of répoois!: Summary. 
(1) turning into répos: 
(2) more generally, the process of petrifaction: 
(3) a concomitant of petrifaction, insensibility : 
(4) with no reference to hardness at all, insensibility of flesh (due to 
excessive fat): 
(5) again with no reference to hardness, insensibility of the organs of - 
sight, and so obscuration of the eyes. 

At this point the word has practically reached the same meaning as had 
been reached from quite another starting-point by mypwois. The two words 
are confounded in Mss, and perhaps were not always distinguished by 
authors at a still earlier period. 

In the New Testament obtuseness or intellectual blindness is the 
meaning indicated by the context; and this meaning is as a rule assigned 
by the ancient translators and commentators. 

There seems to be no word in biblical English which quite corresponds Difficulty 
to mépwors. The A.V. gives ‘hardness’ in the Gospels, and ‘blindness’ in of render- 
the Epistles. ‘Hardness’ has the advantage of recalling the primary see a 
signification of the word. But this advantage is outweighed by the intro- English: 
duction of a confusion with a wholly different series of words, viz. oxAnpv- 
yew, okAnporns, okAnpoxapdia. These words convey the idea of stiffness, 
stubbornness, unyieldingness, obduracy; whereas z#peos is numbness, 
dullness or deadness of faculty. In oxAnpoxapéia the heart is regarded 
as the seat of the will: in mdpwors ris Kapdias it is regarded as the seat 
of the intellect. We feel the difference at once if we contrast the passages 
in which the heart of the disciples is said to be metopopévn (Mark vi 
52, viii 17) with the words in [Mark] xvi 14, dveidirev rv amoriay adrév 
kal okAnpoxapdiay, drt rois Oeacapevors adtov éeynyeppévov ek vexpdv ovK 
ériorevoav—a stubborn refusal to accept the evidence of eye-witnesses’. 

So in Rom. ii 5 obstinacy is denoted by oxAnpdrns: kara dé rHv oKdnpo- 


i J omit from this summary the mwpwpuévy, on the other hand, is nearer 
technical usages of the medical writers to that of dvénro. kal Bpade’s 7H Kapdia 
referred to above. rob misreve x.T.A. in Luke xxiy 25. 


2 The idea conveyed by xapdta 7re- 
EPHES. 18 


‘hardness’ 
is mis- 
leading: 


‘ blind- 
ness’ gives 
the sense, 


but varies 
the meta- 
phor. 


Ancient 
interpre- 
tations 
must not 
be lightly 
rejected. 
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rnta gov Kal dueravdnrov Kapdiay Onoavpifes ceavT@ épynv: compare Acts 
xix 9 ws dé rwes eoxAnpvvorTo Kat nrelOovvl. 

If ‘hardness’ does not always suggest to an English ear unbendingness 
or obstinacy, its other meaning of unfeelingness or cruelty (for we com- 
monly regard the heart as the seat of the emotions?) is equally removed 
from the sense of maépaots. 

For these reasons ‘hardness’ cannot, I think, be regarded as other than 
a misleading rendering of wépwors: and ‘hardening’ (R.V.) is open to the 
further objection that it lays a quite unnecessary stress on the process, 
whereas the result is really in question. 

‘Blindness of heart’ comes nearer to the meaning than ‘hardness of 
heart’; and ‘their minds were blinded’ is far more intelligible in its 
context than ‘their minds were hardened’. The objection to it is that 
it introduces an alien metaphor. ‘Deadness’, however, is open to a like 
objection ; and ‘dullness’ is too weak. ‘Numbness’ and ‘benumbed’ are 
not for us biblical words, nor would they quite suit some of the contexts, 
but they might be useful marginal alternatives. On the whole, therefore, 
it would seem best to adopt ‘blindness’ and ‘blinded’ as being the least 
misleading renderings : and in John xii 40 to say, ‘He hath blinded their 
eyes and darkened their hearts’, 

The length of this discussion may perhaps be justified by a reference 
to the unproved statements which are found in Grimm’s Lexicon (ed. 
Thayer), such as ‘awpow... (répos, hard skin, a hardening, induration) 
to cover with a thick skin, to harden by covering with a callus’, ‘mo- 
poo. ths Kapdias [hardening of heart], of stubbornness, obduracy’. The 
note in Sanday and Headlam, Romans, p. 314, is more careful, but yet 
contains the explanation that ‘a covering has grown over the heart’, and 
throws doubt on the usage of anpds to which I have called attention 
(‘perhaps occasionally used of blindness’). My object has been to in- 
vestigate a very rare word, the ancient interpretation of which appears to 
me to have been too lightly thrown aside. 


1 It is interesting to note in our to mwpwois tHs Kapdlas. 
Litany the petitions for deliverance 2 Compare Burns’s lines in his 
(1) ‘from all blindness of heart’, ‘Epistle to a Young Friend’: 
{2) ‘from hardness of heart, and con- I waive the quantum of the sin, 


tempt of thy word and command- The hazard of concealin’: 
ment’: the latter is shewn by the But och, it hardens a’ within 
context to represent oxdnpoxapdla, And petrifies the feelin’. ; 


while the former doubtless corresponds 
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On some current epistolary phrases. 


During the last ten years immense accessions have been made to our Recent 

knowledge of the life and language of the Greek-speaking inhabitants of discoveries 
- Egypt in the centuries immediately preceding and following the Christian of papyri. 

era. The publication of the Berlin series of papyri began in 1895 and has 

been steadily continued ever since. Simultaneously scholars in our own 

country and elsewhere have been busy in discovery and transcription. No Private 

part of this rich material has a greater human interest than the private Correspon- 

letters which passed between master and servant, parent and child, friend °°"°°* 

and friend, in those far off days. The dry soil of Egypt has preserved them 

from the fate which everywhere else overtakes correspondence intended to 

serve but a momentary purpose and wholly destitute of literary merit. To important 

the historian who desires to give a picture of the life of a people these to the 

simple documents are of unparalleled interest. To the palaeographer they EE 

offer specimens of handwriting, often precisely dated and generally assign- so 

able with certainty to a limited period, which bid fair to effect a revolution 

in his study. To the student of the New Testament they open a new store- and the 

house of illustrative material: they shew him to what an extent the writers biblical 

of ‘the Epistles’ stood half-way between the literary and non-literary styles Guns 

of their day; and, together with the mass of similar documents—leases, 

receipts, wills, petitions, and so forth—which the great papyrus-finds have 

placed at our disposal, they form an unexpected and most welcome source 

from which he may draw illustrations of the biblical vocabulary”. 

I have called attention in the exposition (pp. 37 f.) to a phrase which The illus- 

frequently occurs in St Paul’s letters and which receives illustration from tration of 
_ this epistolary correspondence; and, although the Epistle to the Ephesians NS Bi 
from its exceptionally impersonal character offers few points of contact trom 
with the documents in question, I take this opportunity to draw together papyrus 
some interesting phrases which they offer to us, in the hope that other letters. 
workers may be induced to labour more systematically in a new and 
fruitful field. 


1 Aegyptische Urkunden aus den Grenfell and A. S. Hunt (1898-9); 
_ kéniglichen Museen zw Berlin, Grie- Faytim towns and their Papyri, edited 
chische Urkunden (three volumes): by Grenfell, Hunt and D, G. Hogarth 
_ transcribed by Wilcken, Krebs, Viereck, (1900). 
ete. These are cited below as.B.P. (= 2 Professor G. Adolf Deissmann led 
Berlin Papyri). The other collections the way in his Bibelstudien (1895) and 
principally drawn upon are: Greek Neue Bibelstudien (1897): but new 
Papyri chiefly Ptolemaic, edited by material is being rapidly added to the 
B. P. Grenfell (1896); The Oxyrhynchus stores upon which he drew. 
Papyri (two volumes), edited by B. P. 
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Typical 
letters. 


1. Apion 
to Epi- 
machus. 


A well 
educated 
writer, 


2. Antoni- 
us Maxi- 
mus to 
Sabina. 


The same 
writer. 


3. Tasu- 
charion to 
Nilus. 
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I shall begin by giving one or two specimens of letters, more or less 
complete; and I shall then confine my attention to particular phrases. 


’Amilov "Emipax TO marpl kal Kupip mrelora xaipew. 

Tipe pev mavr@y eV xomat oe dytaiver kal Sud mavros epwpévoy evTuxetv 
pera THs adeAdis oe kat Ths Ovyarpos avrhs Kat TOU ddedpov pov. evxaplor@ 
TO Kuplo Zeparids bre ov kwSuvevcarros eis Oadacoay fowoe. evOéws Ore 
clo Adov eis Mnonvous, eae BidriKoy mapa Kaioapos xpucovs Tpeis, kat kah@s 
pol €oruv. ese Ge OY, KUpPLE [LOV marnp, Y ypanvov pou emtoroduor, mpaerov pev 
mept THS carnpias cou, As mept THS TOV adehpar Hoe, tpitov wa cov 
mpookuyycw thy xXépay, Ore pe eraidevoas Kad@s, Kal ek rovrouv €Ari{@ Tax 
mpoxsWat tov Gedy Oedévrav. domacat Karirwva oda kai Tous adeAdovs pov 
kai Sepnviddav Kal rods idovs pov. emeua cou ro dOdvw pov bia Evxrnpovos. 
Zore S€ pov Svowa Avrdvis Maéipos. éeppacOai oe evyopat. 

Kevrupia ’“AOnvovikn. 

There is a postscript written sideways to the left: "Acma¢erai ce Sephvos 

6 Tov Ayabod Aaipovos...kal TovpBav 0 Tov TaddA@viov kal... 


This is a letter to his father from a young soldier who has had a rough 
passage!, It was written in the second century a.D., and is exceptionally 
free from mistakes of grammar and spelling. The boy has had a good 
education’ and is duly grateful to his father. He seems to have taken a 
new name on entering upon military service. “Avytdws is an abbreviation 
for *Avrdmos, as dOovw is for dddvov. I have read mpoxdya.? in place of 
Viereck’s mpoxo(ui)oar; the papyrus has mpoxooa: (probably intended for 
mpoxoroa). Compare Gal. i 14 mpoéxonrov ev ro’ Iovdarcp@ vrep Tmoddovs 
cuvndixiotas év TS yéver pov: Luke ii 52 “Incovs mpoéxomtey tH copia Kal 
mrukia. “Emepwa is the epistolary aorist; ‘I am sending’. 


> , , a > ~ tal 
Avrovos Magipos SaBivn ty adekpy mrciota yaipey. 
\ s ‘ LA , c / S22 \ ‘ om) * 
IIpo pev marta evxopai ve vyiaivery, Kal “yd yap avros vylaive, pyiay 
‘ Col > tA Col 
gov mowovpevos mapa tois evOade Oeois?. exopiodunv év émiotddovy mapa 
> / -~ , ¢ ~ 
AvTavelvou TOU TuvToXeitou nua Kal emvyvols GE éeppapérny Alay exapny’ Kal 
? A \ a > A > > loll , a ~ 
yo dua macav adoppny ovx oKvG cou ypayrat mepi rhs GwTnpias pov Kal Tov 
S30 ee * Ma AAG ‘ ‘ \ Ly, > [2 t c 
€uav. domacar Magmov wodda kal Kompiy tov Kipiv pov. dondteral ce 7 
/ , Ad Ol ‘ , > , ¥ 

avpBuos pov Avdidia kai Makipos.........<ppwabai ce edyopa.. 


This is written by the same hand as the preceding’. The soldier boy 
writes his new name. He has apparently married and settled down. 
Tacovxapiw Neikg tO adeAP@ ToAXA yalpeu. 
po pev wavrav evyopal oat vysaivery, kal TS mpooKiynpd cov mod mapa 
T® kupio Sapamidt. yivo Ore O66 TIroAepai: ar a a (i 
j » Sap . ywooke Ort déd@ka Trodcuaiov kadapeotta domadicpara 
led NL coal 
Ts olkias eis TO Anunrpiov. ev ovy Tomons ypdov pot mept Ths oiklas Ort 
Ti €mpagas. Kal tov apaBdva tov Zapamlavos “mapakdos' bé8@xa avta. Kat 
ypaypov pot mepi ris dmaypapifs. ei moveis Thy dmoypadyy eno. lieanee Totes 


1B. P. 423. I have omitted the ? T have since found that Deissmann 
brackets by which the Berlin editors has also suggested this reading. 
indicate letters supplied where the 3 Krebs begins the new sentence with 
papyrus is illegible, and I have slightly jvlay and puts no stop after Jeois. 
varied the punctuation. SD EO mGa Ts 
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€l......ypaov pou évdayior, eiva airoudow Kal avatrAevow mpos oe. Kal mept 
TOV giTapiwr, ui) moet ara. dorafouat thy adeAny pov Taovvadpuy kal Thy 
Ovyarépa BeANaiov. domdterar cor Aidvpos kai “Hrrddapos. domaterar tpas 
Trohepaios kai TiBepivos cat Saparior. domatouat Sapariov “IpovOou kal ra 
Téxva avrov, kal Sdpua kal ra Téxva avrod Kal 7) yurn, kat "Hpwy Kai TaBovs Kai 
"Ioxupiawa. domdterar duas Saropveiros. eppoacbai oe edyoua. domdterat 
Tacovyapioy Te.w Kal ra Téxva autis. “Ehévn domd eras thy pnrépay pov moda 
kal Tovs ddeApovs. domdCerar vpas Xarp7pov...vos. 


This is a second century letter from the Fayam1. Tasucharion makes A less 
mistakes in spelling and accidence. She has a large circle of friends, correct 
I cannot explain xadapeoird. domadicuata: dopddicpa is a pledge or ° 


security; comp. raparpaXicuara in B. P. 246, 14. Tapaxdos would appear 
to stand for wapaxade oe. 


*"Aupwvods TO yAvKuTd L xal A 
Pravous To yAuxurarp marpl xaipew. : 4. Ammo- 
Kopicapevos cou ro emtoroAoy Kal émvyvodea ort Gedy Oedovrwy SieadOns, Tae I 
at? ’ RPL ak ey > ‘ A er father, 
€xapny woAAd* Kal avThs Gpas adopuny evpav éypaya oot ravodra Ta ypdppara 
, a , 
orovdalovca mpookurigé wat. taxvTepoy Ta émiyovta épya ppovritere. av 7 
A ” a» 2s , 
pixpa Te tn, Eote. €av cou évéxn KaddOw o KoputCopevos cot TO émirrdoAcLoV, 
va > , ’ wy 
Téum@. agwaovté we of got wavtas Kar Gvopa. aomateré oe Kédep xal of 
> -~ , ld 
avTov mayras. eppaocb€e cor evyopat. 


Another second century papyrus from the Fayim®. The false concords An un- 
are surprising: xopucdpevos, émiyvodea, evpdv, orovdatovca. *Emiyovra and educated 
evéexn Stand for éemeiyovra and ¢véyxn: mayras in each case is for raptes. writer, 
The phrase atrfs dpas (comp. aivtns dpa in another letter on the same 
papyrus) is found in Clem. Hom. xx 16: comp. Evang. Petri 5, where it 


must be read for avros dpas. “Edy 7 puxpa ti ein, €orat, ‘whatever she asks 
shall be done.’ 


Oday Tupayya TO Tysu@Tar® meiora xaipe. 5. Theon 
“Hpaxdeldns 6 drrodidovs cou thy emurroAny €oriy pou adeAdds* S10 mapaxada 0 Tyran- 


\ , , »” Cat s See, Se \ Eh -~. nus. 
O€ peTa 7ao7NSs duvdpews EeXELY AUTOV DUVEOTAPEVOY, Np@eTnaa VE Kat pptayv 


lol a , , , , A 
tov adeApov dia yparrov dynyeicOai cor mepi rovrov. yapierar dé por Ta 
- , ‘ ‘ ¢ , * 
plywora éavy cov THs éemionpacias tUxn. mpd Se TavTwY VyLaivey GE EVXOpAL 
cA , 
aGackavrws Ta Gpiora mpattay. eppoco. 


This is a brief letter of introduction, written in the year 25 A.D.? A letter 
Among the many interesting expressions contained in these few lines we of intro- 
may particularly note the phrase gyew avrov cvverrapévoy, literally have duction. 
him recommended to you, which finds a parallel in the éye pe mapytnpévoy 
of Luke xiv 18, 19. 

I. Coming now to details, we begin with the opening formulae. I. Opening 
Inthe formulae. 


I. Xaipew, wohda xaipev and mreiora xalpew are all common. aaa 


New Testament we find xaipew in James i 1: also in two letters in the 
Acts (xv 23 and xxiii 26). In the Old Testament it occurs in letters 
inserted by the Greek translators in 1 Hsdr. vi 7, vill 9, and Esther viii 13 
(xvi 1). It is found many times in the Books of Maccabees, where also we 
have wodAd xalpew, 2 Mace. ii 19. The Ignatian Epistles give us as a rule 


1 B. P. 6ot. 2B. P. 615. Och 202. 


2. Opening 
sentence. 


The typi- 
cal form. 


Alterna- 
tive forms. 
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meiora yaipew with various additions. St Paul has a modification of the 
usual Hebrew formula: see the note on Eph.it. 

Another introductory form occasionally occurs, in which the imperative 
is used. Thus in B.P. 435 we have: Xaipe, Ovadepiavé, mapa tov adedpod: 
and in B.P. 821: Xaipe, cvpé pou marep “Hpacos: o€ domagopat. Compare 
with these Origen’s letter to Gregory, preserved in the Philocalia (c. xiii), 
Xaipe év Oe, kvpré pov omovdaorate kat aideciporare vie Tpnyopte, mapa 
"Opryévous: and Ep. Barn. 1 Xaipere, viol cai Ovyarépes, év dvopare kuplov TOU 
dyannoavros juds €v eipnyn?. 


2. Two of the letters which we have given above begin after the 
With this we 
may compare 3 John 2 dyamnré, rept mavtav evxouai ce evodovcba kal 
dvytalvery, kabds evododrai cov 7 Wux7. Although no variant is recorded, it is 
difficult at first to resist the suspicion that mpd mavrwy was what the writer 
intended to say: but on further examination of the passage it would seem 
that epi mdvrov is required to give the proper balance to the clause 
introduced by xadds. We have here at any rate an example of the 
appropriation of a well-known formula, with a particular modification of 
it in a spiritual direction. 

The commonest formula of this kind in the second and third centuries 4.D. 
runs as follows: 

IIpo (ev) ravrav edyoual oe vytaivery, (kal) TO mpooKiynud cov ToL (Ka 
éxaotny nuépav) mapa TO kupig Sapamid.: B. P. 333, 384, 601, 625, 714, 775, 
843; and, with the addition of pera trav cay ravrwy after vyiaive, 276; 
with the addition of kai rois ouvvaois Oeois*, 385, 845. The first clause 
stands alone in 602, 815; and, with pera rdv ody ravroy, in 814. 

Other variations are: mpo mavrds eVxoual oe vyaivewv, k.7.r. in 38; Kal 
dia ravraly] evxopai cal vyevaivew, x.7.A.° in 846: mpd ray ddwv éppdabai ce 
eUxopat pera TOV cay mavrey Kal did wavTds oe edtvxXeiv in 164. 

A different formula occurs in 811 (between 98 and 103 4.D.), po piev 
mayrev avaykatoy Ot émiatoAns oe domdcecbat kal ra aBdoKxavra Sovvar: and 
in 824 (dated 55/56 a.p. by Zeretelé), pd pev mavrwv dvayxaiay yynodpny 
dua emioroAns oe aomdoac Gat. 


. A ¢ , 
address with the words mpo pév mavrwy evxopai oe Vysaively. 


have letters from Theoctistus to the 
same Apollonius (apparently): but in 
each the instructions begin imme- 


1 Add to these Faytim Pap. 129, 
Xaipe, kbpre timmmbrare: Ox. P. 112, 
Xalpos, xupla pov Lepnvia [..] mapa 


Tlerocelpuos. 

2 Probably not independent of this 
is the opening of the so-called ‘ Apos- 
tolic Church Order’ (the ’Emrouy 
dpwv): Xalpere, viol kal Ouyarépes, év 
dvopmare Kuplov “Incod Xpicrod. 

3 It is however to be noted that 
in B. P. 885 Schubart restores the 
text thus: O€oxricz[os "Amod(Awvly) 
TO pirtdry xalpew.] Hept TavToly 
etxoual oe vyalvew.] éupov.[..] 
This is a papyrus of cent. 1 from the 
Fayim. Now in nos. 884, 886 we 


diately after the word yalpew. This is 
the case also in B. P. 48 written to 
Apollonius by Cylindrus and addressed 
on the verso ’Aro\\wviy Oeoxticrov: 
comp. letters written to him by 
Chaeremon B. P. 248, 249, 531. Itis 
probable therefore that Schubart is not 
justified in offering the supplement 
eJxoual oe byalvew. 

4 In B. P. 827 we have 70 mpockiynud 
gov mapa Tw Al r@ Kaclw: comp. 38 
Tapa maou Tots Oeots. 

5 Perhaps 6ua wavyrés was intended. 
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It is curious to find the phrase po pév mdvroy at the end of a letter}, 
= we do in Ox. P. 294: mpd pév ravrov ceavrod emedou el” vytaivns. 
eriakwmov? Anuntpody Kal Awpleova rov marépa. eppwco. This letter is 
dated 22 a.p. Similarly in Ox. P, 292 (ap. 25) quoted above, mpd Se 
TavTwv vytaivev oe eVyouar 4Backdytws Ta apwrra mpatrav. eppaco. 

As we go back to an earlier period we find a difference in formula. 
Thus Grenfell gives us a letter of the second century B.¢. from the Thebaid 
which opens thus: [ei] Zopooa éppdueda dé Kai adrod Kat Kab "Adpodicia kat 
1 Ovyarnp Kai 1) maidiokn Kal 1 Ovydrnp avths (Greek Papyri 43). A papyrus 
of the Ptolemaic period published by Mahaffy has, ydpis rots Oeois odd el 
vytaivers: vyiaiver dé kal A@vixds: and another, kad@s sovets ef vysaivers’ 
vytaive Kal avros. I assume that another which he cites as deciphered by 
Mr Sayce is of the same date: here we read, xadds oveis ef éppecat kal Ta 
Aoura gor KaTa yropny eoriv: éppdueba dé Kai jets (Flinders Petrie Papyri, 
Cunningham Memoirs of Roy. Irish Acad. viii pp. 78—8o). So in a letter 
cited by Deissmann (Bibelstudien pp. 209, 210) from Lond. Pap. 42, dated 
July 24, 172 B.C.: ef éppwpév@ tadda kara Noyov dravrG, ein dv as Trois Bevis 
evxopérn SuateA@. kal airy 8 vyiawvov kal rd matdioy Kal of év oik@ mavres, 


a A / , 
aou Ovazravros PVELAY TFOLOULEVOL. 


3. This last formula, pveiay roreicOa, is of special interest, inasmuch as 
it occurs several times in St Paul’s epistles. I have already cited an 
example of its use in a letter of the second century a.p., written by an 
educated hand (B. P. 632). The passages in St Paul are as follows: 

1 Thess. i 2 Evxapicrotpey T@ Oe@ mavrore TEpt TavT@Y VudY pvEiay 
TOLOvVWEVOL ETL TOV TpOTEVYaY THuay adiarelTTwS pYNovEOYTES UUaY TOU Epryou 
Ths mioTEws Kal TOU KOTOU THS ayamns Kal THs Vmoporns THs EAmiOos TOU Kupiov 
Huey Inoou Xpiorod €umpoobev tov Geod Kat marpods nuar, eidores, K.T.A. 

Lightfoot in commenting on this passage’ (otes on Epistles of St 
Paul, pp. 9f.) decides to punctuate after advadkeinras: Westcott and Hort 
punctuate before it. Another uncertainty is the construction of éumpooOev 
tov Oeod x.7-d., Which Lightfoot joins with the words immediately preceding 
and not with pynpovevovres. It would seem that St Paul first used a phrase 
which was familiar in epistolary correspondence, and that then out of 
pvelay rrovovpevor, in its ordinary sense of ‘making mention’ in prayer, grew 
the fuller clause pynpovevovres...€umporbev tov Oeov, whether this means 
‘remembering your work, etc., or ‘remembering before God your work, ete., 
in the sense of making it the subject of direct intercession or thanksgiving. 

Rom. i 9f. Mdprus ydp pot eorw 6 Oeds...0s ddvadeinros pvelay vpoy 
rowipa mdvrore emt Tov mporevxay pov Sedpevos et ras On Tore evodwOjaopat 
év TO OeAjpare Tov Geod edOeiv mpos pas. 

Here again the punctuation is uncertain. Lightfoot places the stop 
after qovotpa, Westcott and Hort after pov. We may note the addition of 
jpor after pvetav (comp. pveiay cov in Philem. 4): it is added in the inferior 
texts of 1 Thess. i 2 and Eph. i 16. 


2 Comp. James v 12 mpo wavrwy 6é, 3 To the few illustrations of evyap:- 
aderpol pov, wn dpvvere. stew collected by Lightfoot may now 
2 Comp. Ox. P. 293 (4-D. 27), émt- be added many others from the papyri: 


cxorod d& twas Kal mdvras Tovs év olky. @.g- B. P. 423 (cited above). 
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An earlier 
type. 


3. ‘Making 
mention’, 


1 Thess. 
i 2. 


Rom. i gf. 
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Philem. 4f. 


Eph. i 16. 


Phil. i 3. 


2 Tim. i 3. 


Prayer of 
Tantalus. 


II. Closing 
formulae. 


1. Saluta- 
tions. 
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Philem. 4f. Evdyapiré 76 Oe pov mavrore pvetav cov mrotovpevos emt TOY 
mpocevyay pov, dkovav gov Thy aydrny...dTws 7) Kowovia THs TicTeEdsS TOU 
evepyns yernrat, K.T.A. 

As Lightfoot points out, the ‘mention’ here ‘involves the idea of 
intercession on behalf of Philemon, and so introduces the des «.r.A.’ 

Eph. i 16 Od ravoua evyapioray vmep dpov pveiay Tovovpevos emi TadY 
mpowevxav pov, iva o Geos K.T.A. 

In Phil. i 3 the same phrase is in the Apostle’s mind, but he varies his 
expression: Evyapiord 7G Obe@ pov emi maon Ti pveia Upoev wayrore ev Tacn 
Senoer pou Urép mavTwy Dpav peta xapas THY Sénow movovpevos K.T.D, 

In 2 Tim. i 3 the variation of phraseology is very noteworthy: Xapw 
fy TS OG, 5 Aatpevw awd mpoyovey ev KabapG ouvedyoet, @s advadeintas 
exo Tv wept cov preiav ev rats Senoeciv pov, vuKros Kal jpépas éemimodav oe 
iSeiv, pepynpévos cov trav Saxpvov, x.7.A. The word preia meets us but once 
more in the New Testament!: 1 Thess. iii 6 dre eyere pvetav nuay dyabny 
mavrore emuroGourres jas iOeiv, kabarrep Kal nets vas. 

As no clear example appears to have been cited hitherto for the use of 
pveiav rroceioOa in reference to prayer, it may be interesting to quote the 
account of the prayer of Tantalus preserved in Athenaeus vii 14 (p. 281): 
‘O yotv thy rév ’Arpeddv moujnoas Kabodov adixopevov adtov héyer mpos tovds 
Geods kal cuvdiarpiBovra éeéovoias Tuxeiv mapa rod Aros aitrnoagbar orov 
emOvpet* tov dé, mpos Tas amoAavcets amAnoT@s Ovakeipevoyv, UmEep avTay TE 
Tovtoy pyelav romoacbar Kat tov (Av Tov avrov Tpomoy Tois Bevis: ed’ ois 
dyavaxrnoayra tov Ala Tov pev evxny amorehéoat Sia THY VTOTXETU, K.T-A. 


II. We pass now from the opening of the letter to its close. 


1. The most striking parallel with the Pauline epistles is found in the 
exchange of salutations. There are three formulae: (1) domatopua, ‘I greet 
A.’; (2) domaoa, ‘I ask you to greet A. on my behalf’; (3) aomagera, ‘B. 
sends a greeting to A. through me.’ 

Of the first we have but a single example in the New Testament, and 
this does not proceed from the author of the epistle, but from his 
amanuensis. In Rom. xvi 21 in the midst of a series of salutations, of 
which sixteen are introduced by domacac6e and four by domdtera 
(-ovrar), we read: "Aomd{opar vpas eyo Téprios 6 yparyas thy emurtodny év 
Kupio. 

After the Epistle to the Romans the richest in salutations is the Epistle 
to the Colossians: Col. iv. 10 ff. "Aoma¢era: dyads Apiorapyxos 6 cuvarypddrwrds 
pov, kat Mapxos 6 dveypids BapvdBa, (epi ob éddBere éevrodds, cay €XOn mpos 
vpas déLaode adrév,) kai Incobs 6 Neyouevos lovoros...aomdtera vuas "Exappas 
6 e€ Upav...domdferac Ypas Aovkas 6 iarpds 6 dyamnros Kal Annas: dondcacbe 
tous ev Aaodixia adeA@ovs kal Nopdav kal thy kar’ otkov avrhs éxkAnoiar. 
Many parallels to this list might be offered from the papyri, but sufficient 
have been already given in the letters above cited. 


1 Mvyyy is found only in 2 Pet.i1rs variant rats uyelaus for rats xpelars in 
omovdacw dé kal éxdorore éxew duds Rom. xii 13, see Sanday and Headlam 
pera Thy éuny eodov thy ToiTwy uyhuny Romans, ad loc, 
moetcOat. For the curious Western 
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2. The name of an individual is often followed by a phrase which 2. The 
includes his household. Thus, B. P. 385 Kai domdoua thy pnrépa pov cat Household 
Tos adeAdovs pov, Kal Leympov kat Tov’s map avTov: 523 domacae thy oyiteetl 
auvBidv cov Kai rods évoixovs mavres!. The nearest parallel to this in the 
New Testament is the greeting sent to the household of Onesiphorus, 
apparently soon after his death, 2 Tim. iv 19: "Aomacat Ipicxay Kai Axddav 
kai Tov “Ovnoupdpov oikoy (comp. i 16 ff.). It is possible that a further 
parallel is to be traced in the Pauline phrase, 1} kar’ ockov avrijs (avrayv, cov) 
exxAnoia, which may be an expansion of the current phraseology, in the 
sense of ‘those of their household who are believers’: it has been perhaps 


too readily assumed that the meaning is ‘the church that assembles in their 
house’. 


3. Where several persons are included in a greeting, the phrase kar 3. ‘By 
évoza frequently occurs. B.P. 261 domdterai ce ‘Hpols kal of ev otk mavres NAME 
Kar’ dvona: 276 domatopa vpas ravtTes Kat dvoua, Kal Opryérns duas domaterat 
mares: 615 aonatovré ce of got mavtas Kat Ovowa: 714 domdtovra vpas Ta 
maidia waytas xar dvoua, IroAepuatos, TiBepivos, Sapaniwy: comp. 449, 815, 

845, 923. 

An exact parallel is found in 3 John 15 doatovrai ce of pidou- domagou 

Tovs @idous kar dvopa. But the phrase is not used by St Paul. 


4. At the close of the Epistle to Titus we read: ’Aomafovrai oe of per’ 4. Friends. 

é“ov mavtes: Gomacat Tovs gidovvtas nuas ev wiore. To this several 
interesting parallels may be offered: B.P. 625 domaCopar rv adeApny pov 
MOANA, kal Ta Téxva avrAs Kal [....] Kal Tovs Pidovvras Nuas mavres: 814 domd- 
Copar "Amo Xuvaprov Kat Ovaréprov kat Téuwov [...... cat tolis gidovvros 
npas mavres: comp. 332. Still more noteworthy are the following, from the 
letters of Gemellus (A.D. 1oo—110): Fay. Pap. 118 doragov rods didodvvreés 
oe mavres Tpos aAnOiayv: 119 domdfov Emayabov kal rovs idovvres nuas mpos 
aAnGiay. / 

5. These letters almost always close with ¢ppoco (Eppwade), or éppdcOai 5, Fare- 
ce (jpas) e’youa. This formula occurs but once in the New Testament, well. 
namely at the close of the apostolic letter in Acts xv 29, ”Eppoobe. In 
Acts xxiii 30”Eppooo is a later addition. 

In the Pauline epistles the place of this formula is taken by his 
characteristic invocation of ‘grace.’ Jude and 2 Peter end with a doxology: 

2 and 3 John break off after the salutations: 1 Peter closes with an 
invocation of ‘peace’: James and 1 John with final admonitions, introduced 
by ’AdeAdoi pov and Texvia respectively. 


IIJ. We may go on to observe certain phrases which constantly occur []1. Con- 
in the course of a letter, and which belong to the common stock of ordinary ventional 
letter-writers. phrases. 

1. Foremost among these is xadas rroujoers introducing a command or 1. Of in- 
arequest. Thus, B, P. 93 cadds rouncves diamépwpas avr Thy OeApariKny Av pel re- 
éxeis: 335 (Byzantine) cadds ody moujous méprpe (=méprbat) por adrd: 814 LES! 
KaAGS Toots, KopLTapEvds pov TO EmioTOALOY, Ef TELLS MOL Staxocias Spaxpas 


1 IIdvres and rdyras are often interchanged. 
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2. Of di- 
rect re- 
quest. 


3. Intro- 
ducing in- 
formation. 
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(the same phrase is repeated at the end of the letter). It occurs also in 
B. P. 348, 596 (A.D. 84), 829 (A.D. 100), 830, 844 bis (A.D. 83), 848. The 
construction with the participle is by far the most common. 

In a similar sense «2 roujoes is used: B. P. 248, 597 (A.D. 75), Ox. Ps 
113, 294 (A.D. 22); but this is less common. 

We have an example of this formula in 3 John 6, ovs kadés roumoets 
mporéuas agias rod deod. The past tense occurs to express gratitude in 
Phil. iv 14, rAjv Kadds emomoare cvvKowaryncartés pov TH Odivec: comp. Acts 
X 33 ov Te Kaas erroinaas Tapayevopevos. 


2. A similar formula is rapaxadé oe, of which it may suffice to quote 
two examples in which 6.6 precedes: B. P. 164 51d rapaxahé ody oé, pidrrare: 
Ox. P. 292 (e, A.D. 25) 816 mapaxahd oe peta madons duvdyews Exe avTov 
cuvectapévov. In B. P. 814 we have similarly odros ¢pwrad ce ovr, 
nrnp, méurvis mpos eve xrA.: and in Ow. P. 294 (A.D. 22) epwrd d€ oe kal 
Tapakanre, 

In 2 Cor. ii 8 we have: 86 mapaxad@ vpas Kupacat eis avrov dyarny: 
comp. Acts xxvii 34 $v0 mapaxad@ vuas peradaBelv rpopys. A glance at the 
concordance will shew how common is the phrase wapaxad ody (Se) duas in 
the epistles of the New Testament. *Epwray is also used, though less fre- 
quently, in similar cases: e.g. 2 John 5 kat viv épwreé ce, xvpia. Both verbs 
occur in Phil. iv 2 f. Evodiav mapaxadeo kat Svvtdyny mapakad® TO avrTo 
ppoveiy ev Kupio. val épord kal o€, ynove cuvfuye, cvvAapBavov avrais, 
«7A. As in the papyri, we find sometimes the interjectionul use of the 
phrase, and sometimes the construction with the infinitive. 


3. Just a8 kadés rounoers and mapakade oe are circumlocutions which 
soften the introduction of an order or help to urge a request', so the way 
is prepared for a piece of news by the prefixes ywoéokew oe Gedo Or 
ywooxe. The former is by far the most frequent. Its regular use is to open 
a letter, after the introductory greeting: B. P. 261 Tewdcxew oe béha, eyo 
kat Ovadepia, eav “Hpols réky, evxopeOa édOciv mpos oe (here it stands 
outside the construction): 385 Tewaoxew oe OéA@ Stu porn iwi eyo: 602 
Twodokw ce Oédw Ste eAnrvOe mpos ewe Sovyas, A€yov Ste "Aydpacov pov rd 
pépos Tov ededvos: 815 Tewdokw ce Oédo, tH emcorodny cov eaBa (again 
outside the construction). In 822 it is curiously disconnected: Twockw oe 
Oo, wn peAnodrw co wepl TOY GiTLKdY* edpov yeopyov, «7A. For further 
examples see B. P. 815, 816, 824, 827, 843, 844, 845, 846. 

On the other hand, yiveoxe generally occurs in the body of the letter 
though sometimes it comes at the beginning, as in B. P. 625 neerere 
aderhé, exrnpa@Ony eis Ta Bovkddra: and in Ox. P. 295 (A.D. 35) Tivooke Bre 
ZéAevkos ehOav Hde wépevye. We find it in the Ptolemaic period in the two 
papyri published by Mahaffy (Cunningham Memoirs viii pp. 78, 80): 
ywooke d€ kal dre «7.A., and (with a participle) yiveoke dé pe Pe 
«.t.A. For further examples see B. P. 164, 814 bis, 845, Fay. P 117 bis 
(A.D. 108), 

To the former phrase we have a parallel in Phil. i i i 
begins the letter, though a long eae eens a aan Se 

p Kew Oe vuas 


7 A - 
In Modern Greek caés mapaxad& corresponds to our word ‘please’ 
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Bovhopa, ddedpoi, dru ra Kar’ eué x... We may also compare Rom. i 13 
od Oedw S€ spas ayvoeiv, adeAoil, Ste moAAaKis mpoebéuny edOciv mpods vpas, 
«.7.A.: this expression is a favourite with St Paul, and it opens, after a 
doxology, his second letter to the Corinthians (i 8); comp. also 6é\w 8é 
(yap) vpas eidévar in 1 Cor. xi 3, Col. ii 1. 

The latter phrase is well represented in Heb. xiii 23 Twooxere rov 
adedpoy judv Tydbeoy drodedvpevov. Other examples might be given, 
but they are of a didactic character and not statements of ordinary 
information. 


4. Satisfaction finds expression in the terms éydpyy and Alay éxdpny: 4. Ex- 
as in B. P. 332 exapny xopicapévm ypaypara ott Kaas duecdOnte : 632 (given Pressing 
above) kal émuyvods oe eppwpévny Aiav éydpny. We may also compare a Rees 

: : eee thos 
fragment of a letter (2nd cent. B.o.) quoted by Deissmann (Bibelstudien 
p. 212), Lond. P. 43: muvOavopévn pavOavew oe Aiyvmria ypdupara ovvexdpny 
got kal €wautTn OTe KT A. 

In Phil. iv 10 we read: "Eydpny 6¢ €v Kupim peyddos dre i{8n tore 
dve@ddere TO Umép euod dpoveiv. And we have the strengthened phrase in 
2 John 4 ’Exdpny Diav bre edpynxa ex tav Téexvay Gov TepuTatovyTav év adnbeia, 
and in 3 John 3 “Exapny yap Niav épyopevav adeAday kal paptupovytwy cov 
TH GAnOeia. 

5. Another form of expressing satisfaction is the use of the phrase 5. Ex- 
xapts Tois Oeois or the like. Thus in 2.P. 843 we have, Twookew ce Geo Fivare 
Ott xapis Trois Oeois ixapny eis AdeEavdpiav: Fay. P. 124 adda trois Oeois early meual 
xapis Ore ovdepia eotiv mpoAnuis jyciv yeyevnuévn. A letter of the 
Ptolemaic period (Cunningham Mem. viii p. 78) begins: ydpis rots Geois 
mod ef vyiaivers. In Ox. P. 113 we have: yap €xw Oeois macw ywooker 
Ort K.T.A. 

Xdpis ré Oe@ is frequent in St Paul's letters: yapw eyo 7@ Ged is found 
only in 2 Tim. i 3; comp. 1 Tim. i 12 xdpw €xo 7 évduvapdoarri pe Xpiotd 
*Inood. 


IV. In conclusion, a few phrases may be noted, which, though not IV. Va- 
specially connected with the epistolary style of writing, are of interest as Saee a a 
illustrating the language of the New Testament. Tenerneens 

I. Ta car evé. Ox. P. 120 (4th century) dypis av yr mas Ta Kar’ 1. Ta kar’ 
aipal dmoriOara, et infra ta kata oe Stoiknooy ws mpémov eoriv, pr Téeov eye. 
dvatpanGpev: Gren. P. (Ptolemaic) 15 ra xa jyas dieEalyayewv]. 

Comp. Acts xxiv 22 diayrdooua ra kal’ iuas, Eph. vi 11 wa dé eidqre 
kal vets ra kar’ éyé, Phil. i 12 ra kar’ eye paddoyv eis mpoxomny Tov evayyeAtov 
ednrvbev, Col. iv 7 ra kar’ cue mavra yropices vpiv Toyuxos. 

2. "Hén more. B. P. 164 81d mapaxadre ody oé, pidrare, fbn more meioat 2. "Hén 
avrov Tod édOeiv: 417 dmdddakov ody ceavrov dw ravrés peredpov, va 7dq Tore. 
more dpépysvos yey, kal ra eua perewpidua 7j6n more Tuxny oxn: Ow. P. 237 
vii 11 (a petition) émicyew re adrdv dn Tore émeiovrd pot, mpoTepoy yey os 
dvdpov Karoxis xdpw, viv d€ mpopdcer vopou ovdev ait mpoonkovros}, 

1 On the technical terms peréwpos Grenfell and Hunt, Oz. P. iipp. 180ff., 
and xarox} in these extracts see 142 ff. 
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3. Duval- 
pew Néyor. 


4. Kéupws 
exew. 


5. Nuxros 
kal nuépas. 
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, ~ , 
Comp. Rom. i 10 dedpevos ef ras i18n Troré eVodwOjoopa év TO OeAnpare 
~ cal ~ a ° s , Ld + - 
rov beod €dOeiv pods duds, Phil. iv 10 éydpyv d€ ev Kupio peyddas ore 715 Tore 
dveOddere To Urep €wod poveiv, ep’ @ Kal efppoveire atpeiade Oé. 


3. Suvaipew Adyov. B. P.775 dxpns av yévope eki kal cvvapoper Royor : 
Ox, P. 113 bri @axas adré Sproody por, wa cvvdpopat adt@ Adyov : May. Ps 
109 Sre cuvmpyar Adyov TH marpi Kal eAouroypadneé pe Kal dmoxny bdo 
AaBeiv. 

Comp. Matt. xviii 23 dvOpdm@ Bacidel Os HOAnoev ouvapar Aoyov pera TOY 
dovrA@y avrod- dapEapévov S€ adrod cuvaipew mpoonxOn eis adr@ oerdérns 
puplov radavT@y, XXV 19 ovvaiper Adyov per’ avdTay. 


4. Kopos tyev. Par. Pap. 18 kopyos éxo kal rd yymiov pov Kat 
Méas!. The same phrase is cited from Arrian Epict. diss. iii 10 13, drav 
6 iarpos etrn Kopapos éxers (comp. ii 18 14). 

Comp. John iv 52 émiGero odv tiv wpay map avtav ev 7 Koprorepoy 
eayev. 


5. Nuxros kal nuepas. B. P. 246 (2/3 cent. A.D.) dre vuKros Kal népas 
evrvyxdva TO Oe@ vrép vpav?. 

Comp. 1 Thess. iii 10 vuxrds kai nuépas vrepermeptocod Seopevor eis TO 
iSelv vpay 70 mpoowmoy, I Tim. v § mpoopever tais dejoeow Kai tails mpocevyais 
vukTos kal nuépas, and many other passages. 


1 The letter is given by Deissmann, 7‘ ov dikavoy yap airhy AumtcOar wept 
Bibelst. p. 215, who has noted the  ovdevds jKovea yap bri \uretra. Comp. 
parallel. He however cites it thus: 1 Cor. xvi 10 éav 6€ Oy Tipddeos, 
kal Tov Urrov (sic) uwov. Theemendation  Brézere va addoBws yévnrar mpos dpas... 
is fairly obvious. ph Tus obv avrov é£ovbervjoy. In Phil. 

2 In the same letter we read: kat ii 28 we have the word ddurérepos. 
mept Eputovns meAnodrw bly w&s adviros 


The Greek text printed in this edition may be briefly described as in 


NOTE ON VARIOUS READINGS. 


Note on Various Readings. 
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general representing the text of NB. Accordingly it is hardly to be dis- The pur- 
tinguished, except at a few points, from the texts printed by Tischendorf Pose of 


(ed. viii) and by Westcott and Hort. 


the relation to one another of the various recensions of the Latin Version. 


I. 


The divergences from B, apart from matters of orthography, are as 


follows: 


i 


I [év Edéo@] ] om. B*: see the special note which follows. 


3 kal 7arjp| om. B alone: see the commentary ad Joc. 


5 ‘Incov Xpiorov] xv w B: this deserves to be noted in connexion 
with the similar variant in i 1. 


13 éoppayicbnre] exppayobn B: but note that this word ends a line. 
15 dyarnv] om. B: see the special note. 


I 
I 


7 dn] do B. 
8 vpov] om. B. 


20 é€movpavios] ovpavois B: supported by 71 213, some codices of the 


2 


Sahidic, Hil! Victorin. 

apxns Kat €Eovaias | e£ovoras kat apxns B alone. 

Tols wapanTa@pacw kal Tais duaprias| Tors mapanT@pacw Kat Tats emt- 
6upuats B alone. 


—_ 


5 Tois wapanrépacw] ev Tos TapanT@pacw Kat Tats emcOujuacs B alone: 


the substitution of ém@vpias in v. 1 followed by its insertion in 
this verse is remarkable. 

ovveC(woroincer] +ev B: probably by dittography, but there is some 
considerable support for the insertion. 


13 Tov xpiorov] om. Tov B alone. 


2 


2 Oeov] xv B alone. 


iii 3 drc] om. B. 


5 droordAos] om. B Ambrst only. 


9 porica] +artas B: see the special note. 


19 mAnpwbyre eis wav] mAnpoby wav B 17 73 116. [17 adds evs vpas 


after rou Oeov teste Tregell.| 


iv 4 xa@as kai] om. ka B, 
6 kai év macw] om. kat B 32 Victorin. 
7 npov| vpoy B. 


7) xapts] om. 7 B, with D, and other authorities; but it may have 
fallen out after é506n. 


9 xaréBn] + mporov B: see the special note. 


The purpose of this note is to discuss 
- certain variants of special interest: but first it may be instructive to give 
the divergences of our text from B and & respectively, to observe the 
main peculiarities of the Graeco-Latin codices D, and G,, and to indicate 


this note. 


1. Diver- 


gences 
from B. 
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EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


16 avrov] eavrov, with considerable support. 
23 ro mvevpart] pr. ev B alone (except for the uncertain testimony of 
a version). 
24 évdvcacba] evdvoacbe B*, with 8 and some others; but probably 
it is an itacism. 
32 yiverde dé] om. de B, with considerable support: moreover D,*G, 
read ouv. 
dpiv] nuw B: see the special note. 
17 rov kupiov] +nyov B alone. 
19 Wadpois] pr. ev B. 
mvevparixais] om. B. On this and the preceding variant see the 
special note. 
20 “Incov Xpiorov] xv w B alone. 
23 eorw Kepady] Kearny eorw B. 
24 adda os] om. as B. 
31 Tov marépa Kal THY pntépa] marepa kat untepa B, with D2*G3. 
32 «is rHv exxAnoiay| om. es B. 
I ev kupia| om. B, with D,*G;. 
2 é€orw] om. B, with 46. 
7 avOperots| avOpwre B, with slight support. 
10 évddvanovcbe|] Suvapovcde B, with 17 and Origen, cat. in com- 
mentary. 
12 npiv] vw B, with D,*G, ete. 
16 ra wenupopéval om. ra B, with D,*G,. 
19 Tov evayyeAlov] om. B, with G, Victorin. 
20 €v ait@] avro B alone. 


The divergences from & are as follows: 


I Xpiorod "Incod| w Xv N: see the special note. 
[ev "Epéc| ] om. &*: see special note. 
3 Tov Kuplov nuay| Tov Kv Kat T@Tnpos nuwy N* alone. 
6 evAoyjoas nuas] om. nuas & alone. 
7 €xopev] exxopev &*, with G,* and some support from versions. 
14 6 é€orwv] os eotw &, with D, etc. 
tis dons] om. tys &, with 17 35. 

15 dyarnv| om. &: see the special note. 

18 ris ddgns THs KAnpovopias| Ths KAnpovowwas tns So€ns & alone. 

20 evnpynxev] evnpynoev &, With most authorities against AB. 

4 év ede] om. ev &* alone. 
7 &* (alone) omits this verse through homoeoteleuton, 

10 avrov| 60 &* alone. 

18 dv avrot] +r audorepor ev em N* alone, per errorem, Sv avrov 
having ended the column and page. It would seem therefore 
that the length of the line in the archetype is represented by 
EXOMENTHNTTPOCAL HN, which was at first missed. 

20 avrov Xpiorod "Incod] tov xv N*. 

I rov Xpiorod “Incov] om. Incov &*, with D.*G, ete. 

9 &v seed to 66 X*, This was Marcion’s reading (Tert. c. Mare. 

v 18). 
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iii 11 €v 76 XpiorS "Incod| om. ro &*, with D, etc. 
18 tos kal Babos] Babos kar viros 8, with A ete. 
iv I év kupio] ev xo &, with aeth. 
8 Kat éS@xev] om. car N*, with many authorities. 
24 evdvcacba| evdvcacbe &, with B* and others. 
ikacoovyy Kal dovdrnti] ogvornte Kar Suatoovyn N* alone: but 
Ambrst has in weritate et iustitia. 
25 ddnOecay exactos] exacros adnOecay &* alone. 
peta Tov mAnoioy] mpos Tov mAnowwr X* alone: Lucifer has ad prowi- 
mum, 
28 xepolv] pr Was N*, with AD,G, etc.: see the special note. 
éxn] exntae 8* alone: comp. Clem*”! iva exnre. 
V 2 vpov| nuoy &: see the special note. 
mpooopay kat Guciay] Ovovay Kat tpoodopay & alone. 
4 kai papodoyia] 7 pwopodoyia N*, with AD,*G, etc. 
6 dca tatra yap] om. yap 8* alone. 
17 O€Anua] Ppovnpa &* alone. 
20 Tov Kuplov juav| OM. nuev & alone. 
22 ai yuvaixes] + vroracoecOwoay &: see the special note. 
23 avtos gwtnp| autos o catnp &*, with A 17 ete. 
27 avros éavt@] autos avrw X* alone. 
7] TL TOY ToLovT@Y] OM. n Te N* alone. 
28 odeidovow kal of avdpes| om. car & ete. 
o@para| rexva &* alone. 
29 Tv éavTov capKka] THY capka avTov N* alone. 
31 mpos THy yuvaixa avTod]| Tn yuvaixi X*: see the special note. 
Vi 3 iva—yis] bis scriptum &* alone. 
5 dmAornre THs Kapdias}] om. Tys & etc. 
8 dre €xactos edy Te moLnon| oTt eay moinon exaoTos & alone. 
Q Kal avréy] Ka ceavrwy N* alone: see the special note. 
ovpavois| ovpavyw &, with some others. 
10 év kupiw] & To ko X*, with 91. 
19 ta pot 8004] wa d06n por &* alone. 
20 év avt@ mappnoidcopa] mappyotac@pa ev avtw X alone. 
21 cidpre Kal vpeis] Kar vpers LdyTe &, with many others. 
muaros Staxovos| om. diaxovos X* alone. 


3. If the combination XB represents a line of textual tradition which 3. The 
is of great importance here as elsewhere in the New ‘Testament, on the Saree 
ground that its readings are usually justified by internal considerations, ¢\a:c9s, 
scarcely less interest attaches to another line of tradition commonly spoken 
of as the ‘ Western text,’ because it is mainly attested for us by two Graeco- 

Latin codices D, and G,. D, is Codea Claromontanus (cent. vi), and is 
thus indicated to distinguish it from D, Codex Bezae of the Gospels and 
Acts. G, is Codex Boernerianus (cent. ix), and was once part of the same 


codex as A (Sangallensis) of the Gospels*. . 


1 BE, isa copy of Dj, and F, is pro- text is concerned. Accordingly I have 
bably a copy of G, so far as its Greek not cited the evidence of H,F.. 
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Their 
textual 
history. 
Latinisa- 
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Interpre- 
tative 
changes. 


Variants 
of interest 
inD, or G3. 
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At the beginning of the history of each of these codices a Greek text 
and an Old Latin text have been brought together in the same volume, and 
a process of assimilation has begun, partly of the Greek to the Latin and 
partly also of the Latin to the Greek. If we had the immediate parent of 
either of these codices we should probably find corrections of this nature 
introduced in the margin or in the text itself. Thus it may have been in 
the immediate ancestor of G, that in Eph. iv 15 dAnOevovres de was changed 
into dd7Oecav 5€ rowwdvres, because the corresponding Latin was uerrtatem 
autem facientes. The like process had already been taking place in the 
codex from which D, and G, are ultimately descended, For most of the 
obvious Latinisations are common to them both. Thus in ii 11 vo ris 
Aeyouéns meptropips €v capKl xeporroujrov Was rightly rendered ab ea quae 
dicitur circumeisio in carne manufacta: but an ignorant scribe took 
manufacta as the ablative agreeing with carne, and accordingly we find in 
D,G, the strange reading év capxi xe:poroujra. Another example is ii 20, 
where the true reading is dkpoyeaiov. The Latin rendering for ‘corner 
stone’ was angularis lapis (summus angularis lapis, Jerome): hence we 
find in D,G, that dou is added after dxpoyouaiov. 

Besides this process, by which the Greek texts of these codices have 
been considerably affected in detail, we may distinguish another element of 
modification which may be called the interpretative element. Thus in ii 5, 
in the parenthetical sentence yapiri éote cecwopevor, we find prefixed to 
xapire the relative pronoun ov, which brings it into the construction of the 
main sentence: ov rH xdpirt Dy, od xapire Gz. As cutus is found at this 
point in the Old Latin, it is possible that the inserted pronoun is due to 
the Latin translator, and has subsequently passed over to the Greek text. 
The similar clause in ii 8, rj yap xapiri é€ore cecwopevor, is changed in D, 
into rH yap avrovd xapirt ceowopevas eopév. The change to the first person 
is due to the ed’ juas of the previous verse, and to the écpey of v. 10: the 
e€ vpav of v. 8 had also passed into é& jyav, probably at an earlier stage, 
for it has a wider attestation. Another interesting example is the comple- 
tion of the broken sentence in iii 1 by the addition in D, of rpecBevo after 
tov edvev: a small group of cursives add xexavynpa from a similar motive. 
More serious is the change in iii 21, where in the true text glory is ascribed 
tu God €v rf éxkAnoia kai ev Xpiors “Inoov. The words in this order appeared 
so startling that in one group of mss (KLP) «ai was dropped, so as to give 
the sense ‘in the Church by Christ Jesus’ (A.V.). In D,*G, the order is 
boldly reversed (¢v xv tw kal rj éxkdyoia); and they are supported by Am-— 
brosiaster and Victorinus. It is probable that to this class we should assign _ 
the addition of vid avrod after év ré jyarnpéve ini 6: but it is to be noted 
that this reading has a wide attestation and is undoubtedly very early 
(D.*G, 8P° vgedd Victorin Ambrst Pelag etc.: also Ephraim in his com- 
mentary, preserved in Armenian, has ‘in His Son’). 


Other interesting readings belonging to one or both of these codices are: 
ii 15 xarapynoas| xatapricas D,* alone. 
iii 12 €v remoOnoet] ev Tw edevOepwOnvar D,* alone (not unconnected with 
the rendering of rappnoiav by libertatem Victorin Ambrst). 
20 Umép mavra rounoa] OM. vrep DyG,, with vg Ambrst etc. 
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iv 16 kar’ évépyeray] om. G, with d, Iren int (Mass. p. 270) Lucifer 
(Hartel p. 200) Victorin Ambrst (cod). 
19 amndynxores] amndAmixores Dy, andmxores Gy, with vg (desperantes) 
goth arm aeth ete. 
29 ths xpelas] ths muctews D.*G,: see the special note. 
V 14 emipatoer cor 6 xpioros] emuavoeis rov xv D,*: see the special note. 


In conclusion certain readings may be noted in which one or other of Variants 
these codices has somewhat unexpected support from one of the great uncials. lle et 
pec 


i I Xptorod Incod| Dz, with B and a few other authorities. 
7 €xopnev] ecxouev D,*, with 8* (comp. B in Col. i 14). 
IL ékAnpo@énper| SeAnGh ue D,G;, with A: not unconnected perhaps is 
the rendering sorte wocati sumus of vg. 
Vv 31 om. rov et rnv Da*G3, with B only. 
vi I om, ev xvpia D,*G,, with B Clem Alex (P. 308) Tert (c. Mare. v 18) 
Cyprian (Testim. iii 70) Ambrst (cod). 
16 Ta wemupopéval| om. ta D.*G;, with B. 
19 OM. Tod evayyediov G;, with B Tert (c. Marc. v 18) Victorin. 
It is clear from this list that B at any rate has admitted a ‘ Western’ 
element in this epistle as in others. 


4. Parallel with the Latinisation of the Greek texts of D, and G, has 4. _ The 
been the process of correcting the Latin texts (d, and g,) to conform then Old Latin: 
to the Greek. In consequence of this correction we cannot entirely rely on oo e: 
these texts as representing a definite stage of the Old Latin Version, unless 
we can support their testimony from other quarters. Yet the remarkable 
agreement between d, and the text of Lucifer in the passage examined 
below is somewhat reassuring. 

The history of the Old Latin of St Paul’s Epistles needs a fuller investi- History of 
gation than it has yet received. To what extent it was revised by St Jerome the Old 
is still obscure. Some useful remarks upon it will be found in the article Latin. 
in Hastings’s Bible Dictionary (Latin Versions, the Old) by Dr H. A. A. 
Kennedy; and also in Sanday and Headlam, Romans, Introd. § 7 (2) and 
notes on v 3—5, Viii 36. 

The relation of the chief Latin recensions may be judged to some extent Latin 
by a concrete example. For Eph. vi 12 ff. we are fortunate in having a con- texts of 
tinuous quotation in Cyprian Testim. iii 117 (comp. Zp. lviii 8) and also in? Les off. vi 
Lucifer of Cagliari (Hartel p. 296). . 


Bee 


CYPRIAN 

non est nobis conluc- 
tatio aduersus carnem et 
sanguinem, sed aduersus 
potestates et principes 
huius mundi et harum 
tenebrarum, aduersus 
spiritalia nequitiae in 
caelestibus?. 


1 TI have followed the true text of 
Cyprian, which is to be found in Har- 
Hartel’s text gives 


tel’s apparatus. 
EPHES. 


LUCIFER 
non est wobis conluc- 
tatio aduersus carnem et 
sSanguinem, sed contra 
potestates, contra huius 
mundi rectores tenebra- 
rum harum, contra spiri- 
talia nequitiae in cae- 
lestibus. 


‘uobis’, 


COD. AMIATINUS 

non est nobis conluc- 
tatio aduersus carnem et 
sanguinem, sed aduersus 
principes et potestates, 
aduersus mundi rectores 
tenebrarum harum, con- 
tra spiritalia nequitiae 
in caelestibus. 


but ‘nobis’ is found in the 
better mss and in Ep. lviii 8. 
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EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


We may note at the outset that Lucifer’s text at this point is found 
word for word in Codex Claromontanus (d,), the only difference being that 
there we have the order ‘sanguinem et carnem’, which is probably the 
result of correction by the Greek of the codex. 

nobis. Cyprian and the Vulgate give the true reading. But ‘uobis’ is 
read by g, m (the Speculum, a Spanish text), Priscillian and Ambrosiaster. 
Tertullian, however, Hilary and Ambrose have ‘nobis’. The Greek evi- 
dence is remarkable from the fact that B deserts its usual company. “Hyw 
is found in SAD,°KLP 17 etc., supported by Clement and Origen and the 
Greek writers generally: also by boh arm syr(hkl). ‘Ypiv is found in BD,* 
G, and some cursives: besides the Latin support already cited, it is sup- 
ported by the Gothic and the Aethiopic versions, and by the Syriac Peshito, 
which doubtless gives us here the Old Syriac reading, as we gather from 
Ephraim’s Commentary. 

It is quite possible that the variation has arisen independently in 
different quarters, for in Greek it is among the commonest confusions. It 
serves however admirably as an illustration of the grouping of our Latin 
authorities. 

Sed aduersus (or contra) potestates. A single clause seems in the oldest 
Latin to have represented mpos ras dpyas, mpos tas eEovotas (or Kal €Eovaias) 
of the Greek text. It may be that princtpes was being consciously reserved 
to be used in the following clause (pds tovs koopoxparopas): for there is no 
Greek evidence for the omission of mpds ras adpxyas. Yet d,m Lucif Hil 
(ed. Vienn. p. 489) have the single clause although they use ‘rectores’ (Hil 
mundi potentes) in the later clause. It is noteworthy that d, is not in this 
case brought into conformity with the Greek (pds ras apyds Kai ¢€ovcias) 
of D,. 


On the renderings of xoopoxparopas see further in the commentary ad 
loc. 


CYPRIAN 


propter hoc induite 
tota arma, ut possitis 
resistere in die nequwis- 
simo, ut cum omnia per- 
feceritis stetis adcincti 
lumbos uestros in ueri- 
tate. 


LUCIFER 

propterea accipite ar- 
ma dei, ut possitis resis- 
tere in die malo, in 
omnibus perfecti stare, 
praecincti lumbos ues- 
tros in ueritate, 


COD. AMIATINUS 

propterea accipite ar- 
ma dei, ut possitis resis- 
tere in die malo et omni- 
bus perfecti stare. state 
ergo succincti lumbos 
uestros in ueritate. 


Lucifer agrees with d,, except that the latter has ‘omnibus operis’ in 
place of ‘in omnibus perfecti’, and ‘stetis’ for ‘stare’. 


indutte. 


So m ‘induite uos’. 


tota arma. The omission of ‘dei’ by the best mss of the Testimonia 


is confirmed by Zp. lviii 8. 


It is interesting to note in connexion with 


‘tota arma’ that Jerome ad loc. says ‘omnia arma...: hoc enim sonat 

mavorAia, non ut in Latino simpliciter arma translata sunt’. Yet Cod. 

Amiat. gives us ‘arma’, and the Clementine Vulgate ‘armaturam’. 
nequissimo. In v. 16 ‘nequissimi’ retains its place in the later recen- 


sions. 


cum omnia perfeceritis, It is strange that this excellent rendering was 
not maintained: see the commentary ad loc. 


NOTE ON VARIOUS READINGS. 


ut...stetis accincti. 
for orjva: orAre ody. 
“stare, estote’. 


CYPRIAN 

induentes loricam ius- 
titiae et calciati pedes in 
praeparatione euangelii 
pacis, in omnibus adsu- 
mentes scutum fidei, in 
quo possitis omnia ignita 
jacula nequissimi extin- 
guere, et galeam salutis 
et gladium spiritus, qui 
est sermo dei. 


LUCIFER 
induentes loricam ius- 
titiae et calciati pedes in 
praeparatione euangelii 
pacis, in omnibus adsu- 
mentes scutum fidei, in 
quo possitis omnia iacula 
nequissimi candentia ex- 
stinguere, et galeam sa- 
lutis et gladium spiritus, 
quod est uerbum dei. 


This corresponds to the reading of D,*G, orjre 
In m we find ‘estote’, or according to some mss 
The Vulgate shews correction by a better Greek text. 


COD. AMIATINUS 

et induti lorica ius- 
titiae et calciati pedes in 
praeparatione euangelii 
pacis, in omnibus swmen- 
tes scutum fidei, in quo 
possitis omnia tela ne- 
quissimi ignea extin- 
guere; et galeam salutis 
adsumite et gladium spi- 
ritus, quod est uerbum 
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dei. 

Lucifer agrees with d,, except that the latter has ‘salutaris’ for ‘salutis’ 
(comp. Tert. c. Mare. iii 14). 

tgnita, Tertullian in an allusion (wt supra) has ‘omnia diaboli ignita 
tela’: ‘candentia’ is found in m. 

adsumite: supplied in the Vulgate, to correspond with dé£ace which 
is omitted by D,*G,. 

sermo: characteristic of the Cyprianic text: comp. Tert. wt supra. 


The text of Vigilius Tapsensis (Africa, c. 484) is of sufficient interest to 
be given in full (de trin. xii, Chifflet, 1664, p. 313): 

‘Propterea suscipite tota arma dei, ut possitis resistere in die maligno ; 
et cum omnia perfeceritis state cincti lumbos in ueritate, et calciate (? cal- 
ciati) pedes in praeparatione euangelii pacis: super haec omnia accipientes 
scutum fidei, et galeam salutaris accipite, et gladium spiritus, quod est 
uerbum dei.’ 

Comp. c. Varimadum iii 24, p. 457: ‘In omnibus adsumentes scutum 
fidei, in quo possitis omnia iacula nequissimi candentia exstinguere, et 
galeam salutis et gladium spiritus, quod est uerbum dei’ ‘his agrees with 
Lucifer. The variety of text is worth noting in connexion with the ques- 
tion of the authorship of these treatises’. 


The following readings deserve attention either for their own importance Special 
or as throwing light on the history of the text. The authorities cited are Bere. 
selected as a rule from the apparatus of Tischendorf or Tregelles, and the eateries ot 
citations have been to a large extent verified, and sometimes corrected and 
amplified. 


i I ypictoY iHcoy. 
Xpictov “Inood BD,P 17 syr (hkl) boh vg (am) Ort Ambrst Pel®4 : iy Xpucrod 
"Ingod Xpucrod NAG, KL ete. syr (pesh) arm vg (fu al) Eph (arm) Victorin, ‘Ingod. 


1 On the authorship of the de trini- 
tate see Journ. of Th. St. 1 126 ff., 
592 ff.: it is suggested that ‘ Book xii 
is probably a genuine work of St 


Athanasius extant only in this Latin 
version’. See also the note on the 
text of vi 16, below, p. 303. 
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The testi- 
mony of B. 


ix [ev 
"Edécw]. 


1. Notin 
Origen’s 
text. 


Eyidence 
of Basil. 


2. Evi- 
dence of 
mss SB 67. 


Fresh 
evidence 
from Mt 
Athos. 


EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


It is not easy to decide between these readings. The full title ‘our 
Lord Jesus Christ’ would help to stereotype the order ‘Jesus Christ’. This 
order in itself is perhaps the more natural, especially in Syriac, ‘Jesus the 
Messiah’: the Peshito has it even in the last words of this verse. A copyist 
would be more likely to change Xpicrds “Incods into Incots Xpurros than 
vice versa. 

B persistently has Xpicrod "Inood in the openings of the Epistles: it is 
often deserted by %, and once by all uncials. This fact may suggest the 
possibility of a revision on principle. ~In this particular place it appears as 
if the scribe of B began to write ty xy, but corrected himself in time. Yet 
the support which B here has makes it hazardous to depart from it. It 
is otherwise in v7. 5, where B stands alone in giving the same reversal 
of order, 


iI tote drfoic totic oYcin [én “Eéca]. 


The case for the omission of év "Epéow has been so clearly stated by 
recent critics!, that it will suffice to present the main evidence in the 
briefest form, to call attention to a recent addition to it, and to set aside 
some supposed evidence which breaks down upon examination. 


1. The words were not in the text used by Origen [+ A.D. 253]. This is 
conclusively shewn by his endeavour to explain rots odaw as an independent 
phrase. In Cramer’s Catena ad loc. we read: 

’Opryérns Fé hynow Eni povav "Edecioy etpopey kelpevov Td TOTC Arioic 
TOIC OYCI: Kal (nrovpev, ef 7) TapéAKer TpOTKEipevoy TO TOIC Af{OIC TOTC 
oYci’, ri dvvarau onpaiverw. dpa ody ei py, domep €v TO "E€dS@ Svond hyow 
€avTov 6 xpnpatifay Mwoet rd *QN, otras of peréxovtes Tod bvros yivovrat 
dvTes, Kadovpevor oiover éK TOU p7 Elva eis TO Etvae: K.TAS 

This comment is no doubt referred to by St Basil [+ A.D. 379] in the 
following extract, at the close of which he declares that the words év 
*Edéo@ were wanting in the older copies in his own day: 

*"AMAa Kai Tois "Edecios emuctéAXNov, ws yrnoias jvopévors TS bvti OV 
emvyyecews, dvtas avtovs idiafovr@s wvdpmacev, eimov TOTC Arfoic Toic 
oyci Kal tictoic EN Xpict@ “lHcofY. ovrw yap kai of mpd judy mapa- 
dedakacr, kai jpets ev Tois Tahaois TOY avytvypapey evpyxapuev (Basil. contra 
EHunom. ii 19). 


2. The words ev "Edéom were originally absent from & and B; and — 
they are marked for omission by the corrector of the cursive 67 in the 
Imperial Library at Vienna (cod. gr. theol. 302). 

An interesting addition to the documentary evidence for the omission 
has been made by E. von der Goltz, who has published an account of 


1 See Lightfoot Biblical Essays &rfoic rd totc 0% 
pp- 377 ff., Westcott and Hort Intro- ' Origena tema Et is reproduced 
duction to N.T., ‘Notes on select read- in an obscure way by St eee who 
ings’ ad loc., Hort Prolegg. to Romans probably was unaware of any omission 
and Ephesians pp. 86ff.,T. K. Abbott in the text, and therefore failed to 


Ephesians pp. i ff. understand i 
the drift of - 
? Perhaps we should read 7G Toc tion. a 
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a remarkable cursive of the tenth or eleventh century in the Laura on 

Mt Athos!. This ms (cod. 184) contains the Acts and Catholic Epistles, Cod. Laur. 
as well as the Pauline Epistles, and once contained also the Apocalypse. 184. 
The scribe declares that he copied it from a very old codex, the text of 
which agreed so closely with that found in the commentaries or homilies 

of Origen that he concluded that it was compiled out of those books. The 
margin contains many quotations from works of Origen, which appear to 
have stood in the margin of the ancient copy. At the end of the Epistle 

to the Ephesians is the following note?: dé rap es THY pos edecious 
Pepopevay eEnyntikay Tomy avraveyvwooy (leg. dvraveyydabn) 4 émioron*. 
The seribe’s error shews that this note was copied from an uncial original, 

-ON haying been read for -6H. This Ms omits &v "Edéow, and makes no 
comment on the omission. Thus we have positive evidence to confirm the 
conclusion that the words were absent from the text of Origen. 


3. The only other trace of the omission of the words is found in the 3. Mar- 
fact that Marcion included our epistle in his edition of the Pauline Epistles cion. 
under the title ‘To tHE Laopiceans’. This he could hardly have done if 
the words év “Epéo had stood in the salutation, 


4. None of the versions gives any support to the omission. The only 4. Ver- 
two about which a doubt could be raised are the Old Syriac and the Latin. sions. 

(1) The Old Syriac can often be conjecturally restored from the com- Old 
mentary of Ephraim, which is preserved in an Armenian translation. It is Syriac: 
true that Ephraim does not mention the words ‘in Ephesus’. His brief 
comment is: ‘To the saints and the faithful; that is, to the baptized 
and the catechumens’. But that no conclusion can be drawn from this no evi- 
is at once seen when we compare with it the corresponding comment on dencefrom 
Col. i1: ‘To the saints, he says, and the faithful: the baptized he calls EPbtim. 
saints, and the catechumens he names faithful’: yet no one would argue 
from this that the words ‘at Colossae’ were absent from his text. 

(2) Lightfoot holds that there are indications in early Latin commen- Latin: 
taries that the texts used by their writers either did not contain the word supposed 
Ephesi, or contained it in an unusual position which suggests that it was evidence 
a later interpolation. Hort makes no reference to evidence to be derived 
from this source, and it may perhaps be assumed that he was not satisfied 
that a valid argument could be constructed. Butas Dr Abbott has recently 
repeated Lightfoot’s suggestions, it is necessary that the passages in question 
should be examined in detail. 

i. Vuicrorinus, as printed in Mai Scriptorum veterum nova collectio from 
iii 87, has the following comment: ‘Sed haec cum dicit sanctis qui sunt om 
fidelibus Ephesi, quid adiungitur? in Christo Iesu’. 1 confess that I do 2 
not understand how Lightfoot could render this, ‘But when he says these 
words “To the saints who are the faithful of Ephesus,” what does he add? 

“In Christ Jesus”’” For such a rendering would require jideles, not fide- 
libus’. If the text be sound, gui sunt can only be taken in Origen’s 


1 Hine textkritische Arbeit wu. 8. w. ale. p. 78. ; i. 
Teate u. Untersuch. neue Folge ii 4 3 We are warned that this essay is » 
(1899). ‘printed from Lecture-Notes’ (p. 376). 


from 
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from 
Sedulius 
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sense—‘the saints who ArE,—and jidelibus must stand in apposition to 
sanctis. But there is no trace of such an interpretation in Victorinus: 
and as he himself explicitly cites the passage in the usual manner lower 
down, we may well conclude that the words in this place have suffered in 
the process of transcription. Even if we conjecturally substitute Jideles 
for fidelibus, and render, ‘to the saints who are faithful in Ephesus’, we 
cannot say that Victorinus is giving us a direct citation as contrasted with 
a mere allusion. For haec in the sentence before us does not refer to the 
words sanctis, etc., but to the preceding phrase Paulus apostolus Iesu 
Christi per voluntatem dei, which Victorinus has just told us were also 
used in the Second Hpistle to the Corinthians. So that the passage runs: 
‘But when he says these (same) words to the saints who are faithful at 
Ephesus, what is added? Jn Christ Jesus’. The position of Ephesi is thus 
accounted for by the emphasis thrown upon it for the purpose of contrast 
with the Corinthian Church. It seems clear then that no evidence of a 
variation of reading can be drawn from Victorinus. 

ii. Lightfoot suggests that AMBROSIASTHR may not have had Hphesi in 
his text: (1) because ‘the commentary ignores the word Ephesi altogether’: 
(2) because his note suggests that he, or an earlier writer whose note he 
adopts, had in his mind rois dylous trois ovaw Kai miotois, Which he regarded 
as meaning ‘the saints who are also faithful’. 

But, in regard to (1), a similar omission of the locality occurs in the 
corresponding notes on the Epistles to the Galatians and to the Colossians: 
and generally the author’s comments on corresponding phrases are directed 
to bringing out the meaning of the word ‘saints’ and its connexion with 
‘Christ Jesus’. Moreover the text, as given in the Vetws Editio of Ambrose, 
after citing v. 1 runs thus: 


Solito more scribit: Apostolum enim se esse Christi Jesu dei uoluntate 
testatur: Sanctis et fidelibus in Christo Jesu qui sunt Ephesi. Non solum 
fidelibus scribit: sed et sanctis: ut tune uere fideles sint si fuerint sancti in 
Christo Jesu. Bona enim uita tunc prodest ac creditur sancta si sub nomine 


Christi habeatur: alioquin contaminatio erit: quia ad iniuriam proficit crea- 
toris. 


The Benedictine edition (and hence Migne, from which Lightfoot 
quotes) omits the words Sanctis et fidelibus in Christo Jesu qui sunt 
Ephesi. In the quoted text of 2. 1 as given in both editions the 
corresponding words are as follows: Sanctis omnibus qui sunt Ephesi, 
et fidelibus in Christo Jesu. The variation is noteworthy. On internal 
grounds it would seem to belong to the commentator; but in that case he 
does not ignore the word Ephesi. 

With regard to (2), we should be more ready to admit the cogency 
of the argument if the comment ran: non solum sanctis scribit, sed 
et fidelibus. 


iii, SxpuLIus Scotus, a compiler of the eighth or ninth century, writes 
(Migne, P. L. ciii 795): 


Sanctis. Non omnibus Ephesiis, sed his qui credunt in Christo. Et Jidelibus. 
Omnes sancti fideles sunt, non omnes fideles sancti...... - Qui sunt in Christo 
Jesu. Plures fideles sunt, sed non in Christo, etc. 
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Lightfoot lays no stress on the omission of Ephesi. ‘ But’, he says, ‘the 
position of gui sunt is striking. It would seem as though some transcriber, 
finding the reading sanctis qui sunt et fidelibus in Christo Jesu in his 
copy and stumbling at the order, had transposed the words so as to read 
sanctis et fidelibus qui sunt in Christo Jesu. This altered reading may 
have been before Sedulius, or some earlier writer whom he copies’. 

Fortunately we have some information as to the source which Sedulius A parallel 
was drawing from at this point. The Commentary on the Pauline Bpistles, in ‘ Prima- 
which is falsely attributed to Primasius, may or may not be earlier than !“%- 
the work of Sedulius. At any rate the following passage from it is worth 
quoting as a parallel!: 


Sanctis omnibus qui sunt Ephesi. Omnis sanctus fidelis, non omnis fidelis 
sanctus. Baptizatis fidelibus siue fideliter seruantibus sanctitatem: catechu- 
menis qui habent fidem, quia credunt, sed non habent sanctitatem. Ht fidelibus 
m Christo Iesu. Qui licitis utuntur. Gratia ete. 


The Commentary of Pelagius, printed in Vallarsi’s edition of St Jerome The 


(xi, pars iii), seems to lie behind both the preceding extracts. It runs source 


: probably 
thus: is Pela- 


Omnibus sanctis. Omnes sancti fideles, non omnes fideles sancti. Quia 8145, 
possunt etiam catechumeni ex eo quod Christo credunt fideles dici: non tamen 
sancti sunt, quia non per baptismum sanctificati. Siue sic intelligendum, quod 
seribat fideliter seruantibus gratiam sanctitatis. Qui sunt Ephesi, et fidelibus who read 
in Christo Iesu. Non omnibus Ephesiis, sed his qui credunt in Christo. ‘Ephesi’. 
Gratia ete. 


it5 Kal TAN [érdttHN] eic TANTAC Toye Arfoyc. 


We must consider this passage in connexion with the parallels to i15 Kal riy 
be found in the two other epistles which were carried by the same [aydarny]. 
messenger. 

i. Eph. i 15 dxovoas rhv kaO vpas mictw ev Te Kupio “Incod Kat THv 
[aydmnv] eis mavras rovs ayious. 

ii. Col. i 4 dxovoavres tiv riot tpav ev Xpiote@ “Inood Kal tv dydrny 
[nv exere] eis mavras tovs dyious. 

iii, Philem: 5 dxovay cov riv dydmny cai ri riot hy exes eis [v. U. 
mpos| rov kvptov “Incodv kai eis mavras Tovs aytovs. 

In (i) we have the following readings: Eph. i 15. 

(1) Kat rnv els mavras rods dyious N*ABP 17 Oreat 2 Cyritin 3 Aug 

(de praed. ss. XiX 39). 

(2) Kat rnv dyamny cis w. tr. a. Dy* Gs. 
(3) Kal thy dydrnv tiv eis wt. a. N°D KL al pler Chrys Thdrt 

Dam al. ; 

The Latin, Syriac, Bohairic and Gothic Versions may be claimed 


oye * - * . . rat it is 
1 In.the editio princeps (1537) p. 333- ascribe it to a Gallic writer: 1 
On this Commentary see Haussleiter closely related to the Commentary of 
in Zahn’s Forschungen zur Geschichte Remigius. 
d. NTlichen Kanons iv 24 ff. He would 
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either for (2) or for (3); and so also Victorin’s Ambrst Aug (Zp. 
cexvii 28) al. 

(4) Kal thy eis mavras Tovs ayious dyarny 6 cursives, the Catena text 
and Cyrieh 588, 


In (ii) B stands alone in omitting jy €xere without giving any substitute: 
It thus presents a reading difficult at first sight from the grammarian’s 
point of view, but quite in accord with Pauline usage. The position of ev 
Xpioré "Incod after miotw in the same verse is a parallel ; and other 
examples are given in the note on Eph. i 15. As the article was likely 
to be inserted by scribes, we may claim the reading of D,°KL (rjv ayanny 
mv) as indirectly supporting B; and the insertion of jv ¢xere may be 
regarded as another way of meeting the difficulty, and as perhaps suggested 
by nv exels in iii. 

In (iii) scribes who took jy execs as exclusively referring to tyv miorw 
found a difficulty in the phrase miorw yew eis mavtas tods ayious, and 
accordingly D, with many cursives, the Syriac, Armenian and Aethiopic 
Versions, invert the order and read riy rictw Kai rHy dydrnv. But the 
difficulty is really non-existent; for ry aydrnv cai tiv miotw are alike 
included in jy éyes, and the order offers an example of the graminatical 
figure called chiasmus: see Lightfoot ad loc. 

We now return to consider the readings of (i). If external authority be 
alone considered, we cannot refuse to accept (1). But internal evidence is 
strongly adverse to it. We cannot give riots the meaning of ‘loyalty’ or 
‘trustworthiness’, in view of the parallels in the other epistles: and we 
have no example of such an expression as ‘faith towards all the saints’; 
for, as we have seen, Philem. 5 cannot be regarded as such. Moreover 
we expect from the two parallels that we should find a mention of ‘love’ at 
this point in the Epistle to the Ephesians. 

It has been urged that the fact that St Paul writes rjv xa tpas miorw 
instead of ryv riotw vuay prepares us for an unusual collocation ; and that 
the contrast involved is between ryv cad’ twas and rHv eis mavras rods 
ayiovs (Hort). But Dr T. K. Abbott has shewn (ad loc.) that ka@ spas 
in such a connexion is by no means unusual in later Greek. He cites 
Aelian, V. HZ. ii 12 4 kar’ avrov dpery, Diod. Sic. i 65 1 Kara ry dpyay 
amdGeors (laying down the government); and, in the New Testament, 
Acts xvii 28 rév xa6’ vpas roumray, Xviii 15 vopov Tod Kal? dpas, xxvi 3 
tav Kata "Iovdaious ebay. Accordingly tiv xa” dpas mliorw ev T@ kupio 
"Inood is not appreciably different from rjyv miotw vpav év vO kupi@ “Inoov, 
which would closely correspond with Col. i 4. 

If in spite of the authorities which support it we reject (1), there can 
be no doubt that (2) must be the reading of our choice. For we then have 
a close parallel to Col.i 4, when that passage has been purged of accre- 
tions. Moreover the same phrase has in each epistle given occasion for 
the alterations of scribes; and (3) and (4) are seen to be alternative 
methods of escaping from the construction tiv dydmny eis mdvras rods 
aylous. pec construction is, however, as we have seen, frequent in 
St Paul’s writings. Accordingly we may claim the evidence of (3) and 
(4) as practically supporting (2), of which they are obvious modifications : 
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so that we have the evidence of all the Versions, as well as 8°D,°KL etc., 
to support D,*G, against 8*ABP (C unfortunately is missing from i 1 to 
ii 18, and again from iv 17 to the end). 

It is possible that the loss of the word in the chief mss is due to Possible 
homoeoteleuton. The resemblance between aiTHN and attHN is 80 close, /omoeo- 
that ayamnv may have been passed over in KaITHNAPATTHNEIC. es 


ii 21 Aca OIKOAOMH. 


Tlaca 7 oikoSouy is read by S*ACP, with many cursives and some ii 21 raca 
patristic evidence. oikodou1. 

: Origen (cat. 151) has been cited for this reading, but the article is Origen’s 

absent from the only codex we possess. On the other hand the Athos ms reading. 

described by von der Goltz (Texte u. Unters. neue Folge ii 4, p. 75) has raca 

7 oixkodouy written above as an alternative to maca oikoSouy: and the margin 

contains the following note: rd pév pyrov Tod vropvyparos: ev @ aca oiKo- 

Soun dvev Tov dpOpov. 7 de €Ejynows pilav €yovea THy oikodopny TiOnoL Kal TO 

adpépov. The reference may perhaps be to the words r7 macy oikodouq, Which 

occur later in Origen’s comment. It is interesting however to note that in 

the supplement which Mr Turner (Journ. of Theol. Studies, April 1902, 

pp. 407 f.) has conjecturally added to correspond with Jerome’s Latin, the 

words waoa 7 oikodoun are introduced. The change has apparently been 

made on the ground that Jerome here writes wniversa aedificatio, and not 

omnis aedificatio as before: for I understaud that Mr Turner had not seen 

the evidence of von der Goltz’s Ms. 

We cannot do otherwise than accept the reading of the principal author- The article 
ities. The insertion of the article was probably a grammatical correction, inserted 
intended to secure the sense at a time when oixodouy had come to be aAReaT 
regarded almost exclusively as concrete in meaning. See the note in the grounds. 
commentary ad loc. 


iii 9 mwrtical Tic H OiKONOMia. 


I have discussed the internal evidence for this reading in the commen- iii 9 
tary. The external evidence is conflicting. aeeaie tls 

Porica (without wdvras) is read by 8*A 67** Cyril (de recta fide ad uae 
reg. ed. Aubert 1638, p. 123). To this Greek evidence we may add that of 
Origen as gathered from Jerome’s commentary. For though in the text 
Vallarsi prints i/wminare omnes, the word omnes is not found in some 
codices, and the subsequent comment indicates at two points that omnes 
was not present to the commentator’s mind. 

Serica mdvras has the authority of S°BCD,G,KLP etc., of various 
Greek writers, and of all the versions, with the partial exceptions in Latin 
of Hilary (in Ps. ix 3, ed. Vienna p. 76), Aug (de gen. ad lit. v. 38, ed. 
Vienna p. 162). 

It may be that the absence of B from its usual company is due here and 
elsewhere in the epistle to Western contamination. 
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iii 18 Yyoc Kal BAésoc. 
The main evidence is as follows: 


twos kat Bdbos BCD,G,P 17 and other cursives, together with all 
versions (exc. syr?*’). 
BdOos kai tos SAKL and many cursives, Orig Eus Chrys ete. 


The exception of the Harklean Syriac is due to the correction by 
Greek mss of the earlier Syriac reading. The Peshito had the curious 
order tyros al Bados Kal piKos kal wAdros, and Hphraim’s commentary attests 
this for the Old Syriac. 

Origen in his commentary undoubtedly accepted the reading Bdéos 
kai twos, although incidentally he speaks of the Cross as having both 
dos and Bdbos. We find also BaOos kai dos in Hom. in Jerem. xviii 2 
(Ru. iii 243). The text of von der Goltz’s Athos ms has BdaOos kai dios. 
But a note in the margin says that dos cai Babos was read in the text of 
the copy of Origen’s commentary, though he himself in his comment had 
Babos Kal dros. 

The interpretation of such evidence is uncertain, If, as in the reading 
last discussed, we suppose that B has admitted a Western element, the 
claim of the reading of NA Orig (8a6os Kai dos) is very strong. I have 
however printed vos cai Bados in deference to the judgment of Westcott 
and Hort. 


iv 9 KaTéBH. 

This is the reading of 8*AC* DG, 17 67**. 

But mpéroy is added in 8°BC°KLP and most cursives. The versions 
are divided: dg, agree with their Greek, and there is no addition in sah 
bohaeth. On the other hand rparov is attested by f vg (though not, appa- 
rently, by the original scribe of Codex Amiatinus): also by syr goth arm. 
Ephraim’s comment is a strange one, and it leaves us uncertain whether 
the Old Syriac had the addition or not: ‘Now that which ascended what 
is it (saith he) but the body, which descended by means of death into 
Hades? for that is the lower region of the earth’. 

The Latin translator of Irenaeus has no addition (M. p. 331); but it 
must be remembered that this is the case with the Latins generally with 
the exception of Ambrosiaster. 

Clement (exc. Theod., P. 979) has no addition. It is noteworthy that he 
ends the sentence with xaré8n, and continues thus: 6 xaraBas adtés éorw 
els Ta KaT@TaTa THs yhs Kal dvaBas drepava THv odpavar. 

Origen, though he does not make this transposition, recognises the 
same connexion of thought: in Joann. xix 21 kai 1é- Els r& kardrata Tis 
vis 0 KataBas, odTds eos Kat avaBds: Comp. Xix 20 kal yap eis Ta kaT@Tepa 
(sic) pépy THs yijs 6 karaBas, x.r.A. These passages throw no light on Origen’s 
reading in regard to mpérov: nor does the passage cited from the Latin of 
his commentary on Ezekiel (Ru. iii 358): nor again the incidental citation in 
Catena p. 162. Jerome’s commentary however in its text has no addition 
and this may perhaps be an indication of Origen’s text at this point. 


The strangest point about this reading is the company in which B 
finds itself. 
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iv 17 Ka@dc Kal TA €ONH. 


A small group of uncials with many cursives read xads kal Ta Nourd iv 17 7a 
€6m (8°D.°"KLP): so also syr goth arm; but not the Old Syriac as &7. 
attested by Ephraim’s commentary. 

The addition is of an interpretative character. 


iv 28 taic yepcin TO dradon. 


This is the reading of N°B. Other readings are: iv 28 ras 
4 XEpoly 76 


TO ayaOov rais xepoiv L, many cursives, and the text of the Caten meer 


(2 Orig). 

tats idias xepolv To ayadov N*AD,G; and some cursives. 

TO ayaOov rais idias yepoiv K and some cursives. 

ro aya@ov P 17 67** cod Laur 184 (v. der Goltz, p.78). This is sup- 
ported by m and by Clem. Alex. (P. 308, 371). The comment of Origen 
would not require any other reading than this. 


The versions do not give us much help in a reading of this kind. 


iv 29 tpdc OiKOAOMAN TAc xpefac. 


We find the remarkable substitution of micrews for ypetas in D.* G5 46. iv 29 ris 
Ad aedificationem fidei is the almost universal reading in Latin codices xpelas. 
and fathers. Jerome ad loc. says, ‘Pro eo autem quod nos posuimus ad 
aedvficationem opportunitatis, hoc est quod dicitur Graece rijs ypetas, in 
Latinis codicibus propter euphoniam mutauit interpres et posuit ad aedifi- 
cationem fidei’. Jerome’s rendering is found in Codd. Amiatinus and 
Fuldensis (the latter having opportunitatis fidet), but it has not succeeded 
in displacing the older Latin rendering in the ordinary Vulgate mss. 

The only Greek patristic evidence cited for micrews is Greg. Nyss. 7m Clement’s 
Ecclesiast. vii 6 (Migne p. 727), Basil Regg. pp. 432, 485, alibi. It is how- reading. 
ever to be noted that, although in Clem. Alex. Strom. i 18 go (P. 371) 
we have zpos oikodopny ths xpeias, yet in the opening sentence of the 
Paedagogus we have the expression eis oixodopny rioreos. 

It has been suggested to me that the reading of D,* and Iren. Haer. Comp. — 
(praef. ad init.) in 1 Tim. i 4 should be borne in mind in the consideration 1 Tim, 1 4. 
of this variant: pa@Aov 7 oikodouny Ocot thy év miotes (D2° has oikodopiay: 
the true reading being ofxovopiay). 


iv 32, V 2 YMIN...YMAC...YMON. 


The reading of B is éyapicaro jyiv...pyamnoer vpas Kal mapédwxey éavrov iy 32,V2 
imep tpov. & has vpiv...duas (juas &*)...7uav. bpiv.. .0mas 

The reading in iv 32 may be considered by itself. B has the support of 
D, (but not d,) KL: but the same combination reads ny also in the parallel 
passage, Col. iii. 13, where B goes with the other uncials in reading vpiv. 
The context would admit of piv, but dpiv is the more natural: and it is 
supported by NAG;P (the cursives and the versions are divided). 


. UO. 
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The readings in v 2 must be considered together. We can hardly allow 
a change of the pronoun in the two clauses coupled by kai. The evidence 
of the uncials is as follows: 
vpas S*ABP, yas 8D,G,KL : 
dpov B, nov XSAD,G,K LP. 


In Modern Greek dpeis and jyeis are indistinguishable in sound, and 
this was probably the case when our Mss were written, for the scribes 
perpetually confuse them. ‘The context usually settles the question: but 
where either will make good sense, it is difficult to come to a decision. On 
the whole we may be satisfied to read the pronoun of the second person 
throughout this passage. 


V I4 €ttIaycel col 6 XpicTéc. 


By the change of a single letter we get the reading emupatoer oor ¢ 
yptords. I have already given (p. 119) a passage from Jerome ad /oc., in 
which he tells of a preacher who quoted the text as follows: ‘Surge Adam 
qui dormis, et exsurge a mortuis, et non ut legimus empavoer oor Xproros, 
id est orietur tibi Christus, sed émupaioes, id est continget te Christus’. 

There seems to be no Greek evidence to corroborate this. For though 
Cramer’s Catena ad loc., p. 196, 1. 31, has emupatoe: cor 6 Xpicros, this 
appears to be but a copyist’s error: the extract is from Chrysostom ad loc., 
and Field’s apparatus (p. 279) shews that several scribes have written 
emwpavoet for enupaioe:. In Latin however we find continget te Christus in 
the old Roman edition of Ambrosiaster ad Joc., and in Augustine on Ps. iii 
6 (ed. Ben. iv iib). 

If this reading is due to a mere mistake, there is another which involves 
conscious alteration, viz. éemupatvcets tod xptotov. It is found in Cod. Claro- 
montanus (D,), the Latin side of which has continges Christum. It was 
known to Chrysostom: indeed it probably stood in the Ms which he was 
using for his commentary. For though, according to Field’s text and 
apparatus, in the first place in which he quotes the verse he gives us 
éemipavoe: cor 0 xyptotos, yet a few lines lower down his comment runs thus: 
Kal enupavoess, gyoi, rod xpiorod: of S€ haow "Embavoes cor 6 xpiords: 
padXov dé rovrd €or. This comment is far more natural if the text of the 
Catena be right, which gives in the first place émupavoes rod ypiorrod 
Continges Christum is found in Victorinus ad loc., and in some mss of 
Ambrosiaster: also in the Latin translator of Origen (Ru. ii 400, iii 78) 
Ruricius, epp. lib. ii 11, gives alternative readings: ‘et continges Christer 
siue ee te Christus’. Moreover Paulinus of Nola, ep. xxxii 20. 
has: ‘Surge inquit gui dormis, et erigere a mortuis, et adtinges Christum’: 


comp. €p. ix 2, ‘quamuis iamdudum ei dixeritis: Erige te a mortuis, ut 
adtingas Christum’. 


ca or > 
V 15 BAetreTe OYN AkpIB®c Tc trepitateite. 


This is the reading of S*B, 17 and other cursives, O 
ie rt: and the order 
is supported by the Bohairic version, which however reads ddeAdoi after 
dkpiBas. 
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NA have BAémere ody, ddeAoi, mds akpiBds mepurareire, and this is 
supported by the Vulgate and Pelagius ad loc. (as edited). D,G,KLP have 
the same reading without the insertion of dSed¢ol: this is supported by 
the Syriac and Armenian versions, and by Chrysostom, Lucifer, Victorinus 
and Ambrosiaster. In d, dxpi8és is not represented. 


V 17 cyNfete. 


This is read by SABP 17 67**...syr arm. Vry 

D,*G; have ovviovres, and D,°KL...have ovévres which is supported 7vlere. 
by Chrysostom and others. 

The Latin rendering was Propierea nolite effici (fieri) imprudentes, 
~ sed intellegentes, etc. It is quite possible that the participle came in by the 
process of Latinisation. 


V 19 wadmoic Kal YMNOIC Kal GAATC TINEYMATIKAIC K.T.A. 


The readings of this verse are compared with those of Col. iii 16 by v 19 
Lightfoot, Colossians, pp. 247 f. Here it may suffice to note that B (1) inserts YaAwois 
ev before Wadpois, with P 17 67**: (2) omits rvevparixais, with d, and some “*7** 
Mss of Ambrosiaster: (3) reads r7 xapdig, with N*Or“t, against év r7 xapdia 
or €v rais xapdiats. Of these variants (1) and (2) are probably errors, but 
(3) may be accepted. 


Vv 22 ai rynaikec, totic iAfoic ANAPACIN. 


The only ms which at present offers this reading is B. Clement of y 22 Ai 
Alexandria however cites the passage thus (P. 592) where he quotes vv. 21— yuvatkes, 
25, but where he begins his citation with ». 22 he inserts vmoraccécOwoav ae (otous 
(P. 308). Jerome says that the swbditae sint of the Latin ‘in Graecis “°°?” 
codicibus non habetur’; and he was probably guided by Origen here. 

The other readings are: 

(a) Ai yuvaixes, rots idiots avdpaow vroracoecOe KL...syr™Chr 

(b) Ai yuvaixes, Unoraccecbe tois idiots dvdpaow D.Gz 

(c) Ai yuvaixes rots iStors avdpdow iroraccécOwoay NAP...vg cop arm 
Clem*8 

(a) and (0) preserve the vocative construction, which is found below in 
@. 25, Vi I, 4, 5, 9, and in the parallel passages in Col iii 18 ff. 

(b) gives imordocec6e in the same position as in Col. iii 18. 

(c) departs from the true construction, and perhaps is not independent 
of 1 Cor. xiv 34 é\Ad troraccécOwcap. 

It is to be noted that in the chapter numberings of Huthalius a new 
capitulum ©’ begins with this verse. 


Vv 23. ayTOc CwTHp TOY CHMmarToc. 
This is the reading of S*ABD,*G, latt., except that N*A prefix 6 to Vv 23 adrds 


corp TUT. 
ND.KLP read kal atrés eote coryp Tov ooparos. The change was 


doubtless intended to make the language more smooth, but it weakens the 
sense. 
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Vv 27 avros 
EaUT OO. 


V 31 ™pos 
Thy yuvatka. 
avrov. 


Omission 
of the 
whole 
clause. 


EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


Vv 27 INd TrApPACTHCH aYTOC EdYTG. 


For atrds we find adriy in D,°K and many cursives; also in Chrysostom. 
But here again the sense is obviously weakened by the change. 


vy 30 OT! MéAH ECMEN TOY CHMATOC AYTOY. 


So the words stand without addition in S*AB 17 67** and in von der 
Goltz’s Athos ms. This last piece of evidence confirms the view that 
Origen knew of no addition (Ru. iii 61). We have further evidence from 
the Bohairic and Aethiopic versions, and from Methodius (Sympos. 54, 
Jahn p. 17). 

But the great mass of authorities add the words éx rijs capkos adrov Kat 
éx Tav doréwv avrod. Irenaeus read them and commented on them (Mass. 
v. 2 3, p. 294). They are derived from Gen. ii 23, Todro viv darovy ex Tov 
doréwy pou Kai cap& ex THs gapkKds pou, the verse which immediately precedes 
that which St Paul goes on to quote, ‘For this cause shall a man leave,’ ete. 
It is not impossible that St Paul should himself have made this adaptation 
as a preliminary to his quotation: but the strength of the evidence against 
the words justifies us in regarding them as an early gloss. 


Vv 31 Tmpoc TAN LYNaika ayTOY. 
In Gen. ii 24 the evidence for the Lxx is as follows: 
mpos THY yuvaika avtov, DE and most cursives, supported by Origen in 
his comment on Eph. v 31. 


TH yuvackl avrov, A and some cursives. 
Unfortunately the evidence of 8B is wanting. 


The passage is thrice quoted in the New Testament. 
In Matth. xix 5 the reading is 77 yuvackt avrod in almost all authorities. 
In Mark x 7 the whole clause kai mpookodAnOnaeta mpds Thy yuvaika adrov 
is wanting in 8B. For the mss which have this clause the evidence is : 
mpos THY yuvaixka avtov, DXTIL... 
TH yvvatkt avrov, ACLNA... 
In Eph. v 31 the main evidence is: 
Tpos THY yuvaika avrov, SBDYKL 
TH yuvatki adrov S* (om. avrov) AD,*Gs 17 
Origen (Cat. ad loc.) expressly states that St Paul omitted the clause of 
the LXX mpockohAnOyoerar mpos THY yuvaixa atrov. In c. Ceéls. iv 49 he 
quotes, as from St Paul, yéypamra yap dru evexev rovtov Karadelyper 
avOpwaros Tov marépa Kal THY pyTEpa Kal mpooKOAANOcerar mpos THY yuvaika 
avtov, kal €covrat of Svo. cis odpKka play. TO pvoThpiov TovTO péya eoriy, KTD. 
Here however he is quoting loosely from memory, as is shewn by his giving 
évexev tovrov for St Paul’s dri rovrov. Again in Comm. in Matth. t. xvii 
c. 34 he first quotes, as it seems, from the Lxx, and then adds St Paul’s 
words: but he does not give a continuous quotation from St Paul. These 


two passages therefore are not really inconsistent with his statement as to 
the omission of the clause by St Paul. 
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It appears that from Marcion’s text of the epistle the clause was also 
absent. For Tertullian c. Marc. v 18 cites the passage thus: ‘Propter hance 
(vl. hoc) relinquet homo patrem et matrem, et erunt duo in carne una. 
sacramentum hoc magnum est’ (‘hanc’ would seem to refer to ‘ecclesiam’): 
comp. ¢. Marc. iii 5 ‘Suggerens Ephesiis quod in primordio de homine 
praedicatum est relicturo patrem et matrem, et futuris duobus in unam 
carnem, id se in Christum et ecclesiam agnoscere.’ Epiphanius in a con- 
fused note (c. haer. xlii, schol. 3 in Ephes., p. 373) corroborates this 
evidence. 

It is remarkable that the only evidence of Greek Mss for omission of 
the clause is that which we have already noticed in Mark x 7. 


vig Kal AYT@N kal YMAN. 


This is the best reading in itself, and it has the strongest authority, being vi 9 kat 
supported by 8* (éaur.) ABD,*P 17 vg. aba Kat 
The Latin of Clarom. (d,) has et westrum tpsorum, and in consequence ““*”" 
of this the second xai of the Greek is dropped by the corrector: so that we 

get the reading kai avtév tuov D,°, which is also found in G3. 

Cyprian, Testim. iii 73, has e¢ westrum et ipsorum (om. et 2° cod. Monac.): 
this corresponds to kal tov cat adray N° (éavr.) L. 

The reading of the Textus Receptus kal judy avtoy has but very slight 
support. 


vi Io TOY AolTTO¥. 


This is read by S* AB 17, and is supported by the true text of Cramer’s vi 10 rod 
Catena ad /oc., which at this point almost certainly represents Origen (see 700. 
Journ. of Th. St. iii 569). 

As ro Xourov, Or Aourdy alone, is frequent in St Paul’s epistles, we are 
not surprised to find the variant 76 Aowoy in N*D,G3 and many other 
authorities. 


vi 16 €N TIACIN. 


The preposition év is given by SBP 17... Cramer’s Catena ad loc. supports vi 16 
this reading in its text, although Chrysostom from whom it is quoting at © 747. 
this point has éri. The Latin rendering is 7 omnibus, with the rarest em raow. 
exceptions. 

On the other hand emi racw is found in AD,G;KL and many other 
authorities. Ambrosiaster has super his omnibus. In Book xii of the 
de trinitate, ascribed to Vigilius of Thapsus, we find the rendering super 
haec omnia (Chifflet p. 313). This. Book, however, according to a recent 
theory is a Latin translation of a Greek treatise (see references in the note 
on p. 291 above, see also p. 269n.). Inc. Varimad. iii 24 Vigilius has the 
usual rendering in omnibus. 
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vi 16 Ta 
Temupw- 
pea. 


vi 19 70 
pvoTnpLov 
Tov evay- 
yeAlou, 


EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


vi 16 TA TETTYPWMENd. 


The definite article is omitted in BD,*G,. The combination is inter- 
esting, but it may be merely accidental. Origen has the article in his 
comment in the Catena, and in his comm. in Eaod., Ru. ii 126. In his 
comm. in Joann, xxxii 2 (Ru. iv 406) the article is present, but a little 
lower down (p. 407), though Delarue has it, Huet and Brooke omit it. In 
the passages cited by Tregelles (Ru. i 266 and in Prov. Mai 12) we have 
only allusions from which no argument can be drawn. 


vi 19 TO MYCTHPION TOY eYarreAfoy. 


The omission of rod evayyeAiov by BG, is supported by Victorinus. In 
Tert. c. Marc. vy 18 we have the phrase constantiam manifestandi sacra- 
menti in apertione oris, which points to the same omission. 
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*Ayaés, ii 10, iv 28 f., vi 8 

dyabwatvn, V 9 

dyandy, ii 4, V 2, 25, 28, 33, Vi 243 
0 Hyamnuévos, 1 6 

ayamrn, i 15, ii 4, ili 19, Vi 233 & 
aya, 1 4, Ui 17, IV 2, 15, 16 

dyamyrés, V 1, Vi 21 

ayiagew, V 26 

drytos* ol drytot, i 1, 15, 18, ii 1g, iii 18, 
iv 12, Vi183 dytoc, iil 8, V 33 dytos 
kal duwmpos, i 4, V273 Td mvedua TO 
dyov, i 13, iv 30; vads aysos, li 213 
oi dytor daéaroXot, iil 5 

dyvowa, iv 18 

dypumveiv, vi 18 

dev, V 19 

addedpos, Vi 21, 23 

aOeos, ii 12 

alua: (rod xpicrod) 17, 1113; alua Kal 
odpé, Vi 12 

alpew, iv 31 

aloxpos, V 12 

alaxpérns, V 4 

airetoOat, ili 13, 20 

alxuarwolav, yxwadrwrevoev, iv 8 

aldv: 6 aldy ofros, 1 213 Tod Kdopou 
TovTou, li 2; of aldves, ili g, 11; of 
émepxbmevol, li 7; 6 ala T&v aldvwr, 
iii 21 

dxabapola, iv 19, V 3 

axdOapros, V 5 

dkapros, V IL 

dKxovew (Tov xpiorév), iv 21 

akpiB@s, V 15 

dKpoBvoria, ii rx 

akpoywviatos, li 20 

adndea, iv 21, 24 f., V9, Vi 143 6 NOyos 


EPHES. , 


THs aAnbelas, 1133 Kabws eorw adi}- 
Odea, iv 21 
adnOevew, iv 15 
dAvots, Vi 20 
duapravew, iv 26 
dmapria, ii I 
auny, iii 21 
duwpos, 1 4, V 27 
dvaBalveyv, iv 8 ff. 
dvaywwoKew, iii 4 
dvakedaraotcbat, i 10 
dvahauBdvew, Vi 13, 16 
dvaveotaba, iv 23 
dvdoTa, V 14 
dvacrpéperbat, li 3 
dvactpogpy, iv 22 
dyenos (ris dudackaNlas), iv 14 


3 


dvettxyviaoros, ili 8 


2 


dvéxecOat, iv 2 


dvyKkew, V 4 

dvip: eis dvdpa Trédevoy, iv 13 

avOpwrdpeckos, Vi 6 

dvOpwros eis éva Kawvév, ii 15; 6 éow, 
iii 16; 6 madatds, iv 22; 6 Kawdés, 
iv 243 ol viol rar dvOpdrey, ili 5 

avidvat, Vi 9 

dvoéts, Vi 19 

aytl TovTov, V 31 

dvrioThvat, Vi 13 

délws mepirarely, iV I 

darndynkoTes, iV 19 

arnddorpiwpévo, ii 12, iv 18 

dmarav, Vv 6 

andarn, lv 22 

delO.a' of viol rs, ii 2, Vv 6 

dme\H, Vi 9 

amNérns, Vi 5 

20 
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amokanvmrev, ili 5 Soxiud few, V 10 
droxdduwis, 1 17, ili 3 dduara, iv 8 
admokara\Ndooew, il 16 ’ 66£a, iii 13, 213; els emauvov (rhs) d0Ens, 
amokptmrev, iii g i 6, 12, 143 6 marnp THs SbEns, 1 17; 
amoxrelvew, ii 16 wrotros rhs dbéns, i 18, ill 16 
dmoNUTpwots, 1 7, 14, 1V 30 dovAevew, Vi 7 
dmdoroNos, i 1, ii 20, iii 5, iv 11 dofdos, vi 5 f., 8 
amortOec Oat, 1V 22, 25 divamus, 1 19, 21, iii 7, 16, 20 
dppaBwrv, i 14 dwped, ii 7, iv 7 
dpx7y, 1 21, iii 10, vi 12 ddpov, ii 8 
apxwv, il 2 
doé\yeta, 1V 19 éyelpew, 1 20, V 14 
doopos, V 15 #0vn, Td, li 11, iii 1, 6, 8, iv 17 
acwrla, V 18 el ye, iii 2, iv 21 
avédvew, ii 21, iv 15 eldwhoddTpyns, V 5 
aténou, iv 16 cipfvn, i 2, i 17, iv 3, Vi 15, 233 4 
avrés (emph.), ii 14, iv to f., v 23, 27 elpnyn huav, li 14; movety elpnyny, 
deci, 1 7 ii 15 
adh, iv 16 éxxAnola, i 22, iii 10, 21, v 23 ff., 27, 
adbapola, Vi 24 29, 32 
adppwv, V 17 éxdéyetOat, i 4 

: éxmopeverOat, iv 29 
BdOos, iii 18 exTpépew, V 29, Vi 4 
Barriopa, iv 5 éhaxioToTepos, li 8 
Baoirela Trot xpicrov Kal Oeov, V 5 éheyxelv, V II, 13 
BéXos, vi 16 édeos, li 4 
Pracgnuta, iv 31 éAevOepos, Vi 8 
Bdérew: Os, V 15 édmls, 1 18, il 12, Iv 4 
Bovrn (rod OeAnparos adrod), 1 11 evoeixvucbar, ii 7 

, €vdogos, V 27 
yeveal, iil 5, 21 évduvapodc@at, Vi 10 
yruplfew, i g, ili 3, 5, 10, Vi 19, 21 évd0cacOa, iv 24, Vi 11, 14 
yraots, ill 19 évépyea’ Kara (THv), 119, iii 7, iv 16 
yovets, Vi 1 évepyew, 1 II, 20, li 2, iii 20 
yovara kdumrev, Ui 14 evkakelv, iil 13 
évérns, iv 3, 13 

dénots, Vi 18 évToAn, li 15, Vi 2 
déopuos, iii 1, iv I é£aryopdfewv, Vv 16 
déxerOae (repixepadralav), vi 17 e&ioxvew, ili 18 
didBodos, iv 27, vi 11 éfovola, 1 21, ii 2, iii 10, vi 12 
SiaOAKar (THs émaryyeNlas), ii 12 émayyerla, 1 13, ii 12, ili 6, vi 2 
Siaxovla, iv 12 érawvos, v. béa 
didkovos, iii 7, vi 21 émepxouevor (aidves), ii 7 
didvoua, ii 3, iv 18 émlyvwos, 1 17, IV 13 
dvdacKanla, iv 14 ém.dvery, iv 26 
OvddoKanor, iv 11 érOupla, ii 3, iv 22 
diddoxecOa (€v adr@), iv 21 éemipavoxev, V 14 
dikatos, vi I éemtxopnyla, iv 16 
dixatocdvy, iV 24, V 9, Vi 14 érrotkobometc Oat, ii 20 
6c6, 11 £1, Wii 13, Iv 8,25, ¥ 14 émoupavlois, év Tots, i 3, 20, li 6, ili 10, 


Obypwara, ll 15 yi 12 
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épyagecOa, iv 28 

épyacla, iv 19 

Epyov (Staxovlas), iv 12; épyaii gf., v 11 
éroyuacla, Vi 15 

ed ylvecOa, vi 3 

evayyedlferda, ii 17, ili 8 
evayyédov, i 13, iii 6, vi 15, 19 
evayyedoral, iv 11 

evdpecTos, V 10 

evdokla, 1 5, g 

evNoyetv, 1 3 

evdoynrés, i 3 

edroyla, 1 3 

eUvora, Vi 7 

eVotayxvos, 1V 32 

evTpameNla, V 4 

evxapicTeiv, 1 16, V 20 
edxapiotla, V 4 

evwila, V 2 

éxOpa, ii 15 f. 


faq (rod Oeod), iv 18 


Artkla, 1V 13 

Atos, IV 26 

juepa: dmrouTpwoews, 1V 30; Tovnpd, 
v 16, vi 13 


Oddrew, V 29 

OéAnua (Beod, Kuplov), i I, 5, 9, II, 
V 17, Vi 6; Td Oedjpuara, il 3 

Oeuéduos, li 20 

Oewedodc Oat, ili 17 

Oriwers, iii 13 

Outs, iV 31 

Ovpeos, vi 16 

Ouvala, V 2 

Owpak, vi 14 


tdvos, [iv 28], v 22 

"Inoods: ddnOea ev tw "Inood, iv 21 
"Iopand, ii 12 

icxvs, i 19, Vi to 


Kabaplfew, V 26 

kabliev, 1 20 

kawos dvOpwiros, ii 15, iv 24 
xaipos, i 10, ii 12, Vv 16, vi 18 
kaxla, iv 31 

KkadetoOa, iv 1, 4 

Kdprrev Tau yovara, ii 14 
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kapdla, i 18, iii 17, iv 18, v 19, vis, 22 

kapros ToD pwrés, V 9 

kara: 7 Kad? duds mloris, i153 Th Kar’ 
eué, Vi 213 of Kad? eva, Vv 33 

KataBalvewv, iv g f. 

KaraBorh Kédouou, i 4 

KarahauBdverOat, iii 18 

KataNelirew, V 31 

katavray, iv 13 

Katapyew, ii 15 

KaTaptiouds, iv 12 

Kareviroy, i 4 

karepydtecOat, Vi 13 

Karotkely, iii 17 

KarouKyTnpioy, ii 22 

kaTwrepa pépn, iv 9g 

Kavxadobat, li g 

kevol Adbyot, V 6 

kegady, 1 22, iv 15, V 23 

khérrew, iv 28 

KAnpovoula, 1 T4, 18, V 5 

KAnpodc bar, 1 11 

kAfjous, 1 18, iv 1, 4 

Kvdwrlfer Oar, iv 14 

koulfew, vi 8 

Komlav, iv 28 

Koomoxpdropes, Vi 12 

KOopos, i 4, ii 2, 12 

KparatodcOat, li 16 

Kpdros (ris taxvos avrod), i 19, Vi To 

Kpavyy, iv 31 

Kpupy, V 12 

xrifewv, ii 10, 15, ili 9, iv 24 

KuBla, iv 14 

KUpios’ év xkuply, ii 21, iv 1, 17, Vv 8, 
Vi 1, 10, 21; €v T@ Kuplw Inood, i 15 

kuptérns, 1 21 


Nbyos, Vi 19; Tis ddnOelas, 113; campéds, 
iv 293; Kevols Adyos, V 6 

Aovwds: of Aowrol, ii 3; [Td Nowa Orn, 
iv 17]; 70d Aovrod, vi 10 

Aourpév, V 26 

Avew, li 14 

Autrety, iv 30 


paxpodupla, iv 2 
paKkpoxpovios, Vi 3 

pavOdvew Tov xpicrdv, iV 20 
poaprtpetOat, iv 17 
poararTns, iV 17 
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pdxvatpa, Vi 17 mapaxahew, iv 1, Vi 22 
péyas (uvoTnpiov), V 32 mapamTo@mara, i 7, i r, 5 
péyebos, i 19 TaploTdvat, V 27 
peOodla, iv 14, Vi II mdpotkos, li 19 
pmeOUoKxerOar, V 18 mapopylvew, Vi 4 
pédos, iv 25, V 30 mapopyipbs, iv 26 
pépos, iv 16; T& Karwrepa pépn, iV 9 mappnola, iii 12, vi 19 
poecorotxov, ii 14 mappnordver bar, Vi 20 
peTradoovar, iv 28 was: waca oikodouy, i213 maoa warpid, 
mérpov, iv 7, 13, 16 iii 15; ol wdvres, iv 13; Ta wayTa, 
pAjKos, iii 18 ito f.,. 23) dil) 9, IV PLO Taye vaehoe 
pLNTNS, Vi év Tal, i 23, iv 6, vi 16 
puretv, V 20 mwarnp (Oeds), i 2 £., 17, ii 18, iii 14, 
pwelay moveicbar, i 16 iv 6, V 20, Vi 23 
pvnwovevew, ii It marpid, iii 15 
pvorhptov, ig, iii 3f., 9, V32, Vi 19 IILaddos, i 1, ili 1 
pewpodoyla, V 4. maverOat, i 16 

memolOnats, ill 12 
vads, li 21 mepifwvvvcbat, Vi 14 
vexpos, i 20, ii 1, 5, V 14 mepixepadata, V1 17 
vhrvos, iv 4 mwepirarety, ii 2, 10, iv 1, 17, V 2, 
voeiv, ili 4, 20 8, 15 
powos (rev évrodGv év Sbyuacw), ii 15 weprrolnors, i 14 
vovdecta, Vi 4 Tepiocevew, 1 8 
voos, iv 17, 23 TepiTouy, li 11 

TepipéperOar, iv 14 
Eos, ii 12, 19 mupla, iv 31 

mioTevev, 1 13, 19 
olketos (rod Oeod), il 19 alores, 1 15, ii 8, ili 12, 17, iv 5, 13, 
olkodou7, ii 21, iv 12, 16, 29 vi 16, 23 
olxovoula, i 10, ill 2, 9 misrés, 1 I, Vi 21 
oivos, V 18 wrdvn, iV 14 
édlyos: éy d\vy@, ili 3 mwAdros, iii 18 
dvoua, 1 21, V 20 mEOvEKTNS, V 5 
dvoudtecOa, i 21, ili 15, V 3 m)eovetla, iv 19, V 3 
épy7, ii 3, iv 31, Vv 6 mwdnpodv, i 23, ili 19, iv 10, v 18 
épylferbar, iv 26 TANnpwua, 1 10, 23, lili 19, iv 13 
dotétns, IV 24 mAnolov, 6, iv 25 
dou edwolas, V 2 mdovovos, li 4 
éogpus, Vi 14 mdodTos, i 7, 18, ii 7, iii 8, 16 
ovpavol, i 10, iii 15, iv 10, vi 9 mvedua Ths émayyedlas 7d dyov, i 133 
dpelhew, V 28 TO dytov Tod Oeod, iv 30; avrod (se. 
6POadpodovdla, vi 6 Geod), iii 16; coplas kal droxadiWews, 
6pParuol THs Kapdlas, i 18 1173 Tod vods buar, iv 23; ev mvedua, 

ii 18, iv 4; évdrns Tod mvevmaros, 

madela, Vi 4 iv 33 év mvevuart, ii 22, iii 5, v 18, 
madaos dvOpwiros, iv 22 vi 18; udxaipa rod mvevparos, Vi 175 
mahn, Vi 12 Tod mvedpuatos To vv évepyotyros év 
mavotNla, Vi 11, 13 Tots vlols Tis deOlas, ii 2 
mavoupyla, iV 14 mvevparixés, 1 3, V 19; Tau mveupariKd, 


mapadiddvat, iV 19, V 2, 25 vi 12 
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movetv (rpdbecw), iii tt; rovetr Oa uvelay, 
116; rovetc Par avénow, iv 16 

twolnua, li to 

Toiweves, iv IT 

modtrela, li 12 

moNvtolkidos, iii Io 

trovnpla, Vi 12 

movnpos, 6, Vi 16; tudpa, v 16, vi 13 

Twopvela, V 3 

mépvos, V 5 

movs, i 22, vi 1s 

mpdooew, Vi 21 

mpavtns, iv 2 

Tpémew, V 3 

mpecBevev, Vi 20 

mpoypagew, iil 3 

mpoeNmifev, 1 12 

mpoeTouudfew, ii 10 

mpb0eow, kard, i 11, iii rr 

mpooplfew, i 5, 11 

Tpocaywyn, ii 18, ili 12 

mpocevxet Oat, Vi 18 

mpocevxn, i 16, vi 18 

Wpockaprépyots, Vi 18 

TpooKoO\Nac Gat, V 31 

mporpopd, V 2 

Tpocwrodnuwvla, Vi 9 

mpotlBecba, 1 9 

Tpopyrat, ii 20, iil 5, iv 11 

mupovcOa, vi 16 

Tepwois TAS Kapélas, iv 18 


phua Oeod, vi 1735 &v pyuatt, V 26 
prgodcOa, iii 17 
purts, V 27 


campos, iv 29 

odpé, ii 3, V 29, 313 év capkl, ii 11; 
éy TH capkl adrod, ii 15; Kata odpKa, 
vi 5; mpods alua kal cdpka, vi 12 

oBevviva, vi 16 

oKoros, V 8, II, Vi 12 

oxorodcba, iv 18 

copia, i 8, 17, iii 10 

copol, V 15 

omlXos, V 27 

orovddgew, iv 3 

oraupos, ii 16 

oréya, iv 29, Vi 19 

cuvapporoyelrOat, ii 21, iv 16 

cw BiBdgerba, iv 16 


atvdermos, iv 3 

ouveyelpew, li 6 

atveows, iii 4 

ow fworoety, li 5 

ouviévat, V 17 

ouvkabléew, ii 6 

ouvKANpovemos, ili 6 

ouvKowwvely, V II 

cuvpéroxos, iii 6, V 7 

cvvotkodouetcOa, ii 22 

guvmoNirns, ii 19 

cvvowpos, ili 6 

oppaylvecAat, 1 13, iv 30 

cHfgecba, li 5, 8 

gGua, iv 16, V 23, 283 (rod xpicTod), 
i 23, iv 12, V 30; év o@ua, ii 16, iv 4 

TWTNP TOU TWLaTOS, V 23 

cwrnpla, i 13 

TWTNpLov, TO, Vi 17 


Tamewoppootvyn, IV 2 

TéKva, VI, Vil, 43 Opyis, li 3; Pwrds, 
v8 

TéXevos (avnp), iv 13 

Tnpeiv, 1V 3 

Tomoy diddvat, 1V 27 

Tpomos, Vi 5 

TéxiKos, Vi 21 


Udwp, V 26 

vlofecta, i 5 

vids Tod Geob, iv 133 Tis drelas, il 2, 
v 6; Trav dvOpdruy, iil 5 

Uuvos, V 19 

vrakovew, Vi I, 5 

vrepdvw, 1 21, iV Io 

brepBdddev, i 19, li 7, i 19 

birepexmepicood, iii 20 

UrodeloOar, Vi 15 

brordocew, 1 22, V 21, 24 

twos, iii 18, iv 8 


pavepovobat, V 13 
pOelperOat, iv 22 
poBetcAa, V 33 
poBos, V 21, Vi 5 
ppayyuos, ii 14 
ppovnors, 1 8 

pvoe, ii 3 

pas, v 8f., 13 
gpurifew, i 18, ili g 
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xaplfecba, iv 32 

Xap, Tovrod, iii 1, 14 

Xapis,i2,6f.,ii 5, 7f, vir4q; (do0cica, 
€600y), ii 2, 7 f.,iv 7; ta dm xdpw 
Tots dkovovgw, 1V 29 

xapirody, i 6 

xelp, iv 28 

xeElporolnros, ii 11 

xpela, iv 28; mpds olkodouhy rijs xpelas, 
iv 29 

xpnoros, iv 32 

xXpnoroTys, li 7 


INDEX OF GREEK WORDS. 


Xpiocros: ev TH xplor@, 1 10, 12, 20; 
é&y TO XptoT@ Inood To Kuply judr, 
iii 11; & Xpiorg@, i 3, iv 325 & 
Xpicr@ "Inood, i 1, ii 6f., 10, 13, 
iii 6, 21; xwpls Xpuorod, ii 12 


Wdadrew, V 19 
Wahuds, V 19 
Webdos, iv 25 
Wuxn é€k Wuxjs, vi 6 


wdy, V 19 


INDEX OF 


Adoption, 27 f., 143 

agapae, 122 

Ambrosiaster, 143, 172, 268, 301; 
Roman edition of, 294, 300 

Anthology, epigram of Philip of Thes- 
salonica, 262 f. 

Antioch, Church in, 5, 55 

aorist, meaning and rendering of, 142, 
190, 195, 205; epistolary, 167, 217, 
276 

apostles and prophets, 69, 77f., 97 f., 
163, 181 

Aristotle, on agy, 186; xopnyeiv, 187; 
eUTpameNta, 197; evépyera, 242 ff.; 
TARPWUA, 259 

Armenian yersion, evidence for Old 
Syriac, 214, 267 n. 

article: qualifying phrase added with- 
Cuiarh..d 15) 0., We ri il An. iv 15 
anarthrous subst. with further defi- 
nition, iii 11 n., iv 14, 16n.; art. 
with first only of related terms, 
v5 n.; art. with the second of two 
nouns, Vv 23 n. 

Ascension of our Lord, 24, 96, 179 f. 

Ascension of Isaiah, on evil spirits, 
1543; seven heavens, 180; the Be- 
loved, 232 

atonement: redemption through blood, 
29; blood of a covenant, 62 f.; 
reconciliation, 65 f. 


Baptism, 178, 206 f.; confession at, 
125, 206 f.; origin of baptismal 
creed, 207; Voice at the Baptism, 


230 f. 
Beloved, the, 28; detached note on, 


229 ff. 


SUBJECTS. 


Body, of Christ, the Church, 4r ff.; 
fulfilling Him, 43 f., 87 ff., roo f.; 
quotations from Clement,140; Origen 
and Chrysostom, 45; one body, 65 f., 
93 f.; fellow-members of (‘concor- 
porate’), 78; growth of, 102 ff., 131, 
183, 188; building of, 99, 182, 188; 
Christ the Head of, 41 ff., 103, 124 ff.; 
the Saviour of, 124 f.; lying is a sin 
against, 110 f.; ‘in a bodily way’, 
88; ‘the body of His fiesh’, 88, 161 

building, metaphor derived from, 67 ff., 
112 f.; building and growth, 71, 99, 
113, 182, 188; rooted and founded, 
85 f.; of Greek temples, 260 ff. 


Calvary, legend of, 119 n. 

Christ : the rendering of ‘Messiah’, 6; 
with and without the article, 22, 32; 
the titles ‘Christ’ and ‘Jesus’, 23 f., 
107; ‘Christ’ and ‘the Lord’, 72, 
go; ‘Christ’ and ‘the Son of God’, 
100; ‘in Christ’, 22 ff., 32 f., 57 £.; 
‘without Christ’, 56 f., 158; Christ 
in us, 85; to ‘learn Christ’, 106, 
190; the kingdom of, 117; the fear 
of, 123, 127, 209; see also Body, 
Fulness, Mystery 

Church, the, 80, 89, 124 ff.; its relation 
to Christ, see Body, Fulness: the 
household of God, 67; God’s house, 
68 f.; God’s temple, 71 f.; Christ’s 
ecclesia, 68 f. 

Clement of Alexandria, on the Church, 
140 

Colossians, Hpistle to, 136f.; passages 
discussed, (i 24) 44, (i 26 f.) 238, 
(ii 9) 88, (ii 13 f.) 153 
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Corinthians, First Epistle to: passages 
discussed, (ii 1 ff.) 237, (ii 6, 8) 154, 
(ili 9) 165, (iii 10 ff.) 260 f., (xii 6) 
152, (xiii) 251. Second Hpistle to, 
122; its opening, 18; passages dis- 
cussed, (i 13) 251, (i 21) 147, (iii 14) 
265, (v 1) 165, (v 19) 195, (viii 1) 
225 f. 

corner-stone, 68 f., 163 f. 


Dative, of definition, ii 1 n.; of time, 
ii 5 n. 

Didaché, date and value of, 98 n.; on 
apostles and prophets, 98; list of 
warnings, 112 n.; parallels quoted 
from, 176, 200, 211 f. 

dispensation, 32, 144 f. 


Elect, the: see detached note on ‘The 
Beloved’, 229 ff. 

election: the principle of selection, 
25 ff.; the ultimate purpose of, 33 ff. 

English versions: early, i 11, 23, iv 
TOs Opn 3 20 Ung e? Oder ee Veyel loligna ss 
11,10; 220, Ul) 15; 20, 1V 21, 245132) 
W £35209) Vise O 3 ni759102,000, 18, 
U2, 32 pL Owe shiem Viewuela tones 
264 

Ephesians, Epistle to: a circular 
letter, 11; omission of ‘in Ephesus’, 
11 f. and note on variants, 292 ff.; 
absence of salutations, 12; analysis 
of, 13 f.; summary of, 130 f. 

Uphraim Syrus, commentary preserved 
in Armenian, 142 f., 145, 148, 152, 
214, 267 D., 288, 290, 293, 298 f. 

epistolary phrases, 37 f.; opening salu- 
tations, 141; detached note on, 
275 ff. 

Esdras, Second (Fourth): parallels 
quoted from, 39 n., 48 


Fatherhood of God, 27 f., 38, 83 ff., 
93 f., 174 

flesh: of Christ, 63 f.; ‘the body of 
His flesh’, 88, 161; ‘in the flesh’, 


56, 72; ‘one flesh’, 126; ‘blood 
and flesh’, 213 


Fritzsche ; notes on evdoxla, 1443 émt- 
wos, 2523 mypwua, 255 
fulness, 87 ff.; of the times, 32, 39 n.; 


SUBJECTS. 


of Christ, 42 ff., roo f.; of God, of 
the Deity, 88 f.; detached note on 
TAnpwua, 255 ff. 


Galatians, Epistle to: passages dis- 
cussed, (ii 7, 9) 75, (ii 20) 108, 183, 
(ii 8) 243 f., (v 6) 246 

Galen: see Medical writers 

Gentiles: use of the term, 157 f., 189; 
problem of their inclusion, 5 f., 35 f., 
55 f.; former condition of, 56 ff., 
60 f., 105 f.; new position of, 58, 62, 
67,78 fe 

grace : opening salutation, 141; closing 
formula, 137, 217; St Paul’s use of 
the term, 28, 51 f., 75 f., 95; to 
‘give grace’, 113, 193 f.; grace of 
speech, 116, 198 f.; detached note 
on xdpis, 221 f. 


Hebraistic phrases : ‘sons of’, 49, 156, 
168; ‘purpose of the ages’, 80; 
‘inheritance’, 116; ‘walking’, 153; 
‘heavens’, 180; ‘know of a surety’, 
199 

Hippocrates : see Medical writers 

humility, a new virtue, g1 


Inscriptions : temple-barrier, 60, 160 ; 
on building, 164, 260 ff. 


James, Epistle of : passages discussed, 
(iv 6) 223, (v 12) 279 n., (v 16) 247 
Jerome : his commentary on Ephesians 
mainly from Origen, 143, 147, 162, 
171 f., 173, 196, 198 f., 297 f.; his 
revision of the Vulgate, 147, 289; 
various readings or renderings, 78 
(concorporales), 147 (pignus), 164 
and 288 (summus angularis lapis), — 
171 f. (propositum), 174 (paterni- 
tates), 177 (in ecclesia), 193 and 299 
(opportunitatis), 208 (propter hoe), 
290 (tota arma); on a legend of 
Calvary, rrg n.; on bishops, 123; 
on the Gospel acc. to the Hebrews, 
194; on Clement, 254 n.; on Jer. 
Vi 26 (dyamnrés), 229 n.; on Job 
xvii 7 (rwerdpwvrat), 265 n. 

Jerusalem, conference at, 
Temple 


8; see 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


Jesus: see Christ 
Jewish thought, contemporary, 41, 49, 
133 0., 154, 175, 180, 213 


Kneeling, in N.T., 82 f., 174 


Latin versions, 289 f.: see Jerome 
Lord, the: see Christ: ‘in the Lord’, 
72, 90, 118, 128 


Man, Divine purpose for, r4, 130; not 
changed by sin, 29; worked out by 
election, 29, 33; through the Church, 
44 f.; ‘nature’ of man, 50; new 
making of man in Christ, 52 f., 101; 
‘one new man’, 65, 94; ‘a perfect 
man’, toof.; the individual and the 
whole of humanity, 102 f.; ‘the old 
man’ and ‘the new man’, 107 ff.: 
see also Unity 

Medical writers, illustrations from: 
Hippocrates, 186, 195; Galen, 187f., 
200, 242; Dioscorides, 207, 264 

Messiah, the hope of the Jew, 6 f., 
22 f.: see Christ 

ministry, the Christian, 97 ff. 

mystery: source of the word to St 
Paul, 30f.; his use of it, 208 f.; 
the Divine ‘secret’, 39, 76 ff., 81; 
the epithet ‘great’, 126; ‘the mys- 
tery of the gospel’, 136, 216; de- 
tached note on pvornpioy, 234 ff. 


Origen: his commentary on Ephesians, 
quoted, 45, 143, 148 f., 152, 163, 
173, 183 f., 190, 195, 198 f. (edxa- 
ptotia), 203 (e&aryopagopuevor), 219 
(apOapota), 254 (érlyvwots), 269 f. 
(répwors), 292 (om. év Edécw), 298, 
302; text of Greek fragments, 199 ; 
newly edited, 297, 303; notes in 
von der Goltz’s ms, 292 f., 297 ff.: 
see Jerome 


Papyri, illustrations from, 275 ff.: 
further citations, 37, 146, 151, 159, 
169 

Pastoral Epistles, phraseology of, 209 
and 239 f. (uvorypoy), 141 (opening 
salutation), 151 and 155 (6 vOv aidy), 
153 (absence of mepiraretv), 193 


EPHES. 
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(S:aBoros), 196 (Sofvar éavrdv), 200 
(ehéyxew), 226 (xdpis), 251 f. (éxl- 
yoo adnGelas), 283 (xdpw exw) ; 
further passages noted in r Timothy, 
Guay) mezLosm (en) me 2rOsm (is) mer7 Ss 
(iii 13) 148, (iv 5) 216, (iv 13) 168, 
(v 5) 284, (v 8) 163, (vi 17) 1693 
in 2 Timothy, (i 3) 280, (i8) 166f., 
(i 10) 170 and 218, (i 8—12) 172, 
(i 16) 216, (iii 16) 211, (iv 5) 18rf., 
(iv 19) 281; in Titus, (i 5) 166, 
(ii 7) 218, (Wi 3) 195, (iii 4) 156, 
(iii 5) 206, (iii 10) 211, (iii 14) 193, 
(ili 15) 281 

Paul, St: preparation for his mission, 
5, 25, 61; his sense of the problem 
which faced him, 7, 75 f.; his en- 
deavours for reconciliation, 8 f., 55; 
cause and effect of his imprisonment, 
9f., 74; his relations with Ephesus, 
12; his style, 19, 47 f.; his relation 
to the life and words of the Lord, 
23 f. 

Pelagius, commentary of, 295 

Peter, First Epistle of : dependent on 
Ephesians, 151, 171, 175, 209; pas- 
sages discussed, (ii 9) 148, (ii 21) 
207 

Primasius, commentary attributed to, 
295 

prophets, Christian: see Apostles 


Rabbinic literature, 48, 151, 175, 213, 
231 n.: see Jewish contemporary 
thought 

readings, various: see notes on i 6, 
iii 9, 13f., 21, iv 6, 19, 29, V 223 
and the detached note, 285 ff. 

redemption, 29, 36, 147 f. 

revelation, 39, 76f.; see Mystery 

Romans, Epistle to, passages discussed, 
(i 9 f.) 279, (vi 6 ff.) 108, (viii 28) 
171, (x 8 ff.) 206, (xi 7, 25) 265; 
(xii 3) 225 

Rome, St Paul at, 1; its influence on 
his thought, 5, 10 


Salutations, opening, 17 f., 141, 277£.5 
closing, 137, 217 ff., 280f. 

slavery, 128 ff. 

Spirit, he: the ‘earnest of the in- 


21 
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heritance’, 35 f.; meaning of, 38f., 

49, 66, 72, 78, 92 f.; ‘unity of the 

Spirit’, 92 f.; the Spirit and the 

corporate life, 113; ‘filled with the 

Spirit’, t2r f.; ‘the sword of the 

Spirit’, 135 f.; see mvedua 
spiritual powers, 41, 49, 132 f. 
Stephen, teaching of St, 3 f. 


Temple, description of the, 59; in- 
scribed barrier in the, 60, 160; 
substructures of the, 69; naos and 
hieron, 71; building of Greek 
temples, 260 f. 

Testaments of the xii. Patriarchs, 
quoted, 154, 195, 227 n. ° 

Thessalonians, First Epistle to: pas- 
sages discussed, (i 2 f.) 279, (ii 13 f.) 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


246, Second Epistle to: passages 
discussed, (i r1) 182, (i 12, i1 16) 225, 
(ii 7) 209, (ii 7 ff.) 236f., 242, 246, 
(iii 17) 137 

Tychicus, 12 f., 136 f. 


Unity, St Paul’s efforts on behalf of, 
4 ff., 55; ‘the one’ and ‘the many’ 
of Greek philosophy, 32; unity of 
mankind in Christ, 52 f., 65, 91, 
94; abolition of distinction between 
Gentile and Jew, 55 f., 59 ff., 643 
‘the unity of the Spirit’, 92 f.; unity 
in diversity, 95 f.; ‘the unity of the ~ 
faith’, 99: see also Body, Man 


Vigilius of Thapsus: authorship of de 
trin. Xil, 269, 291, 303 
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